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INTRODUCTION. 


The  correspondence  wHch  forms  the  basis  of  this 
little  work  was  the  result  of  one  of  those  long  vaca- 
tion rambles  in  which  I  have  for  many  years  annu- 
ally indulged.  The  French  attempt  at  colonisation 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Mediterranean  appeared 
to  me  to  deserv^e  more  careful  notice  than  it  had 
received  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  People  had 
gone  to  Algiers,  and  had  been  struck  with  the  Moor- 
ish houses,  and  the  entirely  new  style  of  life  which 
passed  before  them  ;  and  they  talked  about  Moorish 
maidens  and  Turkish  traditions,  and  the  odd  effect 
of  the  Muezzins  calling  to  prayers,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  climate  in  cases  of  pulmonary  complaints ;  and 
they  wrote  books  which  portrayed  their  impressions 
in  a  pleasant  and  amusing  way.  But  I  could  not, 
after  reading  all  their  books,  find  that  they  had 
noted  the  facts  around  them  with  a  view  to  draw 
from  them  political  and  social  deductions.  /  went 
to  Algiers,  not  to  discover  whether  a  winter's  resi- 
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dence  there  would  enable  me  to  shout  like  a  Muezzin, 
but  to  find  out  what  the  French  were  doing  there  ; — 
whether  they  were  restoring  that  old  granary  of 
Europe  to  its  ancient  importance  ;  whether  there  was 
anything  new  to  be  learned  of  our  neighbours  in  the 
matter  of  colonisation  ;  whether  the  old  cities  of 
Numidia  were  likely  to  arise  from  their  ruins,  and 
the  plains  that  fed  them  to  give  forth  their  former 
increase  ;  whether  France  did  in  reality  exist  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  what  might 
be  the  probable  consequence  to  civilisation  and  to 
English  interests,  of  this  thirty  years'  French  posses- 
sion of  that  fruitful  soil,  which  Carthaginians,  and 
Eomans,  and  Vandals,  and   Saracens,  and  Turks 
have  successively  occupied,  fattened  upon,  and  lost. 
Those  wonderful  vestiges  of  a  population  passed  away, 
those  great  silent  plains,  strewed  with  the  broken 
tablets  of  history,  interested  me  so  deeply  that  I 
changed  my  recreation  into  a  study.    As  I  went  on, 
I  composed  a  series  of  letters,  and  the  conductors  of 
the  Times  thought  them  worthy  of  publication.  How 
the  public  received  them  I  do  not  know,  for  when 
they  were  printed  I  was  in  wild  places  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  where  an  English  newspaper  was  never 
seen.    I  have  thought,  however,  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  found  acceptance  with  the  Times,  will  justify 
me  in  thinking  them  worth  preservation,  in  a  col- 
lected form,  and,  moreover,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  day  may  render  the  republication  of 
them  useful ;  for  if  the  public  should  have  remembered 
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the  lighter  anecdotes,  they  have  almost  certainly  been 
good  enough  to  forget  the  more  useful  facts. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  know  something  of  what  is 
passing  upon  the  shores  of  that  inland  sea.  Suez, 
and  Algeria,  and  Morocco  have  their  bearings  upon 
Lombard  Street  and  Leadenhall  Street,  and  perhaps 
also  upon  the  income-tax,  and  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt.  Strongly  as  I  believe  that  emperors, 
and  kings,  and  mysterious  ministers  covered  with 
broad  ribbons  and  little  stars,  are  not  more  wise  or 
far-seeing,  or  designing,  or  treacherous,  or  bloody- 
minded  than  other  mortals,  and  that  the  more  deep 
a  great  man's  game  may  be,  the  more  certain  he  is 
to  be  confounded  by  the  intricacies  of  his  own  policy, 
yet  it  is  well  to  know  how  circumstances  tend.  We 
may  mistake  the  motives  or  the  intentions  of  men, 
but  we  can  note  with  certainty  which  way  the  tide 
of  events  is  flowing.  Let  who  may  hold  the  helm, 
Spain  will,  whenever  she  may  happen  to  be  lively 
enough  to  be  capable  of  sensation,  feel  that  Gibral- 
tar is  a  thorn  in  her  flesh.  Whether  Bourbon,  or 
Buonaparte,  or  Sans-Culotte  rule  in  Paris,  France 
will  continue  for  some  time  longer  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  to  her  interest  to  pierce  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  close  up  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  make  the 
Mediterranean  a  French  lake,  and  render  Marseilles 
the  emporium  of  all  commerce  between  Europe  and 
the  East.  It  is  a  folly  which  one  sniff  of  that  inodori- 
ferous  port  ought  to  cure,  and  which  a  little  experi- 
ence, or  a  war,  or  a  fleet  of  Great  Easterns,  might 
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soon  dispel.  But  in  her  present  state  of  intelli- 
gence, and  in  her  present  despair  of  competition  and 
hankering  after  monopolies,  it  is  as  natural,  notwith- 
standing the  magnificent  rashness  of  the  Emperor  in 
undertaking  to  teach  her  commercial  truth,  that  the 
tendency  of  French  doings  should  he  towards  this 
end,  as  was  the  tendency  of  our  doings  in  the  East  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  never  proposed  to  ourselves 
to  elbow  the  Dutch,  or  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
East  Indies,  or  to  conquer  and  annex  150,000,000  of 
people.  We  followed  the  tendency  of  our  interests 
and  the  course  of  events,  and  these  led  us  on  to  the 
completion  of  a  work  far  too  vast  and  too  visionary 
to  have  been  planned. 

So  it  is  nearer  home.  France  occupies  a  great 
territory  and  a  long  line  of  seaboard  opposite  her 
own  coasts.  She  has  spent  some  eighty  millions  of 
money  in  conquering  and  keeping  it.  Spain  has 
embarked  in  the  wild  design  of  achieving  a  similar 
enterprise  upon  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  her  coasts.  France  looks  on  with  a  very 
natural  sympathy  ;  for  she  knows  that  all  that  Spain 
obtains  France  may  command,  and  may  at  any  mo- 
ment take  from  her.  If  we  were  Frenchmen,  and 
had  not  learned  our  lesson  of  free  trade,  we  should 
feel,  as  France  doubtless  feels,  that  it  is  only  the  un- 
pleasantness of  a  desperate  war  with  England  and 
Kussia  which  dissuades  the  expediency  of  making  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards  by  a  flank  attack 
upon  the  Empire  of  Morocco.    All  that  France  and 
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Spain  can  conquer  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  so  much  gained  towards  shutting 
up  that  sea  against  competition  from  outside  nations. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  a  formed  design  or  an 
immediate  project,  although  M.  Emile  Girardin  states 
it  broadly  as  a  policy ;  and  even  the  able  and  enlight- 
ened writers  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  elabo- 
rately canvass  the  capabilities  of  the  French  ports  in 
Algeria  to  support  the  French  fleets  in  "  naval  con- 
tests which  must  hereafter  occur  on  the  coast  of 
Gibraltar."*  I  only  point  out  that  it  is  an  object 
which  the  Mediterranean  powers  think  desirable, 
and  which,  under  favouring  circumstances,  might,  if 
consistently  facilitated,  be  some  day  accomplished. 

I  think  the  reader  will  find  some  facts  and  com- 
ments in  the  following  pages  which  will  enable  him 
to  judge  how  far  France  has  yet  advanced  in  this  course, 
and  how  far  Algeria  is  to  her  a  strength  or  a  weakness. 

Since  they  were  written,  the  Spanish  expedition  to 
Morocco  has  given  the  whole  subject  a  new  interest. 
Algeria,  before  its  conquest,  was  almost  the  exact 
counterpart  of  Morocco.  If  Morocco  ever  shall  be 
conquered,  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Algeria  will 
serve  for  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Morocco.  It 
is  inhabited  by  the  same  races  ;  it  has  the  same  divi- 

*  See  two  elaborate  articles  on  Algeria  in  the  numbers  of  this  Review 
for  ISth  April  and  15th.  May  1859.  I  have  made  much  use  of  those 
articles  in  annotating  these  letters.  The  opinions  of  M.  Jules  Duval, 
the  writer,  are  quite  as  unfavourable  to  the  present  system  of  colon- 
isation pursued  by  the  French  Government,  and  his  criticisms  are 
quite  as  strong,  as  any  which  I  had  previously  put  forward. 
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sions  of  seaboard,  tell,  and  desert ;  it  will  be  defended 
with  the  same  obstinate  fanaticism ;  it  will  require 
the  same  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  the  same  dis- 
play of  courage,  endurance,  and  military  skill,  and 
the  same  persevering  devotion  of  the  resources  of  a 
powerful  nation.  It  will  be  also  as  expensive  and  as 
unproductive  as  a  colony.  But  it  will  have  its  uses 
in  relation  to  the  policy  at  which  I  have  already 
hinted.  If  France  can  make  use  of  Spanish  vanity 
and  Spanish  fanaticism  to  do  this  work  for  her, 
France  is  scarcely  likely  to  discourage  so  profitable 
a  dupe. 

I  have  made  the  following  little  work  as  complete 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  to  which  I  intend  it — 
that  is  to  say,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  due 
appreciation  of  any  news  that  now  or  hereafter  may 
arrive  from  ISTorthern  Africa.  I  have  recast  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  letters,  brought  the  facts 
and  figures  down  to  the  last  returns,  and  added  a 
condensation  of  all  that  can  be  learned  about  Morocco. 

If  any  one  should  think  that  I  have  looked  upon 
the  doings  of  the  French  with  prejudice,  or  have 
given  them  scant  praise  for  what  they  have  done,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  have  treated  them  far  more  indul- 
gently than  they  treat  themselves.  The  French  press 
and  the  Algerine  press  are  very  free  in  these  matters, 
and  use  their  freedom.  Here  is  a  summary  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Jules  Duval,  much  more  slashing  than 
I  should  have  liked  to  indite  : — 

"  II  faut  Tavouer.   Dans  le  bilan  de  I'Algerie  de- 
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puis  1830,  la  depense  excede  la  recette  d'un  chiffre 
considerable,  et  malgre  toutes  ses  promesses  la  coloni- 
sation se  r^duit  encore  k  quelqnes  oases  eparses  an 
milieu  de  solitudes  incultes.  En  tout,  I'effet  produit 
parait  en  extreme  disproportion  avec  Teffort  et  la 
depense.  La  population  Europeenne  depasse  k  peine 
cent  quatre-vingt  mille  habitans,  dont  plus  de  la 
moitie  reside  dans  les  villes,  ne  concourant  pas  k  la 
production.  La  classe  meme  des  producteurs  ne  s'est 
installee  et  ne  se  maintient  que  grace  au  bras  tutelaire 
de  I'etat.  On  cliercbe  en  vain  I'initiative  bardie  et 
la  puissance  creatrice  des  individus,  double  signe  de 
toute  virilite  :  le  ton  general  incline  plutot  au  de-. 
couragement  et  a  I'inertie." 

G.  W.  C. 

The  Temple,  Fel.  7,  I860. 
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CHAPTEE  1. 

ALGIERS. 

THE  SUBJECT  PROPOSED  A  WALK  THROUGH  ALGIERS  THE 

PLACE  DU  GOUVERNEMENT  THE  FAIR  THE  HARBOUR  

THE    FRENCH    STEAMER  THE    COMING    COLONISTS  REV 

ENUE  OF  THE  COLONY  :    ITS  ANNUAL  COST  TO  FRANCE  

SAFETY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  NEAR  ALGIERS,  EXCEPT  AS  TO 
THE  KABYLES  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  KABYLES. 

I  PROPOSE  to  place  before  the  English  public  the  re- 
sults of  an  examination  of  Algeria. 

Although  much  accustomed  to  look  upon  modern 
scenes  and  think  of  history  and  fable,  I  shall  not  talk 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  nor  of  Eegulus,  Hamilcar,  or 
Hannibal,  nor  of  the  Scipios  or  the  Catos,  nor  of 
J ugurtha  and  Marius,  nor  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine, 
nor  even  of  the  Vandal  Genseric,  nor  of  Hassan,  who 
at  last  swept  away  all  the  contending  heresies  of  the 
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degenerate  Christianity  of  x^frica,  and  imposed  his 
prophet's  creed  from  Tripoli  to  Tangier. 

We  must  not  run  over  Algeria  and  its  two  fated 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Tunis  and  Morocco  with- 
out some  recollection  of  what  has  been,  or  we  shall 
not  well  understand  what  now  is  ;  but  my  chief 
business  is  not  with  old  Numidia,  nor  with  old 
Mauritania,  but  with  modern  France  in  Africa — with 
the  provinces  of  Algiers,  Constantino,  and  Gran — 
with  the  Tel  and  the  Sahara — with  the  great  plains 
of  Constantino,  Metidja,  Mostaganem,  Oran,  and 
Telmecen — with  the  3,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the 
91,000,000  of  acres  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the 
army  of  100,000  men  which  protects  or  oppresses  the 
former,  and  keeps  possession  of  the  latter. 

Seeing  that  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Algiers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  a 
battle  was  fought  within  forty  miles  of  the  city  not 
five  years  since,  watchful  men  feel  a  natural  surprise 
at  the  extraordinary  development  of  this  province, 
evidenced  by  the  specimens  of  its  manufactures  and 
agriculture  produced  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  is 
very  important  to  know  whether  these  are  the  healthy 
fruit  of  a  hardy,  thriving  young  tree,  or  only  the  pre- 
cocious produce  of  a  forced,  sickly  exotic.  Will  it 
last  ?  and  does  it  pay  ?  What  is  its  principal  politi- 
cal object  ?  and  to  what  will  it  lead  ? 

With  this  little  preface  as  to  the  object  we  have  in 
view,  I  invite  my  readers  to  commence  an  acquaint- 
ance by  accompanying  me  in  a  walk  through  this 
great  city  of  Algiers. 
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If  I  were  going  to  lionise  them,  I  should  take 
them  to  the  four  remaining  old  Algerine  palaces,  and 
make  them  admire  the  marble  staircases  and  the 
graceful  columns  of  the  Moorish  courts.  I  would 
show  them  the  careful  construction  of  the  ladies' 
apartments,  and  ask  them  to  note  the  prudent  pre- 
cautionary iron-shod  shoes  wherewith  the  attendants 
were  provided  lest  their  approach  should  be  unheard  ; 
or  we  would  go  up  high  into  the  Moorish  part  of 
the  city  and  penetrate — the  sun  cannot — into  streets 
where  a  camel  scarce  can  pass,  and  where  the  houses 
shake  hands  above  our  heads  ;  or  we  would  turn  out 
of  the  Eue  de  la  Marine  into  the  little  court  where 
the  Cadi  administers  justice,  surrounded  by  more 
law-books  than  an  English  justice  of  the  peace  ever 
dreamt  of ;  or  we  would  step  into  that  cool  crescent 
of  thick  cloisters,  and  see  a  mosque  such  as  Con- 
stantinople cannot  show  us,  and  the  oldest  and  most 
hunchbacked  mufti  that  Horace  Vernet  (who  is  in- 
dustriously at  work  here)  would  wish  to  sketch ;  or 
I  would  introduce  them  to  M.  Berbrugger,  the  custos 
of  the  public  library,  who,  if  he  could  not  interest 
them  by  his  stores  of  Arabic  lore,  would  show  them 
a  piece  of  the  Church  of  St  Augustine,  and  other 
articles  within  the  scope  of  their  comprehension. 

But  to  see  French  colonisation  we  must  give  up 
the  picturesque  as  well  as  the  historical  point  of  view, 
and  confine  ourselves,  as  every  Frenchman  does,  to 
the  streets  and  places  which  form  the  base  of  that 
white  triangle  called  Algiers.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Due  d' Orleans  in 
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his  tight-fitting  French  -uniform,  and  we  must  not 
go  far  from  the  Place  du  Gonvernement.  This  Place 
du  Gonvernement,  with  its  three  sides  of  square 
European-bnilt  houses,  and  its  fourth  side  open  to 
the  blue  Mediterranean  and  the  hills  of  the  Little 
Atlas,  is  pleasant  enough ;  but  it  is  as  French  as  the 
quai  at  Boulogne.  The  conquerors  have  all  the 
pride  and  bearing  of  a  dominant  race.  They  scorn 
to  adopt  any  of  the  manners  or  costume  of  the 
natives.  Like  our  countrymen  in  Calcutta,  they 
wear  their  round  hats  and  paletots  under  a  sun 
which  forces  the  thermometer  up  to  117°.  They 
play  their  game  of  billiards  in  rooms  lit  with  gas 
in  the  sultry  evenings,  and  they  lounge  under  the 
orange-trees  just  as  they  would  in  the  Tuileries. 

Just  now  (September  24)  Algiers  is  specially  gay. 
It  is  the  time  of  the  fair.  The  Place  du  Gonverne- 
ment is  covered  with  booths,  and  the  crowd  is  as 
dense  as  in  the  Champs  Elysdes  on  a  fete  day.  It 
is  enlivened  by  all  the  costumes  of  the  country.  The 
Arab  in  his  bournous  and  bare  legs  stalks  along 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  round-hatted 
Frenchmen.  The  old  Turk  is  a  rare  animal ;  but 
there  are  veiled  females  in  their  white,  gauzy  en- 
velopes, looking  wondering  upon  the  French  mounte- 
banks, and  now  and  then  a  broad-shouldered  Berber, 
the  original  owner  of  the  soil,  now  covered  by  so 
many  layers  of  distinct  races,  passes  along,  just  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Arabs  by  his  leathern  apron 
and  his  sandals.    The  crowd,  however,  is  French. 
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The  booths,  also,  are  all  French.  We  search  in  vain 
for  some  sign  of  serious  commerce.  Paris  trumperies 
form  the  stock  of  every  booth,  and  our  Lowther 
Arcade  would  furnish  every  article  that  is  exhibited 
for  sale  in  the  Foire  d' Alger. 

Let  us  go  down  to  the  harbour.  One  side  of  it 
is  occupied  by  half-a-dozen  vessels  of  war,  and  the 
other  by  sixty  merchant  vessels — all  small,  and  not 
a  British  flag  among  them.  The  harbour  of  Algiers, 
however,  is  not  particularly  safe.  A  French  sailor 
observed  to  me  that  the  Mole  represented  every 
French  Government  that  has  existed  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  Bourbons  extended  it  a  little,  the 
Eepublic  added  a  little  more,  the  Emperor  has  now 
taken  it  in  hand.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  like  a  handful 
of  sous  ;  it  bears  the  impress  of  every  Government, 
and  is  worth  very  little  after  all." 

The  steamer  from  Marseilles  is  coming  into  har- 
bour, and  it  is,  as  usual,  chiefly  occupied  by  soldiers. 
The  decks  ought  to  be  covered  with  colonists,  and 
every  succeeding  ship  must  bring  its  cargo,  if  Algeria 
is  really  to  be  part  of  France.  In  vain,  however, 
does  the  French  Government  offer  sixty  acres  of 
fruitful  land  to  every  husbandman  who  can  show 
that  he  has  300£  to  expend  upon  it;  in  vain  does 
it  give  a  free  deck-passage  to  all  who  will  come 
over  ;  in  vain  does  it  prove  by  the  pen  of  M.  Carette, 
that  Algeria  is  nine  times  less  populous  than  France, 
and  sixteen  times  less  populous  than  England  ;  there 
are  still  less  than  100,000  acres  allotted,  and  the 
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number  of  allottees,  which  in  1848  was  but  8888, 
is  but  very  gradually  increasing.  The  candidates 
for  the  unappropriated  90,000,000  acres  arrive  very 
slowly.  The  Caire,  which  is  now  coming  into  port, 
brings  ten  families.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  people 
whom  an  emigration  agent  would  exactly  choose. 
They  nearly  all  consist  of  a  worn-out  middle-aged 
man  w^ith  a  toothless  wife,  several  young  children, 
and  a  patriarchal  female  who  has  attained  to  an  age 
and  a  state  of  mummyism  which  only  French  women 
dry  to.  However,  twenty  years  hence,  if  the  fevers 
do  not  kill  or  the  dysentery  does  not  destroy,  or  if 
the  rains  do  not  wash  them  away,  perhaps  the  young 
children  may  grow  wheat  for  the  Marseilles  market. 
As  M.  Carette  philosophically  remarks,  "  II  est  plus 
facile,  quand  on  part  de  la  cote  de  France,  d'aller  en 
Afrique  que  d'en  revenir." 

The  army  of  occupation,  we  are  told  by  the  official 
returns,  costs  annually  2, 5 00,000,  which  for  100,000 
men  is  certainly  not  an  exorbitant  estimate.  The 
government  and  police  cost  about  .^^400, 000.  The 
civil  administration  and  attempts  at  colonisation  cost 
about  c£^300,000.  There  is  at  present  an  annual  bal- 
ance of  ^£^2,400,000  against  the  colony.* 

All  this  expense  must  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
and  long  years  must  elapse  before  our  friends  who 

*  The  military  estimates  for  Algeria  for  1860,  when  all  is  quiet, 
amount  to  58,388,625  francs,  which  is  thought  to  be  considerably  be- 
low the  actual  expenditure.  The  French  Government  now  publish 
an  annual  budget.    That  for  1859  is  as  follows  : — 
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are  now  disembarking  their  blankets  and  muzzled 
poodles  from  the  steamer  will,  by  grubbing  up  the 
roots  of  the  dwarf  plantain,  and  growing  crops  of 
wheat,  or  cotton,  or  tobacco,  enable  the  home  Gov- 


BUDGET  DE  L'ETAT. 

Contributions  directes  (patentes),        .  600,000  fr. 

Enregistrement,  timbres,  domains,     .  3,800,000 

ForSts,    .....  200,000 

Contributions  iudirectes,         .          .  1,750,000 

Postes,    .....  900,000 

ImpSts  arabes,   ....  7,500,000 
Produits  divers  (redevances  des  mines, 

tel^graphie,  etc.),      .          .          .  850,000 
Recettes  d'origines  diverses  (prises  sur 

I'ennemi,  etc.),         .          .         .  350,000 

Douanes,           ....  5,000,000 


Total,  .  20,950,000  fr.     20,950,000  fr. 


Budgets  provinciaux. 

Province  d' Alger,         .         .         .    2,999,020  fr. 

  d'Oran,         .  .  .  2,353,925 

  de  Constantino,         .  .  3,160,475 


Total,    .    8,513,420  fr. 
Fonds  commun  a  Trepartir,        .  .  241,375 


Total,    .    8,754,795  fr.      8,754,795  fr. 


Total  g^ngral,    .    29,704,795  fr. 

I  give  this  document  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand  it.  The  impdts  arahes,  put  at  7,500,000  francs,  are  known 
to  amount  to  15,000,000.  The  important  fact  is  that  no  part  of  these 
30,000,000  francs  go  towards  the  military  expenses,  except  only  the  two 
or  three  millions  which  maintain  Spahis,  not  included  in  the  French 
estimates.  Sixty  millions  of  francs  is  the  sum  always  taken  in  France 
to  represent  the  loss  by  Algeria. 
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eminent  to  tax  them  at  all,  still  less  to  tax  them 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and  a-half  sterling. 
What  sort  of  crops  they  do  grow  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  these  chapters.* 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  at  this  expense  the 
work  of  colonisation,  or  rather  of  conquest,  has  been 
bravely  done.  Algiers  is  a  French  city.  It  is  lit 
with  gas  and  peopled  by  Parisians.  The  roads  are 
as  safe  as  our  roads  over  Hounslow  Heath ;  and  a 
circular  letter  from  the  authorities  in  Algiers  will 
protect  a  traveller  among  all  the  wild  tribes  which 
tend  their  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  Tel  or  the  Sahara. 

There  is  one  little  exception,  but  it  is  not  of  great 
consequence,  nor  likely  to  be  of  long  duration. 

As  the  voyager  comes  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
French  Africa,  he  sees  a  low  foreground  of  coast,  in 
shape  like  an  immense  alligator.  Behind  this  rises 
the  mountain-range  of  the  Little  Atlas.  If  he  look 
far  away  to  the  left,  he  will  see,  still  further  inland, 
and  boldly  prominent  over  the  tops  of  the  Little 
Atlas,  bare  precipitous  peaks  which  shoot  up  to  im- 
mense height  in  the  sultry  sun-glare.  As  he  draws 
nearer,  a  white  triangular  spot  appears  upon  the  body 
of  our  alligator,  and  the  peaks  gradually  decrease 
behind  the  lower  mountains.  That  white  triangular 
spot  enlarges  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  city  of 
Algiers. 

*  It  is  calculated  that  a  Frenchman  in  Algeria  pays  about  fifty 
francs  annually  in  taxation,  and  an  Arab  ten  francs.  In  indirect  taxa- 
tion, one  European  pays  as  much  as  ten  Arabs. 
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Those  bare  peaks  mark  the  country  of  the  unsub- 
dued Kabyles — a  country  which,  although  almost  at 
the  gate  of  Algiers,  is  undescribed  in  the  map  of  the 
Etat-Major.  These  Kabyles  are  the  old  Numidians, 
differing  in  language,  in  form,  and  in  habit  of  mind, 
from  the  Arabs  of  the  plains  ;  men  of  matter-of-fact 
turn  of  thought,  and  little  gifted  with  the  glowing 
imagination  of  the  Arab.  Spare,  but  robust,  and  of 
a  smaller  stature  than  the  nomad,  they  are  livers 
in  houses,  or  rather  cabins,  and  are  laborious  tillers 
of  the  earth,  and  handicraftsmen  clever  in  winning 
metals  among  their  hills,  and  even  in  forging  arms. 
But  they  are  wonderful  horsemen,  and  terrible  in  a 
foray  as  in  the  days  of  Sallust.  These  are  the  people 
who,  four  years  ago,  attacked  a  small  French  post 
upon  the  decline  of  a  hill  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Algiers.  They  are  always  at  war  with  the 
Arabs,  and  upon  this  occasion  they  pillaged  an  oil- 
mill  belonging  to  one  of  the  friendly  Arab  tribes,  and 
thus  brought  themselves  in  contact  with  the  French 
soldiery. 

It  w^as  only  a  few  weeks  after  this  irruption  of  the 
Kabyles  had  taken  place  that  I,  and  you  also,  reader, 
were  watching  the  entry  of  the  steamer  and  the 
disembarkment  of  the  colonists.  Large  bodies  of 
French  soldiers  were  filing  out  of  the  city.  It  was  said 
that  15,000  men  had  been  drawn  together  in  the 
few  days  that  have  elapsed  since  the  fight  at  Dra-el- 
Nizan.  Two  days  thence  the  sounds  of  a  fearful 
vengeance  echoed  along  the  sides  of  those  moun- 
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tains.  "  Ga  sera  Vaffaire  d'une  quinzaine,''  philo- 
sophically remarked  a  French  officer,  while  we  were 
watching  the  troops  form  and  march.  What  a  hell 
of  tragedies  did  that  little  word    Ca"  import ! 

Let  ns  go  to  dinner.  The  fare  is  good  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Eegence  ; — suppose  we  dine  there  to-day. 
There  are  two  sentinels  at  the  door.  This  signifies 
that  Le  Marechal  Eandon,  the  Governor  of  Algiers 
and  the  leader  of  this  new  expedition,  is  dining  up- 
stairs. The  Hotel  de  la  Eegence  has  an  excellent 
salon,  well  stored  with  little  round  tables  with 
marble  tops.  There  is  one  vacant,  and  I  take  it. 
In  the  opposite  corner,  as  unpretending  in  appear- 
ance as  any  other  guest,  sits  rather  an  elderly  man 
of  considerable  corpulency,  and  of  a  firm  but  not 
unkindly  countenance.  Opposite  to  him  is  seated  a 
lady,  not  perhaps  in  her  premiere  jeunesse,  but  with 
a  face  which  impresses  you  at  once  with  the  conviction 
that  to  know  her  would  be  to  esteem  and  love  her. 
They  are  chatting  affectionately  together  as  the  din- 
ner goes  on,  the  husband  taking  a  minute  or  two 
from  time  to  time  to  read  some  document  which  lies 
by  the  side  of  his  plate.  The  cafe  and  the  petit  verre 
are  brought  and  despatched,  and  then  the  lady  and  the 
gentleman  rise  to  go  away.  Several  of  the  occupants 
of  the  neighbouring  tables — men  and  ladies — now 
leave  their  chairs.  A  little  levee  takes  place.  Ma- 
dame says  something  kind  to  each  lady — something 
polite  to  each  gentleman.  The  ladies  wish  the  gentle- 
man bon  voyage ;  the  gentlemen  only  bow,  for  they 
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are  going  with  liim.  Thus  ha\dng  eaten  their  dinner, 
and  said  good-day  to  their  friends,  in  this  quiet 
frugal  fashion,  they  walk  out  arm-in-arm. 

This  was  Marshal  Eandon,  the  Governor  of  Algeria,* 
and  his  lady,  and  the  hon  xoijage  upon  which  he  is 
gone  is  that  mission  of  extermination  by  fire  and 
sword  which  will  crush  a  thousand  domesticities 
ruder,  but  not  less  dear,  than  that  we  have  just  looked 
upon. 

*  I  need  hardly  rpmark  that  Marshal  Randon  has  since  this  time 
returned  to  Paris,  and  is  now  Minister  of  TVar. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ALGIERS. 

{Continued.) 

THE  RUE  DE    BABAZOUN  MOORISH    ALGIERS — THE  GREAT 

EARTHQUAKE  QUESTION  THE  JARDIN  D'eSSAI  UNCUL- 
TIVATED LAND  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  ALGIERS  WAN- 
DERINGS IN  THE  OLD  CITY  HASAN  THE  WATER-CARRIER 

 WELI  DADA  THE  VIRTUES  OF  A  HORSE- WHIP. 

In  my  last  chapter  I  lost  myself  in  a  maze  of  Frencli 
statistics,  and  got  so  hungry  while  waiting  about  at 
the  Quai,  that  I  went  home  to  dinner  without  even 
describing  the  streets  I  passed  through.  I  do  not 
propose  to  myself  to  write  an  itinerary  nor  a  guide- 
book. There  are  doctors  and  clergymen  unnumbered 
who  have  described  the  city,  and  described  it  very 
well ;  who  have  praised  the  wet  wintry  climate,  and 
who  would  persuade  English  valetudinarians  to  go 
and  die  in  it.  I  took  care  to  be  off  before  that  season 
of  imprisonment,  and  rheumatism,  and  reeking  atmos- 
phere arrived,  so  I  shall  say  nothing  in  aid  of  or  in 
opposition  to  their  counsels.  I  shall,  however,  leave 
to  them  all  systematic  description  of  the  city,  for  my 
views  are  political,  and  not  either  sanitary  or  topo- 
graphical.    However,  a  man  must  know  his  way 
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about  the  city  he  lives  in.  For  this  purpose  the  first 
point  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Place  du 
Gouvernenient,  and  the  next  is  to  get  strong  mental 
hold  of  the  Eue  de  Babazoun. 

The  Rue  de  Babazoun  is  like  a  street  in  Padua,  of 
tolerable  width,  mth  colonnades  along  the  trottoir. 
Diligences  pass  up  and  down,  and  French  merchan- 
dise appears  in  every  mndow.  Follow  it  to  its  ulti- 
mate extent,  and  you  arrive  at  a  grande  jplace,  where 
a  dozen  omnibuses  invite  the  passengers  to  the  differ- 
ent suburbs  which  dot  the  bay. 

Here  stands  the  grand  Theatre  Imperial,  which 
offers  opera  and  ballet  four  times  a-week,  and  here 
also  is  the  Caf^  de  Constantinople,  with  its  entre- 
sol and  four  stories.  The  Cafe,  from  its  very  lofty 
appearance,  suggests  the  great  earthquake  question, 
which  agitates  the  mind  of  all  the  old  inhabitants. 

Moorish  Algiers  consists  of  passages  that  we  should 
never  think  of  calling  streets.  Wych  Street  or  Holy- 
well Street,  dimmished  in  breadth  till  the  protruding 
first  floors  nearly  touched  each  other,  would  best  ex- 
emplify them.  Little  beams  of  wood  perfect  the 
contiguity  ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  city  forms 
a  connected  mass.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
shaking  to  bring  all  this  down,  and  it  has,  in  fact, 
withstood  some  very  sharp  shocks.  Not  so  the  new 
French  town.  At  the  first  tremblement  de  terre  it 
would  all  faU  to  pieces  like  piled  cards.  The  Place 
du  Gouvernement,  although  built  upon  arches,  would 
probably  share  the  general  ruin,  and  in  ten  minutes 
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the  whole  of  the  French  town,  with  the  bronze  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  Column  and  the  Eagle,  would  be 
as  utterly  demolished  as  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 
Now,  there  is  a  tradition  in  Algiers  that  an  earth- 
quake happens  every  sixty  years.  It  is  just  sixty- 
two  years  since  the  last  great  Algerine  earthquake 
took  place,  so  that  the  earthquake  is  overdue.  Blidah 
some  time  ago  fell,  with  the  destruction  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  people.  A  tremendous  catastrophe 
of  this  kind  has  within  the  last  four  years  occurred 
in  the  province  of  Constantino.  CoUo  and  Djedjelli 
were  nearly  shaken  down,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 
But  the  Erench  official  papers,  out  of  tenderness  for 
the  nerves  of  coming  colonists,  said  little  or  nothing 
of  this  matter.  Philippeville  is  even  now  undergoing 
a  succession  of  small  s^cousses.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  or  even  extremely  unlikely,  that  within 
the  next  few  years  the  whole  of  this  French  town 
may  be  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

However,  we  will  pass  by  for  the  moment  the  great 
earthquake  question,  and  expend  ten  sous  in  an  om- 
nibus which  is  going  to  the  Jardin  d'Essai. 

This  Jardin  d'Essai  is  one  of  the  great  columns  of 
Algerine  colonisation.  We  have  heard  much  of  it. 
It  extends  over  one  hundred  acres.  It  is  watered  by 
a  ruisseau.  which  comes  down  from  the  hills,  and 
which  is  gathered  in  tanks  and  distributed  by  trenches. 
It  is  frequented  by  wondering  Arabs  and  by  sauntering 
Frenchmen.     It  is  simply  a  huge  nursery-ground. 
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There  are  acres  of  young  plantains,  hedges  of  cactus, 
plots  of  tobacco,  square  lots  of  sugar-cane,  cotton- 
trees  in  an  infantine  state,  and  white  cabbage  in  con- 
siderable extent.  Cucumbers  and  melons  thrive  under 
favourable  auspices,  and  olive-trees  multiply.  Grapes 
are  carefully  trellised,  and  hedges  of  young  cypresses 
remind  one  of  the  fancies  of  Persian  poets.  There  is 
an  avenue  of  palm  trees,  which  would  not  grow  in 
Kew  Gardens  without  the  protection  of  glass  and 
steam-pipes ;  and  there  are  exotics  which  even  here 
require  the  protection  of  a  covering,  and  which  are 
greatly  inferior  to  specimens  produced  under  similar 
protection  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  Jardi^  d'Essai  is  like  the  ostriches  which  stalk 
about  in  the  enclosure  with  their  bright  eyes  and  their 
untarnished  plumage — something  more  natural  than 
what  we  see  in  the  Zoological  or  Botanical  Gardens, 
or  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  but  still  only  an  ex- 
pensive phantasy.  The  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  plants, 
as  they  grow  to  sufficient  maturity,  are  transplanted 
and  given  away  to  colonists  or  Arab  cultivators  who 
may  desire  them.  The  intention  is  deserving  of  all 
praise,  but  I  should  fancy  that  the  Arabs  who  see  the 
little  rills  of  water  that  meander  about,  must  feel  some 
sort  of  despair  as  to  their  chance  of  perpetuating  these 
lucky  plants  in  the  sultry  Sahara. 

If  the  Palais  d' Industrie  was  recruited  from  the 
Jardin  d'Essai,  I  no  longer  wonder  that  Algeria  shone 
so  specially  at  the  great  Paris  Exhibition.    We  might 
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as  well  exhibit  the  india-rubber  tree  at  Kew  Gardens 
as  a  specimen  of  the  sylva  of  Surrey.  * 

Let  us  take  a  carriage,  for  there  are  many  waiting 
about  for  hire  at  two  francs  an  hour,  and  go  back  by 
way  of  the  Upper  Mustapha,  over  the  hills.  We 
ascend  beside  the  ruisseau  which  waters  the  Jardin 
d'Essai.  The  road  is  well  made,  and  accompanied  by 
telegraph  wires  all  the  way.  The  ruisseau  also,  as  it 
passes  along,  is  made  to  turn  an  overshot  and  an 
undershot  wheel.  Little  patches  in  the  valley  are 
cultivated ;  but  colonisation  has  not  yet  found  foot- 
ing here,  within  three  miles  of  Algiers.  The  hills  are 
still  covered  with  underwood,  and  the  land  is  innocent 
of  a  plough.    It  is  true,  that  within  twelve  years 

*  I  am  not  alone  in  this  view  ;  M.  Jules  Duval,  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  15th  April  1858,  says  : — L'etat,  mal  conseille  par  ses  prefets 
et  ses  gdneraux,  s'avisa  de  multiplier  les  pepini^res  par  douzaines,  avec 
mandat  d'operer,  non  en  vue  des  etudes  seules,  mais  en  vue  d'approvi- 
sionner  d'arbres  toute  la  colonie.  Les  produits  furent  donnes  d'abord 
gratuitement,  puis  cedes  h.  vil  prix.  L'dtat  prdtendit  devenir  le  prin- 
cipal pepinieriste  de  I'Algerie,  et  y  reussit  tellement  bien  qu'il  en  fut 
bientot  a  peu  prfes  le  seul.  Devant  sa  concurrence,  les  pepinibr^s  pri- 
vees  flechirent  et  tomb^rent,  non  sans  de  vives,  mais  inutiles  protesta- 
tions. Les  plantations  particulibres  ou  publiques  n'en  furent  pas  plus 
avanc^es  :  elles  ne  prospererent  que  dans  les  bulletins  et  les  rapports  officiels, 
car  tout  arbre  donne  est  un  arbre  bientSt  abandonne,  et  celui  qui  ne 
peut  le  payer  h.  son  prix  nepeut  le  cultiver.  La  m§me  decadence,  juste 
expiation  d'un  monopole  envahisseur,  a  frappe  h,  leur  tour  les  pepini^res 
du  gouvernement.  Sauf  celle  du  Hamma,  qui  doit  h,  des  causes  excep- 
tionnelles  ses  brillantes  apparences,  la  plupart  d€clinent  malgre  les 
allocations  de  l'etat,  malgrd  la  faveur  des  bauts  fonctionnaires  qui  en 
font  leurs  jardins,  leurs  vergers  et  leurs  pares.  L'etat,  qui  voudrait 
aujourd'bui  s'en  d^faire,  trouve  difificilement  des  fermiers  ou  des  ac- 
quereurs. 
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Abd-el-Kader  held  his  bivouacs  here,  and  inconti- 
nently cut  off  the  head  of  every  Frenchman  who 
strayed  into  the  neighbourhood.  But  twelve  years 
are  a  long  time  to  enterprising  colonists,  and  if  the 
movement  were  really  strong,  these  sandstone  hills 
would  have  been  planted  with  vines  or  olives  at  least 
ten  years  ago. 

But  if  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  French  rustics  out 
of  France,  the  absolute  success  of  the  conquerors  with 
the  indigenes  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  The  Turks, 
who,  when  their  supremacy  was  upset,  must  have 
been  as  uncomfortable  in  Algiers  as  a  blind  dogfish  in 
the  sea,  are  either  gone  into  exile  or  are  Spahis  in  the 
service  of  France.  The  Arabs  are  as  tame  as  a  half- 
drowned  mouse.  There  is  (in  this  city  of  Algiers)  no 
religious  fanaticism.  The  French  have  judiciously 
left  the  Mohammedans  their  mosques,  and  have  for- 
bidden the  Jesuits  to  preach  to  them.  The  mission- 
aries are  only  allowed  to  force  Christianity  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Mohammedans  by  dint  of  deeds  of 
chari^  and  love.  The  Turks  were  but  a  small  num- 
ber, and  it  is  an  advantage  to  all_  sects  and  classes  in 
Algiers  that  the  French  have  taken  their  place.  They 
are  certainly  not  more  tyrannical,  and,  moreover, 
they  have  named  and  lit  all  the  streets,  numbered 
all  the  houses,  and  established  the  most  perfect  secu- 
rity for  life  and  property.  The  Jews,  who  used  to 
be  worse  treated  in  Algiers  than  in  any  other  State, 
hold  up  their  heads,  dress  splendidly,  and  walk  the 
fair  of  Algiers  with  an  air  of  insolence — easily  to  be 
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accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  they  are  strut- 
ting fearlessly  among  the  Arabs  who  were  accustomed 
to  insult  them.  The  Jewesses  continue  to  wear  their 
black  garments,  but  no  longer  as  a  disgrace  and  a 
compulsion.  The  Moorish  maidens,  although  they 
still  veil  their  faces,  do  so  rather  to  hide  the  marks 
of  the  small-pox,  wherewith  too  many  of  them  are 
scarred,  than  in  deference  to  any  commands  of  the 
other  sex.  Perhaps  the  French  of&cers  who  sigh  at 
their  feet  (and  if  Dr  Duchesne  tells  true,  seldom  sigh 
in  vain),  think  their  kohl-stained  eyebrows  and  huge 
black  eyes'  their  most  fascinating  points.  So  far  as 
liberty  within  the  city  is  concerned,  everybody  is  a 
gainer  ;  but  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  adven- 
turers and  of  a  large  army  has  done  its  work.  Public 
decency  is,  however,  protected  with  a  most  success- 
ful, but  with  a  most  necessary  rigour. 

In  one  respect  the  French  have  a  leaning  to  the 
superstition  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet — they 
believe  in  the  miraculous  effect  of  a  good  cut  with  a 
horse-whip.  ^ 

A  few  days  since,  as  I  was  wandering  about  the 
old  narrow  alleys,  looking  out  for  half-buried  marble 
doorways  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  peering  into  the 
small  openings  which  still  let  air  into  what  was  once 
the  prison  of  the  Christian  captives,  or  wondering 
why  it  is  that  nearly  all  the  men  who  wear  turbans 
also  wear  bandy  legs, — while  killing  time  thus,  I 
came  upon  a  sort  of  mosque,  now  converted  into 
almshouses  for  decayed  Mussulmans  ;  and  I  stumbled 
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also  upon  the  tomb  of  some  great  Moslem  saint,  who, 
judging  by  the  enormous  size  of  his  beads,  hung  up 
as  trophies  by  his  tomb,  must  have  died  in  the  odour 
of  great  sanctity. 

There  is  an  excellent  fellow — one  Hasan,  a  water- 
carrier — who  often  dogs  me  about  at  a  respectful  and 
unobtrusive  distance,  because  he  has  discovered  that 
I  have  a  habit  of  losing  my  way  in  these  dim  laby- 
rinths, and  of  giving  half  a  franc  to  the  person 
who  helps  me  back  again  into  the  Eue  de  la  Cas- 
bah.  Hasan,  for  a  water-carrier,  is  a  learned  man  ;  he 
speaks  rapid  Arabic  and  tolerable  Spanish,  and  is  grow- 
ing daily  more  fluent  in  French.  He  saw  that  I  was 
puzzling  over  the  Arabic  characters,  much  at  fault. 
He  came  to  the  assistance  of  Monsieur,  and  told  him 
the  legend  of  the  saint.  As  it  appears  more  probable 
than  many  lives  of  saints  which  I  have  read,  and  is 
illustrative  of  the  proposition  I  laid  down  in  the  last 
page,  I  shall  venture  to  relate  it. 

Weli  Dada,  the  owner  of  this  tomb,  was  a  great 
Mara]^out,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  devotional  ex- 
ercises he  employed  himself  in  the  conversion  of  a 
Christian  slave.  This  Christian  slave  had  been 
allowed  to  do  what  no  good  Moslem  could  do — keep 
a  wine-store  to  administer  to  the  unlawful  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Faithful.  The  Marabout  used  to  argue 
with  this  infidel  dog  so  long  and  so  warmly  that  he 
could  not  always  find  his  way  home,  and  some  scan- 
dalous tongues  affirmed,  when  the  holy  man  was  seen 
in  the  morning  stretched  under  a  doorway  asleep, 
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that  it  was  not  asceticism,  but  the  Christian's  wine- 
bottles,  which  laid  him  there. 

It  happened  that  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1541,  Weli  Dada  had  retired  from  the  conflict 
with  the  Christian  in  his  usual  state  of  exhaustion. 
He  was  sinking  into  deep  sleep  on  the  place  where 
his  tomb  now  stands,  when  he  was  awakened  by 
some  friendly  kicks.  "  Go  home,  holy  man,"  cried  his 
assailants  ;  "  the  infidel  dogs  of  Spaniards  are  landed, 
the  Divan  are  debating  upon  submission,  the  streets 
will  be  no  safe  place  for  you." 

"  Submission,  say  you?"  cried  the  Marabout,  still 
excited  by  his  combat  with  the  Christian, — "  lead  me 
to  the  Divan.'' 

They  led  him  to  the  Divan,  and  he  went  in,  and  he 
cursed  Charles  Y.,  and  he  cursed  Andre  Doria,  and  I 
am  afraid  he  even  cursed  the  absent  Pope.  "  Leave 
them  to  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  disperse  them.  Leave 
all  to  me  and  Allah." 

Some  said  he  was  drunk  with  wine,  but  others — 
wise  men,  such  as  there  are  always  some  of  in^  every 
grave  assembly — said,  "  He  is  a  holy  man ;  let  him 
alone," — and  so  he  was  let  alone. 

Then  Weli  Dada,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Faithful,  descended  the  steep  hill  until  he  reached 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  calling  for  one  of  the  whips 
wherewith  they  were  wont  to  scourge  the  Christian 
slaves,  and  additionally  inspired  peradventure  by  a 
constitutional  hatred  to  water,  which  in  different  ways 
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has  affected  many  holy  men,  he  set  to  work  vigorously 
lashing  the  waves. 

The  waters  were  immediately  whipped  np  into  a 
foam.  The  heavens  caught  the  impulse  ;  the  black 
tempests  of  the  north  came  forth,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
the  fleet  was  shattered  and  Algiers  was  saved. 

Weli  Dada  was  now  the  saAdour  of  his  creed  and 
country.  The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Christian 
slave  was  immediately  converted,  died  on  the  same 
day  with  him,  and  was  buried  with  him  in  this  same 
tomb. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  Mussulmans  of  Algiers 
have  been  strong  in  belief  of  the  miraculous  virtue  of 
the  whip. 

Pondering  upon  this  legend,  I  descended  towards 
the  French  qvMrtier,  and  oh  my  w^ay  I  saw  a  Chasseur 
d'Afrique  with  a  most  punishing-looking  whip  under 
his  arm,  talking  some  unintelligible  jargon  to  a  lazy 
Arab  who  lay  in  the  sun,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
listless  indifference.  The  Chasseur  went  on  talking 
what  he  seemed  to  believe  was  Arabic,  and  the  Arab 
continued  to  lounge  and  stare.  Suddenly  the  Chasseur 
removed  his  riding-whip  from  under  his  arm,  and, 
brandishing  it  in  the  air,  brought  it  down  with  tre- 
mendous force  upon  the  bare  legs  of  the  Muslem, 
apostrophising  him  at  the  same  time  as  chien  des 
Incles.  "  Amaun,  agah  amaun,"  cried  the  now  erect 
and  dancing  son  of  the  Desert,  "I  really  did  not 
know  you  were  speaking  Arabic." 
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l^ow,  how  could  lie  have  known  that  the  Chasseur 
was  talking  Arabic  after  the  whipping,  seeing  that 
he  did  not  know  it  before  the  whipping,  and  that  no 
other  explanation  was  given  ? 

Weli  Dada  was  a  great  prophet.  There  must  be 
something  miraculous  in  a  whip.  All  that  wo  see 
around  us  has  been  created  by  moral  and  physical 
whipping,  and  by  moral  and  physical  whipping  it 
must  be  maintained,  or  it  will  all  tumble  down 
again. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  "QUESTION  KABYLE." 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  EXPEDITION  EQUIPMENT  OF  FRENCH 

SOLDIERS  SPECULATIONS   AS  TO    THE  RESULT    OF  THE 

CAMPAIGN  PUBLIC    OPINION    IN    ALGIERS    AS    TO  THE 

KABYLES,   AND  WHAT    SHOULD    BE   DONE   WITH  THEM  

ACTUAL  RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED  AFTER  MY  JOURNEY  HAD 
ENDED. 

In  my  first  chapter  I  mentioned  the  departure  of  the 
French  expedition  against  the  independent  KabyUa. 
I  do  not  propose  to  myself  to  enter  into  the  morality 
of  this  question.  If  I  do  not  indulge  in  sentiment- 
ahty  or  enunciate  commonplace  moralities,  I  beg  of 
my  readers  to  give  me  credit  for  as  full  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  cruelty  of  conquest 
as  any  member  of  the  Peace  Society  can  have — per- 
haps a  better  appreciation,  for  I  have  breathed  the 
heavy  atmosphere  scented  with  death  which  hung 
about  Sebastopol ;  I  have  seen  the  corpses  of  whole 
families  heaped  together  in  their  own  courtyard,  and 
in  lonely  dingles  I  have  stopped  to  muse  over  bare 
skulls  and  skeleton  arms  protruding  from  the  soil. 
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But  I  have  here  proposed  to  myself  to  describe  and 
to  reason,  but  not  to  judge  or  moralise. 

Apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  object  of  this 
expedition,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  this  French 
army  filing  off  upon  their  march.  The  arrangements 
showed  you  at  once  how  it  is  that  the  French  soldier 
is  so  active  and  so  enduring.  He  carries  nothing 
but  his  arms.  Every  company  as  it  marches  off  is 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  mules,  each  laden  with 
two  panniers.  These  mules  carry  in  their  panniers 
the  men's  knapsacks,  and  also  those  curiously  con- 
trived tents  which  are  divided  into  portions  scarcely 
larger  than  a  walking-stick  fishing-rod,  but  which  are 
so  quickly  put  together  that  within  three  minutes 
after  the  boom  of  the  signal-gun  I  have  seen  a  vast 
hill-side  covered  with  canvass,  as  though  the  tent  of 
the  Arabian  tale  had  been  presented  to  the  Giaour 
by  the  guardian  genii  of  the  Persian  Shiahs,  on  pur- 
pose that  the  hated  sect  which  reveres  not  Ali  might 
be  destroyed. 

When  the  company  arrives  at  night  at  its  camping- 
ground  each  soldier  seeks  his  own  numbered  knap- 
sack ;  when  fighting  takes  place  these  mules  take  up 
the  wounded, — each  pannier  is  an  easy-chair.  Wher- 
ever he  may  be,  the  first  thing  a  French  soldier  in 
Africa  does  when  he  hears  a  cou^  de  fusil  is  to  throw 
off  his  knapsack. 

The  wonder,  of  course,  is  that  the  man  ever  finds 
his  knapsack  again  ;  but  French  officers  smile  when 
an  Englishman  expresses  such  wonder.    The  only 
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secret  is  that  this  particular  service  is  well  trained 
and  well  officered,  and  that  the  officers  are  held  piti- 
lessly responsible  for  any  confusion  or  loss. 

If  the  columns  I  saw  go  forth  against  the  Kabyles 
had  marched  in  what  we  call  heavy -marching  order, 
three  hours  of  their  quick  step,  under  this  African 
sun,  would  have  put  every  man  of  them  hors  de 
combat. 

This  ''question  Kahyle"  is  of  course  the  topic  which 
exercises  all  the  pens  and  all  the  tongues  of  Algiers. 
As  to  the  first  part  of  the  "  question,"  however,  there 
is  but  one  sentiment, — Kabylia  must  be  subdued 
now  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

It  does  seem  singular  that  this  has  not  been 
effected  before. 

With  the  exception  of  the  actual  precipices,  this 
Kabylia  is  all  rich  cultivated  land,  covered  with  olive- 
trees  and  cornfields.  Even  the  precipices  are  covet- 
able,  for  the  French  are  informed  that  rich  minerals 
crop  out  among  them.  A  little  nation  of  700,000 
souls  possesses  some  millions  of  acres  of  the  very 
best  land  in  all  Africa,  watered  by  three  rivers,  and 
teeming  vtdth  rich  harvests.  This  little  nation  comes 
within  two-score  leagues  of  Algiers,  and  cuts  off  the 
province  of  Algiers  from  that  of  Constantine,  stopping 
French  engineers  from  taking  their  levels  for  the 

*  In  the  subsequent  chapters  on  Morocco,  I  have  quoted  a  descrip- 
tion by  a  French  officer  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  French  march 
in  Algeria ;  but  as  he  does  not  notice  the  peculiarities  which  most  strike 
a  stranger  in  the  equipment  of  a  French  expedition,  I  have  let  this 
chapter  stand. 
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railway  between  Algiers  and  Philippeville,  driving- 
people  who  wish  to  travel  by  land  to  go  south  into  the 
Sahara,  in  order  to  get  to  the  province  of  Constan- 
tino !  Can  anything  be  more  impudent  or  absurd  ? 
More  seriously  speaking,  and  with  India  on  our  me- 
mory, is  it  in  the  course  of  human  events  that  the 
rrench  should  have  the  power  to  subdue  this  country 
and  should  resist  the  temptation  ? 

Why  they  have  not  conquered  this  country  before 
is  not  very  difficult  to  explain.  While  Abd-el-Kader 
was  abroad  they  had  plenty  of  work  upon  their  hands. 
These  Kabyles*  made  no  common  cause  with  the 
Arabs :  they  offered  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  kept  their  faith.  Moreover,  they  are  an  enemy 
to  be  feared.  These  are  the  old  Quinquegentes  who 
gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Eomans,  who  tried  the 
soldiership  of  Maximian,  and  revolted  again  sixty 
years  after.  "  Tu  ferocissimos  Mauritanice  populos, 
inaccessis  montium  jugis  et  nahcrali  munitione  fidentes, 
expugnasti,  recepisti,  transtulisti," — the  savans  of  Al- 
giers have  dug  out  this  fragment  from  the  Panegyrics. 
These  five  nations,  reduced  to  four  by  the  "  transtul- 
istz'  process  of  Maximian,  are  not  to  be  subdued  by 
bribing  or  intimidating  a  chief.  They  are  a  federal 
republic,  and  they  have  no  chiefs  but  those  whom 
they  elect  for  the  nonce.  They  are  good  haters  and 
bad  neighbours  to  the  Arabs,  for  the  Arabs  cheat 
them  and  steal  from  them,  and  the  Kabyles  make 

♦  The  Kabyles  are  Berbers.  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  of  African 
races,  especially  in  the  chapters  on  Morocco. 
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small  account  of  thrashing  them.  They  cannot  resist 
the  first  incursion  of  the  French  with  any  hopes  of 
success  ;  but  no  Frenchman  will  ever  be  safe  in  a 
Kabyle  village  unless  there  is  a  force  at  hand  suffi- 
cient to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  men  and  the  trunks 
of  all  the  olive-trees. 

Writing  this  in  Algiers  a  few  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  expedition,  I  hear  already  that  the 
advance  columns  of  the  French,  which  preceded  the 
division  that  went  from  Algiers,  have  seized  upon 
the  most  tenable  posts  in  the  country.  The  olive- 
tree  is,  in  plain  fact  quite  as  much  as  in  poetry,  a 
pledge  of  peace.  A  man  whose  wealth  lies  in  olive- 
trees  must  either  stand  and  fight  at  the  wall  of  his 
olive-grove,  or  must  submit ;  for  if  liis  enemy  cuts 
his  olive-trees  down,  it  takes  twenty  years  to  grow 
them  again.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Kabyles  become 
very  desperate,  there  will  not  be  a  protracted  resist- 
ance. 

The  conquest  is  looked  upon  here  as  a  fait  accom- 
pU.  The  only  matter  of  discussion  is,  w^hat  is  to  be 
done  with  it  ? 

It  is  supposed  that  the  intention  of  the  French 
Government  is  to  establish  military  posts  throughout 
the  country,  and  gradually  to  initiate  the  Kabyles 
into  all  the  arts  of  French  civilisation.  But  this 
would  involve  the  expense  of  an  army  of  occupation 
of  50,000  men  for  ten  years ;  and,  as  the  Algerines  say, 
Cui  bono  ?  If  the  Kabyles  are  to  retain  possession 
of  all  this  fine  land,  capable  of  maintaining  40,000 
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European  families,  what  is  the  use  of  "civilising" 
them? 

The  popular  view  of  the  question  in  Algiers  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  Kabyles  ought  to  be  translated. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  several  oases  in  the 
south  upon  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  where  others 
of  the  Berber  race  live  very  comfortably,  and  where 
the  Kabyles  might  be  placed.  It  is  mercifully  sug- 
gested that  they  might  be  allowed  to  take  their 
"  lestiaiix "  with  them,  and  it  is  economically  added 
that,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  give  them 
some  assistance,  to  keep  them  from  starving  till  they 
can  obtain  a  harvest  in  their  new  habitation,  the  ex- 
pense will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  olive- 
groves  and  cornfields  they  will  leave  behind  them. 

If  the  French  do  really  entertain  this  transporta- 
tion scheme  they  will  do  well  to  conceal  it  carefully, 
for  the  Kabyles  are  not  the  men  their  fathers  were,  if, 
when  such  a  notion  gets  among  them,  they  do  not 
reduce  their  country  to  a  desert,  and  fight  till  the  last 
man  dies  behind  the  highest  rock. 

These  speculations  can  now  be  judged  by  the 
event.  The  French  did  not  entertain  any  such  notion. 
They  did  what  I  anticipated  they  would  do  :  they 
drove  the  insurgents  up  into  the  mountains,  held 
possession  of  the  olive-groves  and  villages,  and  starved 
the  Kabyles  into  submission.  The  "question  Ka- 
byle  "  is,  however,  by  no  means  set  at  rest  even  yet. 


CHAPTER  ly. 


THE  PLAIN   OF   THE  METIDJA. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  PLAIN  ENVIRONS  OF  ALGIERS  BIRKA- 

DEN  SMALL  CIRCLE    OF   CULTIVATION  ALTERATION  IN 

CHARACTER  OF  SOIL  BOUFARIK  BLIDAH  EARTH- 
QUAKES THE  GORGE    OF    THE  CHIFA  MEDEAH  ME- 

DIANAH. 

The  plain  of  the  Metidja  is  one  of  the  great  nurseries 
of  French  colonisation.  I  will  attempt  to  describe 
it.  There  are  two  lines  of  mountains  running  almost 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  both  in  a  line  tangential 
to  the  coast  of  Algeria.  The  first  is  called  the  Col- 
lines  du  Sahel  (the  Coast  Hills),  and  it  strikes  the  sea 
at  the  point  upon  which  Algiers  is  built.  The  second 
is  called  the  Little  Atlas,  and  this  line  strikes  the  sea 
at  a  point  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Algiers. 
This  intervening  coast  of  twenty  miles  is  a  flat.  Over 
it  the  sea  at  some  former  time  no  doubt  rolled,  and, 
passing  inwards  through  the  two  lines  of  hills,  formed 
a  large  bay  which  must  have  nearly  severed  the  point 
upon  which  Algiers  is  built  from  the  mainland.  The 
bed  of  this  winding  gulf  is  now  the  plain  of  the  Me- 
tidja.   It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
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from  ten  to  fifteen  in  width.  This  plain,  or  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  it,  the  French  Government,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  conquest,  have  retained,  in 
order  to  people  it  with  a  French,  or,  at  any  rate,  with 
an  European  population.  It  is  at  this  moment  as 
completely  French  in  manners,  costume,  and  popula- 
tion as  the  country  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles. 

We  will  now  make  an  excursion  across  the  Metidja 
to  Blidah. 

Leaving  Algiers  we  climb  the  dusty  road  which 
leads  to  the  Upper  Mustapha,  and  wind  upwards  until 
we  have  gained  the  summit  of  the  line  of  the  Collines 
du  Sahel.  From  this  point  we  have  the  plain  of  the 
Metidja  below  us,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
range  of  the  Little  Atlas.  As  a  mere  prospect  it  is 
very  fine — something  like  the  view  of  the  Campagna 
of  Eome  seen  from  the  Appian  Way,  and  looking 
towards  the  Alban  Hills,  but  without  the  ruins.  As 
we  descend  the  hill  the  land  on  either  side  is  culti- 
vated in  little  garden  patches.  Tobacco  is  the  favourite 
crop,  and  although  well  hoed  and  cared  for,  and  the 
plants  green  and  thriving,  the  cultivation  appears  to 
be  recent,  and  the  produce  very  stunted.  The  centre 
of  this  ring  of  cultivation  is  the  village  of  Birkaden, 
where  "  on  donne  a  hoire  et  a  manger"  and  "  on  loge 
a  pied  et  a  cheval''  just  as  they  do  in  other  French 
villages.  The  only  feature  of  an  Eastern  character 
is  a  little  Moorish  caravanserai — a  small  building  with 
little  marble  pillars  in  front  and  a  sort  of  cloister  in- 
side, and  with  a  large  water-trough  between  it  and  the 
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road.  Some  Arabs  are  sitting  cross-legged  under  the 
shadow  of  the  arches,  and  a  camel  is  standing  by  the 
water-trough.  These  are  not  dwellers  in  the  Metidja  : 
they  are  travellers,  perhaps  from  Titri,  perhaps  from 
the  Great  Desert  beyond.  Ever  and  anon  a  much  less 
genuine -looking  Arab  passes  by,  perched  upon  the 
back  of  a  mule,  or  a  diligence  rattles  through  with 
several  white  hournmcses  huddled  together  on  the  roof. 
But  the  cowpe  and  the  interieiii'  are  filled  with  French ; 
the  houses  of  the  village  are  all  occupied  by  French ; 
the  Arab  is  a  foreigner  and  an  exception,  a  farm  ser- 
vant, or  an  occasional  labourer. 

Birkaden  is  not  down  in  the  plain.  We  must  still 
descend  a  little  before  we  reach  the  margin  of  the 
Metidja.  Here  we  see  Frenchmen  ploughing  the  red 
sandstone  soil  with  bullocks  of  a  larger  size  than  those 
most  diminutive  of  beasts  which  the  Arabs  use  to 
draw  their  waggons  in  the  suburbs  of  Algiers.  A 
little  further  on  we  meet  with  about  fifty  acres  of 
tobacco,  and  then  cultivation  ceases  for  a  while ;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  road  the  plain  is  covered  with 
thick  brushwood. 

We  are  still  only  skirting  the  plain.  The  road  we 
are  riding  along  is  as  good  as  our  Holyhead  road :  with 
culverts  of  strong  masonry,  piles  of  well-broken  stone 
at  short  intervals,  deep  ditches,  and  every  other  pre- 
paration to  resist  heavy  rains  and  hard  wear.  For 
the  present  it  passes  rather  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
Collines  du  Sahel.  We  have  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Metidja,  therefore,  upon  our  left :  nothing  but  a 
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desert  of  brushwood,  witli  little  islet  farms.  We  can 
see  that  far  away  in  the  distance,  and  seeming  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  range  of  the  Little  Atlas,  are  the 
white  Moorish  houses  with  their  attendant  grove  of 
oranges  or  olives,  and  their  surrounding  farms.  These 
are  not  the  work  of  French  hands,  except  so  far  as  that 
the  architectural  character  of  these  ancient  chateaux 
has  been  destroyed.  These  farms  belonged  to  the 
Government  in  the  time  of  the  Deys,  and  were  enjoyed 
by  the  officers  of  state.  They  have,  of  course,  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  French  proprietors. 

Near  the  fine  new  road  we  at  present  see  nothing 
but  an  occasional  herd  of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  sheep, 
tended  always  by  an  Arab  herdsman  or  shepherd.  The 
animals  are  certainly  not  Arabs.  The  long -horned 
oxen  w^ould  hardly  obtain  a  prize  at  Smithfield,  but 
they  are  very  respectable.  The  sheep  are  very  like 
our  Leicesters,  and  were  probably  got  by  the  rams 
which  Governor  Eandon  collected  with  great  care, 
and  kept  for  the  use  of  the  colonists.  Some  five  or 
six  miles  further  on  we  arrive  at  one  of  those  small 
military  posts  which,  when  this  tract  was  the  theatre 
of  incessant  battle,  protected  the  French  occupation. 
It  is  a  square,  enclosed  by  an  earthen  rampart ;  but  a 
few  houses  are  built  in  this  square,  and  again  cul- 
tivation flourishes  for  a  little  distance  around  it. 
Again  we  pass  on  through  uncultivated  miles,  meet- 
ing, however,  frequent  diligences  jingling  along,  just 
as  diligences  crawled  and  trotted  in  the  olden  time 
between  Calais  and  Paris,  and  encountering  also  wag- 
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gons  of  produce,  always  driven  by  Frencliineii ;  and,  I 
will  add,  by  Frenchmen  who  look  strong  and  well  to 
do.  About  this  part  there  are  a  few  houses  built  by 
the  roadside.  One  of  them  has  a  well,  and  water  in 
it,  for  a  French  matron  is  even  now  drawing  up  the 
bucket. 

At  this  point  the  road  turns  off  from  the  foot  of  the 
Coast  Hills,  and  crosses  the  plain.  There  is  no  more 
underwood.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  now  gives 
e\T.dence  of  marshy  land ;  instead  of  hroussailes,  we 
see  large  tracts  of  reeds.  But  the  pastures  in  the 
green  spring-time  of  February  or  March  are  doubtless 
rich,  for  several  beast-houses  have  been  built — not  by 
the  Moors,  but  by  the  French ;  and  there  are  large 
drains  which,  although  but  dry  channels  now,  tell  that 
the  strong  hand  of  the  French  Government  has  been 
at  work,  preparing  the  table  for  the  multitude  which 
will  not  come. 

We  have  now  reached  the  thirty-second  kilometre 
(twenty  miles)  from  Algiers,  and  these  signs  of  moist- 
ure show  that  we  are  near  to  Boufarik.  "  Twenty 
years  ago,"  said  to  me  an  of&cer  in  the  French  Civil 
Service,  who  knows  more  of  Africa,  and  of  the  lan- 
guages and  tribes  of  Africa,  and  of  the  resources  of 
Algeria,  than  any  other  li^dng  man,  "  I  stopped  on 
one  of  my  circuits  to  refresh  myself  at  Boufarik.  It 
consisted  then  of  a  pond  of  water,  three  trees,  and  two 
tents.  I  passed  quickly  on,  for  it  was  scarcely  safe 
to  repose,  even  for  an  hour,  in  the  miasma  of  that 
marsh.    At  the  present  day  Boufarik  contains  I  am 
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afraid  to  say  how  many  thousand  inhabitants,  and  its 
climate  is  more  salubrious  than  Paris." 

Boufarik  is  evidently  the  garden  of  the  Metidja. 
As  we  draw  near  we  are  met  by  at  least  twenty  wag- 
gons laden  with  tobacco,  tied  in  bales ;  everything 
begins  to  look  green  and  luxuriant ;  large  fields  of 
tobacco,  four  feet  high,  and  with  leaves  a  foot  long, 
give  one  for  the  first  time  to  believe  that  this  profit- 
able weed  can  be  brought  to  a  fair  development  in 
Algeria.  Even  on  this  29th  of  September,  after  a 
drought  of  seven  months,  there  is  still  water  in  the 
drains.  Willows  and  poplars  thrive  by  the  roadside ; 
mulberry  and  olive  trees  look  for  the  first  time  as 
mulberry  and  olive  trees  should  look.  There  is  a  vine- 
yard which  is  healthy,  although  not  very  carefully 
dressed :  what  its  produce  may  have  been  I  cannot 
say,  any  more  than  I  can  speak  of  the  produce  of  the 
corn  crops,  for  the  harvest  is  long  since  passed. 

Boufarik  is  now  a  thorough  French  village,  pur 
sang,  two  broad  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  rows  of  trees  along  the  trottoir,  two  caf^s  and 
a  billiard-table.  If  these  do  not  make  a  French  vil- 
lage, I  can  form  no  other  idea  of  one.  Boufarik  is 
the  pride  of  all  the  civil  departments  of  Algeria,  the 
triumph  of  French  colonisation.  Boufarik  thrives  upon 
its  own  resources.  Boufarik  produces  tobacco  which 
is  smoked  upon  the  boulevards  of  Paris ;  Boufarik 
sends  olives  to  the  table  of  the  Emperor  ;  Boufarik 
is  going  to  supply  Lyons  with  silk,  and — Allah  only 
knows — perhaps  Manchester  with  cotton. 
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Let  us  pay  our  compliments  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Metidja,  and  let  us  honestly  and  gravely  congratulate 
the  French  Government  upon  the  miracles  effected 
here  by  a  little  judicious  drainage,  and  then  let  us 
pass  on.  Alas  !  we  have  only  reached  two  miles  from 
Boufarik  when  the  oasis  is  behind  us.  Again  the 
hrcntssailes  appear ;  no  olive,  nor  mulberry,  nor  willow 
is  in  sight ;  no  tobacco  tempts  a  vagrant  donkey  to 
chew — an  act  which  I  saw  one  engaged  in  near  Birk- 
aden  ; — all  is  just  as  the  Turks  left  it.  The  long  dusty 
road  extends  in  a  wearisome  right  line  away  to  another 
military  post,  where  there  is  a  column  to  the  memory 
of  twenty-two  French  soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces 
here.  Some  cultivation  is  seen  round  the  village  that 
has  taken  the  place  of  this  now  useless  "  blocus." 
Then,  again,  the  indigenous  brushwood  prevails  ;  the 
road  shoots  straight  through  it  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Atlas,  and  the  white  houses  of  Blidah,  or  Belida, 
glisten  in  the  distance. 

Blidah  has  the  appearance  of  a  third-rate  French 
town.  It  has  a  place  shaded  on  each  of  its  four  sides 
by  avenues  of  lime-tree,  and  surrounded  by  substan- 
tial houses,Nvith  colonnades  in  front,  quite  as  good 
— although  that  is  not  saying  much — as  our  Opera  Co- 
lonnade. Every  evening,  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock, 
a  military  band  of  forty  performers  solace  their  exile 
with  the  music  of  Donizetti  and  Verdi,  much  better 
executed  than  the  Londoners  heard  it  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  civil  and  military  officials  take  their  evening 
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promenade  under  the  limes,  and  their  husbands  and 
brothers  sip  their  coffee  outside  the  cafis,  or  play  that 
senseless  cannoning  game  of  French  billiards  inside. 
I  came  to  Africa  prepared  to  live  on  dates  and  weak 
coffee,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to  escape  from, 
or  resist,  the  temptation  of  three  courses  and  a  bottle  of 
Chambertin.  Burgundy — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
is  the  staple  drink  of  all  that  portion  of  the  180,000 
[Frenchmen  who  have  found  it  prudent  to  give  up 
drinking  large  quantities  of  coarse  absinthe.  The 
strong,  generous,  heating  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  that 
vinous  vitriol  which  grows  upon  the  lower  Ehone, 
are  too  near  to  Algeria.    In  Blidah  you  may  buy 
Ma9ons,  and  Beaunes,  and  Cotes,  and  rough  new 
Hermitages,  almost  as  cheap  as  you  can  at  Mar- 
seilles.   There  is,  however,  in  a  low  suburb  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Moorish  town ;  and  three  little  mosques 
and  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  shrouded  female, 
aided  by  two  very  high  palm-trees  and  some  cy- 
presses, just  hint  that  the  diligences  we  see  about 
do  not  run  to  Paris.    The  vast  barracks,  the  streets 
crowded  with  soldiers,  the  large  salon  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Eegence,  wherein  thirty  ofi&cers  are  dining,  all 
tell  how  Blidah  now  thrives — not  by  the  produce  of 
the  mountains  behind  it,  or  of  the  plains  before  it, 
but  upon  the  money  drawn  from  France  to  maintain 
the  army  of  occupation. 

But  if  one  happen  to  wake  in  the  night  at  Blidah, 
and  a  door  should  slam,  or  a  heavy  dragoon  should 
be  walking  in  the  room  underneath,  or  anything  else 
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should  occur  to  shake  the  house  a  little,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  recollection  that  you  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  second  floor  of  a  French-built  house ;  that 
the  Moors  build  their  houses  here  of  only  one  story, 
flat  upon  the  ground  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  the  whole  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1825,  and  the  house  wherein  you  are  trying 
to  sleep  was  built  upon  the  ruins. 

It  is  a  fine  clear  morning :  let  us  take  a  caleche 
and  go  over  the  Atlas  by  the  gorge  of  the  Chifa. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  view  spread 
before  us  as  we  drive  out  of  the  gate  of  Blidah,  and 
through  the  three  little  zones  of  cultivation  which 
I  have  already  mentioned.  The  broad  plain  looks 
like  an  enormous  arena.  We  now  see  its  termination 
to  the  west,  where  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
circles  across  from  the  range  of  Atlas  to  the  range 
of  the  Sahel.  Distant  upon  our  right,  white  Co- 
leah  (where  an  English  colony  has  miserably  failed) 
is  discernible  upon  the  slope  of  one  of  the  Sahel 
hills ;  and  further  on,  upon  the  same  line,  near  to 
where  the  sreat  moimtain  called  the  Jackal  swells 
in  the  sunlight,  we  easily  distinguish  the  pyramid 
of  earth  which,  if  antiquaries  are  to  be  trusted,  marks 
the  sepulchre  of  the  old  Numidian  kings.  In  the 
presence  of  this  grey  monumental  piece  of  history,  the 
temptation  is  very  strong  to  talk  a  little  of  Syphax 
and  Masinissa,  and  of  poor  Sophonisba,  of  the  two 
Jubas,  and  of  the  whole  stream  of  Numidian  story, 
from  the  first  Scipio  to  Belisarius.    But  I  have  pro- 
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mised  to  write  only  of  crops  and  cattle,  and  things 
of  modern  interest ;  so  let  us  forget  our  Livy  and 
Sallust  and  Procopius,  and  drive  on  ! 

To  our  left  we  of  course  have  the  heights  of 
Atlas.  Soon  the  plain  exhibits  all  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  a  mighty  river.  Broad  channels  of  bare 
pebbles  and  dry  sands  lie  multiplied  before  us, 
showing  at  once  the  strength  and  the  caprice  of  this 
giant  of  the  mountains.  The  friable  sandstone  has 
been  dug  away  by  the  torrent,  and  cliffs  forty  feet 
deep  are  to  be  seen  in  parts  where  the  Chifa  has 
rushed  through  a  hill  without  deigning  to  turn  aside 
and  roll  round  its  base.  Long  timber  bridges  span 
this  dangerous  tract,  and  the  cautious  road  makes 
a  long  detour  before  it  seizes  upon  an  opportune 
acclivity,  and  enters  the  gorge  at  an  altitude  safe 
above  the  river's  highest  swell. 

If  I  were  writing  with  an  eye  to  the  picturesque, 
I  would  describe  this  pass  of  the  Atlas  in  at  least  a 
hundred  pages.  The  little  rill  tumbling  from  rock 
to  rock  in  the  deep  chasm  far  down,  chafing  through 
the  ruins  which  in  his  might  and  fury  he  himself 
has  made — the  tall  overhanging  mountains  clad  and 
crowned  with  foliage,  save  where  the  broad  torrents 
have  scarped  their  sides,  and  save  also  where  those 
monkeys  which  are  ambling  and  sprawling  about 
have  scratched  their  holes  and  thrown  down  the 
soil,  like  the  entrance  to  a  mine — the  stern  onward 
march  of  the  unswerving  military  road,  which  treads 
through  the  rock,  walks  on  strong  legs  of  masonry 
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over  the  chasms,  ever  and  anon  strides  over  the 
river,  finds  broad  footing  on  the  face  of  precipices, 
and,  immutable  and  resistless  as  fate,  continues  with 
firm  purpose  to  press  through  the  gorge  till  the 
appearance  of  the  vine-covered  plain  and  the  white 
walls  of  Medeah  show  that  its  work  is  done — the 
limestone  caves  dripping  with  clear  water  and  fan- 
tastic with  their  stalactites,  into  which  the  light  first 
streamed  when  the  soldier  roadmaker  fired  his  blast 
— the  long  strings  of  mules  and  camels  laden  with 
the  corn  of  Medeah,  and  guided  by  grisly  Arabs, 
wrapped  from  top  to  knee  in  that  wonderfully 
picturesque  white-hooded  toga  ;  —  surely  here  are 
materials  for  a  description  which  would  bring  the 
Ehine  and  the  Eighi  into  disrepute,  and  crowd  the 
Atlas  next  autumn  with  sketching  tourists. 

But  I  have  only  brought  my  readers  here  that  I 
might  better  impress  upon  them  by  what  strong 
obstacles  the  plain  of  the  Metidja  is  separated  from 
the  South-of- Atlas  part  of  the  province  of  Algiers. 

Through  this  pass  French  colonisation  struggles 
with  a  st^p  less  firm  than  that  of  the  military  road. 
When  the  Metidja  is  full  the  overflow  may  ooze 
through  the  pass  of  the  Chifa,  and  give  stability  to 
the  colony  which  now  tills  patches  of  the  plain 
around  Medeah,  producing  corn  which  must  be 
sent  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  a  market,  and  a  wine 
which  I  hope  I  may  not  again  be  condemned  to 
drink  ;  which  is  connected  with  Algiers  by  a  mil- 
itary road  that  in  winter  is  stopped  to  peaceful 
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travellers  by  tlie  torrents  which  thiinder  down  upon 
it,  but  which  is  always  under  the  protection  of  a 
strong  garrison  and  a  French  fortified  city. 

It  would  give  me  considerable  opportunity  for 
description,  also,  if  I  were  to  take  my  readers  along 
the  mountains  to  the  right,  up  to  Medianah,  v/here 
there  is  another  little  circle  of  Government  land, 
another  French  city  sustained  by  military  expen- 
diture, and  another  attempt  at  colonisation  ;  but  I 
should  add  nothing  new  upon  the  subject  which  now 
interests  us.  These  are  the  only  two  colonies  to  the 
south  of  the  mountains.  They  will  swell,  no  doubt, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Sahara  by  European  hus- 
bandmen will  roll  on  when  the  Metidja  is  fully 
peopled — but  not  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CULTIVATION  IN  THE  METIDJA. 

THE  METIDJA  FARM — THE  DWARF  PALM-TREE  THE  LABOUR 

QUESTION  NECESSITY   OF    AN  EUROPEAN  POPULATION  IN 

THE  METIDJA  CAUSES  OF  SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  COLON- 
ISATION  DIFFICULTIES    OF    GRUBBING         DROUGHT  IN 

•  SUMMER  AND    AUTUMN  ARTIFICIAL   IRRIGATION  NECES- 
SARY FOR  COTTON  ANTD  TOBACCO. 

I  IMIJST  return  for  a  few  sentences  to  tlie  plain  of 
the  Metidja ;  for  although  I  was  tempted  over  the 
gorge  of  the  Chifa,  and  into  the  outlying  lands  beyond, 
this  is  the  true  feature  of  French  colonisation  in  the 
province  of  Algiers.  I  must  not  bore  people  by 
taking  them  up  and  down  the  whole  sixty  miles,  or 
by  interlacing  it  like  a  turnip-field  in  September. 
Indeed,  this  would  be  very  hard  work.  The  jujubes 
would  tear  our  clothes  to  tatters,  and  the  shingle 
of  the  wide  empty  torrent-beds  would  cut  our  shoes 
to  pieces ;  the  skulking  jackal  would  occasionally 
startle  us,  and  the  watch-dogs  at  the  little  isolated 
farms  would  perhaps  seize  upon  all  the  raiment  that 
the  hrousscdles  had  left ;  but  I  could  show  no  more 
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than  I  have  already  shown  in  onr  journey  from  the 
Sahel  to  the  Little  Atlas. 

The  result  of  my  examination  is,  that  this  vast 
extent  of  level  land  is  of  great,  although  very  unequal, 
natural  fertility,  but  that  at  present,  as  a  whole,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  cultivated  at  all. 

The  old  Moorish  farms  and  the  French  military 
stations,  now  turned  into  villages,  are  mere  oases  in 
the  unproductive  waste.  There  are  six  hundred 
square  miles  of  rich  land  in  the  plain,  and  there  cer- 
tainly are  not  thirty  villages,  each  having  its  little 
zones  of  cultivation. 

Around  these  we  have,  first,  a  circle  of  little  patches 
of  garden-ground,  cabbages  and  pot-herbs,  and  here 
and  there,  but  very  rarely,  potatoes.  These  are  re- 
lieved by  a  few  mulberry  and  olive  trees,  and  are 
divided  by  hedges  of  cactus  or  aloes.  The  next  ring 
of  cultivation  consists  of  patches  of  tobacco  and  maize, 
sometimes  sown  separately,  sometimes  intermixed, 
two  or  three  acres  each,  with  perhaps  a  few  fruit- 
trees.  Then  comes  a  third  circle  of  land,  now  dry 
and  parched,  but  which  the  withered  stubble  tells  us 
has  grown  a  crop  of  barley.  After  this  there  is  some- 
times a  fourth  zone  of  partially  cleared  land,  where 
you  may  still  gather  wild  dates  under  the  fanlike 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm,  and  where  you  may  scratch 
yourself  with  the  sharp  briers  of  the  wild  jujube  ;  but 
the  other  less  resisting  vegetation  has  been  cleared 
away.  The  plough  has  been  pushed  between  and 
around,  and  barley  or  wheat  has  been  sown  and 
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reaped.  The  outer  rim  of  this  last  zone  is  perhaps 
a  mile  from  the  town  or  village.  After  this  nature 
resumes  her  sway  ;  and  if  a  bullock  should  die  in  the 
bush,  the  jackals  may  eat  him  in  peace. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  this  rich  plain 
cannot  remain  long  untenanted ;  that  if  the  Arabs 
are  kept  out,  the  French  must  rush  in  ;  or  that,  if  the 
French  do  not,  the  Spaniards,  who  form  the  bulk  of 
the  foreign  population,  or  the  Germans,  who  are  next 
in  number,  will  swarm  to  this  land  of  Goshen. 

The  great  objection  to  this  sanguine  point  of  view 
is  the  dwarf  palm-tree.  The  roots  of  this  pertina- 
cious indigene  are  quite  as  difficult  to  grub  up  as 
our  gorse,  and  the  dwarf  palm  is  everywhere.  Now, 
it  costs  from  £d  to  £8  an  acre  to  bring  a  piece  of 
gorse  under  the  plough  in  England ;  and  here,  where 
European  labour  is  not  to  be  had,  and  where  Arabs 
will  not  do  hard  work,  it  is  as  expensive  to  clear  a 
piece  of  the  Metidja,  as  it  is  in  England  to  grub  up 
gorse  or  underwood. 

The  labour  question  is  always  the  vital  difficulty 
of  an  infant  colony,  and  to  this  is  superadded,  in 
Algeria,  the  want  of  capital.  The  French  Govern- 
ment make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  conces- 
sion, that  the  proprietor  shall  employ  only  European 
labour.  But  French  husbandmen  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  Metidja  under  five  francs  a-day,  and  they  can 
only  be  obtained  at  this  rate  because  there  is  small 
demand  for  them.  If  the  colonists  were  able  to  offer 
five  francs  a-day  for  a  considerable  number  of  hands, 
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the  rate  of  wages  would  quickly  rise  to  double  that 
sum.  The  press  of  Algeria  is  now  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  abrogating  this  exclusion  of  Arab  labour ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  such  a  relaxation  would  be  either  wise 
or  effectual.  At  present,  when  a  colonist  can  get  Arab 
labour  for  work  upon  which  an  Arab  can  be  profit- 
ably employed,  he  makes  light  of  the  condition,  and 
the  authorities  shut  their  eyes  to  the  infraction.  I 
have  already  mentioned  seeing  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds, and  a  few  farm-servants,  with  swarthy  limbs 
and  white  bournouses.  The  instances,  however,  are 
not  numerous.  There  is  still  a  strong  antipathy 
among  the  Arabs  to  serve  a  French  master.  The 
Arab  who  does  so  incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  chief, 
and  loses  caste  among  his  tribe.  Perhaps  if  the 
Government  were  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  this 
sentiment  might  be  eradicated  or  coerced,  and  the 
Metidja  might  be  cultivated  in  a  rough,  superficial 
Arab  manner,  by  an  Arab  population  under  French 
proprietors.  But  this  would  not  be  colonisation  ; 
this  would  not  be  to  make  Algeria  a  French  pro- 
vince. It  would  be  to  pile  up  the  materials  of  insur- 
rection against  the  very  gates  of  Algiers.  Some  day 
a  prophet  would  arise,  the  French  proprietors  would 
be  massacred  in  their  beds,  the  French  army  would 
extirpate  the  insurgents,  and  the  Metidja  would  re- 
turn to  its  old  state.  The  French  Government  is 
quite  right  in  the  view  it  takes  in  this  matter.  To 
make  Algeria  a  paying  colony,  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Tel  must  be  filled  with  a  French  population.  Beyond 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  let  the  Arab  sow  and 
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reap  iu  peace,  paying  liis  tribute.  A  moderate  mili- 
tary force,  scattered  in  military  posts,  would  suffice 
to  maintain  that  peace  and  enforce  that  tribute,  if  a 
strong  militia  existed  in  the  Tel,  who  would  lay  aside 
their  reaping-hooks,  and  take  up  the  rifle  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions  ;  but  if  you  have  an  Arab  popula- 
tion in  the  Metidja,  you  must  garrison  every  five 
miles  of  the  plain,  from  the  Isser  to  the  Chenoua. 

I  am  digressing,  however,  from  my  subject,  which 
was  to  describe  and  account  for  the  slow  progress 
which  colonisation  makes  in  the  Metidja.  There  is 
no  opportunity  for  great  capitalists,  because  there  is 
no  labour,  or,  rather,  no  labour  suitable  to  be  had  at 
prices  that  would  make  the  results  remunerative. 
Kearly  all  the  colonists  who  came  out  with  capital 
have  failed.  The  little  men  who  settle  and  clear  their 
plot  do  so  with  their  own  hands  :  they  are  often 
waiters  at  cafes,  or  workmen  on  the  roads,  or  dis- 
banded soldiers,  who  have  scraped  together  a  few 
hundred  francs,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Jardin  d'Essai 
and  the  Imperial  prizes,  their  first  crops  are  of  a  very 
indifferent  character.    They  have  to  learn  their  trade. 

The  Abd-el-Kader  of  1860,  in  the  Metidja,  is  the 
dwarf  palm-tree.  If  Napoleon  III.  is  prepared  to 
clear  six  hundred  square  miles  of  forest — for  the  roots 
are  as  bad  as  those  of  forest  trees — he  will  get  rid  of 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  an  Euro- 
pean population  in  this  plain.  This  is  a  somewhat 
more  arduous  task  than  Changarnier  or  Lamoriciere 
accomplished,  for  you  cannot  drive  away  ten  thousand 
wild  palms  by  cutting  down  a  few  hundreds  of  them  ; 
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and  a  razzia  of  fire  and  smoke  among  the  jujubes  will 
not  prevent  their  reappearance  next  spring.  When 
this  has  been  done  he  must  go  further,  if  he  would 
produce  cotton  or  tobacco  in  large  quantities.  He 
must  build  reservoirs  in  the  hills,  and  dig  canals 
through  the  plain.  The  rains  which  fall  from  Octo- 
ber to  March  may  sufficiently  satu.rate  the  earth  to 
carry  a  corn  crop  through  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
up  to  a  July  harvest ;  but  nothing  but  artificial  irri- 
gation will  cover  the  Metidja  with  cotton  and  tobacco. 

If  this  were  done,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Frenchmen  were  at  work  tilling  the  land  and  tending 
the  mills,  the  Metidja  would  doubtless  be  a  miracle 
of  wealth.  But  a  miracle  is  required  to  fulfil  these 
conditions,  and  it  is  yet  un wrought. 

France  has  done  wonderful  things  in  Africa  :  cities, 
and  military  roads,  and  bridges,  and  vast  draining- 
dykes,  rise  into  active  being  wherever  her  armies  set 
their  foot ;  perhaps  she  may  even  do  this.  But  if  it 
is  to  be  done  within  the  next  hundred  years,  it  must 
be  done  by  the  Government.  With  us  the  energy  of 
the  people  does  everything,  and  we  ask  no  more  of 
our  Government  than  to  give  us  security  and  freedom 
for  its  exercise.  The  French  have  not  the  spirit  of 
colonisation,  and  at  present,  although  every  industri- 
ous colonist  is  thriving  and  healthy,  colonisation 
makes  no  progress. 

That  this  is  the  fact  I  shall  establish  beyond  doubt 
when  I  come  to  the  statistics  of  the  population  of 
Algeria. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE  COAST  OF  ALGERIA— ALGIERS  TO 
PHILIPPEVILLE. 

LIBERALITY    OF    FRENCH    SYSTEM  ERRORS    IN  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY  PROHIBITION  OF  COMMERCIAL  PACKET-BOATS 

IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  WORK  FOR  FRENCH  NAVY  DIFFI- 
CULTIES  OF    GETTING  FROM  ALGIERS  TO  CONSTANTINE  

GETTING  TICKETS  FOR  THE  "  PHARE"  THE  DECK  OF  THE 

"PHARE"  THE  ladies'   CABIN  OF  THE   "  PHARE"  THE 

COAST-LINE  DELLIS  LANDING    POWDER  CIGARS  AND 

LUCIFER- MATCHES  POLITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  DELLIS  

THE  KABYLES  AT  HOME  DJIGELLI  A  TOWN  DESTROYED 

BY  AN  EARTHQUAKE  THE  DESERTED  WIFE  THE  STORY 

OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE  THE  LAST  NIGHT  IN  THE  "  PHARE." 

Writing  as  I  am  in  Algeria,  I  am  afraid  my  ideas 
will  be  thought  in  England  to  be  those  of  an  opti- 
mist ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a  very  strong  admir- 
ation of  the  manner  in  which  military  and  civil 
business  is  transacted  here.  I  have  had  more 
opportunities  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men 
of  seeing  how  the  machine  works.  Everything 
is  done  liberally,  and  yet  economically.  For  an 
adequate  object,  such  as  making  a  pestiferous  town 
healthy,  or  adapting  a  corps  of  troops  to  a  necessary 
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service,  the  French  are  dismayed  by  no  number  of 
figures.  If  a  book  is  useful,  they  set  it  up  in  type, 
and  let  the  author  take  as  many  copies  as  he  pleases, 
paying  for  the  paper.  If  a  portion  of  the  country  is 
unknown,  they  send  the  best  antiquaries  and  botan- 
ists, and  engineers  and  statists,  they  have  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  produce  a  return  which  exhausts  the  whole 
subject :  witness  the  Exploration  Scientifigue,  which, 
although  published  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate,  costs 
d£*100,  and  fills  five  portmanteaus.  Yet  there  is  no 
want  of  proper  checks — no  jobs,  no  masses  of  idle 
gossip  printed  large,  and  bound  in  blue  paper ;  no 
gross  engineering  blunders  (except,  perhaps,  in  the 
character  of  their  buildings  in  regard  to  earthquakes), 
no  snug  sinecures,  and  no  nepotism.  The  French 
may  not  see  their  way  to  colonise  Africa,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  do — I  find  fresh  proofs,  every  step  I 
take  in  the  country,  that  they  do  not ;  but  to  conquer, 
and  to  hold  a  conquest,  there  is  no  system  like  that  I 
see  in  action  around  me.  The  faults  committed  by 
the  French  are  always  in  their  vain  attempts  to  cor- 
rect some  natural  weakness.  Their  peasantry  will 
not  emigrate,  and  the  genius  of  their  population  is 
not  maritime.  They  have  a  proverb,  that  a  man  must 
be  very  poor  or  very  mad  to  trust  himself  upon  the 
sea.  The  Government  attempts  to  overcome  the  stay- 
at-home  disposition  of  the  people  by  free  passages 
and  premiums  upon  cotton  ;  it  provides  work  for  the 
navy  by  interdicting  the  establishment  of  commercial 
packet-boats  along  the  littoral  of  Algeria. 
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Miserable  is  tlie  fate  of  the  poor  wretch  who  has  to 
pass  from  the  province  of  Algiers  to  that  of  Constan- 
tiue.  He  cannot  go  by  land  unless  he  go  round  by 
the  desert,  for  the  independent  Kabyles  would  shoot 
him.  He  must  go  by  sea,  and  must  go  in  a  French 
vessel  of  war.  Let  me  tell  my  story  as  a  warning  to 
others.  The  first  operation  is  to  go  to  the  post-ofi&ce 
in  Algiers.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  post-office,  at  the 
hour  indicated,  you  will  find  a  crowd,  say  one  hun- 
dred, of  the  dirtiest  and  most  repulsive  inhabitants 
of  this  African  earth, — Maltese,  Jews,  and  Arabs,  and 
half-castes  of  every  race  ;  they  are  all  pressing  to  a 
little  window  where  the  tickets  are  given.  You  must 
push  your  way  among  all  these,  and  you  must  go  in 
person,  with  your  passport  in  your  hand.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  there  are  more  applicants  than  tickets, 
and  unless  you  push  lustily,  and  yield  to  no  fear  of 
falling  vermin,  you  will  never  get  to  Constantine.  I 
will  suppose  that  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  to 
the  window :  the  gentleman  inside  is  remarkably 
leisurely  and  civil ;  the  crowd  at  your  back  is  natu- 
rally impatient  and  pressing.  You  are  told  that  the 
first-class  tickets  are  all  reserved  for  superior  officers  ; 
the  second,  for  the  inferior  officers ;  the  third-class 
ticket  entitles  you  to  standing-room  on  the  deck,  and 
the  voyage  lasts  about  forty-eight  hours. 

I  w^as  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  friend  at  court,  and 
by  great  luck  I  obtained  a  second-class  ticket ;  but 
this  did  not  admit  me  to  either  a  first  or  second  class 
cabin,  or  to  mess  with  the  magnates  of  the  sword :  it 
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simply  gave  me  a  sleeping-berth.  For  this  the  post- 
office  charges  forty-eight  francs.  Never  was  such  a  ves- 
sel of  war  seen  as  the  "Phare."  The  deck  was  a  dirty 
bivouac, — men,  women,  and  children,  of  every  country 
and  costume,  lay  huddled  in  blankets.  It  is  probably 
connected  in  some  way  with  colonisation"  that  all 
the  French  officers  on  board  had  wives  with  them,  and 
that  the  wives  had  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
children,  according  to  French  statistics.  The  evidence 
these  interesting  Gallic  Algerians  gave  of  a  sound 
condition  of  lungs  must  have  been  very  satisfactory 
to  their  martial  parents.  But  the  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  two  sacred  cabins.  For  the  chief 
part  of  the  day,  except  when  taken  out  for  a  little  air 
and  exercise,  they  and  their  babies  are  ranged  upon 
shelves  round  a  very  small  cabin  under  the  quarter- 
deck. There  they  are  in  two  tiers,  in  every  attitude 
of  maternal  tenderness,  interrupted  at  intervals  by 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  rolling  of  the  vessel. 
Now,  this  cabin  is  just  large  enough,  with  very  close 
packing,  to  hold  a  table  and  ten  small  chairs  ;  and  as 
the  French  Government  does  not  propose  to  itself  to 
starve  the  mercantile  classes  of  its  "  colony  "  to  death, 
"  les  civiles"  are  allowed  to  be  supplied  by  the  purveyor 
with  breakfast  and  dinner  in  this  hole.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  ten  men  are  always  eating  and 
talking  in  this  ladies'  cabin.  There  are  constant  re- 
lays of  consumers.  They  are  commis-voyageurs,  J ews, 
Maltese  traders,  and  people  from  the  fair  at  Algiers. 
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The  language  is  never  very  refined,  and  sometimes 
rather  gross.  The  scene  is  occasionally  enlivened  by 
the  entrance  of  a  fat  little  Frenchman  in  regimentals, 
who  makes  a  frantic  effort  to  get  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  gesticulates  and  scolds  in  obedience  to  the 
silent  commands  of  his  wife.  But  it  is  quite  useless ; 
"les  civiles''  stand  upon  their  rights  as  "  les  militaires" 
stand  upon  theirs — they  have  paid  their  money  ;  and 
if  Messieurs  les  Officiers  are  particular  about  their 
wives,  why  don't  they  take  them  into  their  own  cabin, 
or  let  the  civiles  dine  there  ?  The  system,  therefore, 
does  not  act  very  well  for  the  military  magnates,  to 
whose  honour  and  glory  it  was  erected.  As  to  its 
effect  upon  commerce,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
it.  No  man  who  has  any  self-respect  could  possibly 
subject  himself  habitually  to  such  humiliations.  I 
perfectly  understand  that  on  board  a  man-of-war 
civilians  must  always  be  intruders.  But  why  put  a 
vessel  of  war  to  such  a  purpose  ?  There  were  more 
than  two  hundred  deck-passengers  on  board  "  Le 
Phare" — surely  that  would  have  paid,  even  according 
to  the  exorbitant  notions  of  profit  of  the  Messageries 
Imjperiales. 

However,  the  horrors  on  deck  and  the  stenches  be- 
low drove  me  to  pass  my  time  on  the  forecastle,  and 
gave  me  a  full  view  of  the  windings  of  the  African 
shore,  from  which  I  believe  we  never  diverged  for 
more  than  a  mile.  As  the  ship  stopped  at  every 
town  or  village  on  the  coast  for  at  least  an  hour,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  progress  of  the 
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rrench  settlements  on  tlie  seaboard.  Dellis  is  one  of 
tlie  most  important  of  these  places.  We  stopped  here 
four  hours  to  disembark  gunpowder.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  the  officers  in  command  were  chiefly 
employed  in  making  the  passengers  put  out  their 
pipes  and  cigars ;  but  I  noticed  that  an  individual 
success  in  this  attempt  only  occasioned  a  flash  from 
a  lucifer-match  five  minutes  afterwards. 

Dellis  is  naturally  the  northern  port  of  independent 
Kabylia,  and  is  of  course  very  useful  to  the  French 
just  now.  It  is  not  a  very  extensive  town.  It  is 
built  half-way  up  the  rock,  and,  according  to  the 
returns,  it  contains  ninety -four  houses.  Attached 
to  the  town  are  one  hundred  and  forty  hectares  of 
corn-land,  producing  a  total  annual  gross  produce 
of  11,520  francs.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  re- 
turn of  less  than  £2  sm  acre  to  the  French  colonist 
who  cultivates  corn.  The  return  is  very  detailed — 
400  hectolitres  of  wheat,  660  of  barley,  and  44  of 
beans.  The  powder  we  are  disembarking  is,  of  course, 
for  our  friends  the  Zouaves,  who  are  doing  their  spirit- 
ing not  gently  in  these  mountains.  There  has  been 
a  constant  succession  of  little  battles,  and  rather  a 
more  important  affair,  wherein  the  Zouaves  swarmed 
up  the  mountains  with  their  usual  speed,  and  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  dashed  along  upon  their  Arab 
horses  with  their  usual  impetuosity.  The  Arabs 
were  of  course  driven  off  with  slaughter,  and  their 
village  burnt.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  details 
of  those  affairs,  for  the  papers  tell  nothing  that  they 
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do  not  get  from  the  Moniteur  Algerien,  and  private 
accounts  never  agree  upon  any  single  point.  These 
insurgent  Kabyles  are  the  tribes  against  whom  I 
saw  the  French  troops  go  forth  from  Algiers. 
D'Herbelot  says  that  the  word  "  Berber,"  which 
is  the  generic  name  of  these  Kabyles,  is  derived 
from  Ber  Beratkom,  "  qui  signifie  deux  choses : 
ou  bien,  '  votre  pays  est  un  pays  de  ble ; '  ou  bien, 
'votre  pays  est  fort  desert.'"  The  Baron  de  Slade 
remarks  upon  this,  that  "  ces  deux  explications 
sont  egalement  absurdes  ;"  and  the  authority  of 
d'Herbelot  must  go  down  before  that  of  the  prince 
of  living  Arabic  scholars.  I  cannot,  however,  help 
thinking  that,  whether  good  or  bad  etymologically, 
this  name,  so  derived,  if  given  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, would  exactly  describe  the  country  of  the  Ber- 
bers before  and  after  a  French  invasion.  The  French, 
however,  consider  themselves  a  very  ill-used  people 
by  these  Berbers.  "  I  can  understand,"  said  a  French 
officer  to  me  the  other  day,  "  men  fighting  for  their 
liberty,  or  their  religion,  or  their  property  ;  but  these 
tribes  are  incorrigible.  We  respect  their  religion, 
never  interfere  iNdth  their  women,  and  put  money  into 
their  pockets,  and  yet  they  will  not  let  us  alone.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Arabs  who  attacked  us  at  Dra-el- 
Migan  were  fellows  who  came  down  into  the  streets  of 
Algiers  to  sell  their  produce,  wrap  up  their  five  hun- 
dred francs  in  their  girdles  and  ride  home  with  it,  with- 
out any  Frenchman  taking  a  sou  of  it  from  them,  or 
asking  them  where  they  were  going  with  it.   No  doubt 
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this  is  literally  true  ;  but  an  invader  and  a  conqueror 
cannot  expect  to  be  loved  even  by  those  who  trade 
with  him.  However,  the  French  have  got  at  least 
22,000  men  in  these  mountains,  and  all  the  issues 
stopped.  I  wish  they  had  twice  as  many.  There 
can  be  no  hope  for  the  Kabyles  in  resistance,  and  the 
stronger  the  French  are  the  better  they  can  afford  to 
be  merciful.  JsText  to  Dellis  the  most  interesting 
place  our  vessel  stopped  at  was  Djigelli.  It  offers 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a  town  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  Djigelli  is — I  must  now  say  "was" 
— a  little  town  of  which  the  official  returns  give  no 
account.  It  is  also  upon  the  seaboard  of  Kabylia, 
and  has  been  an  episcopal  city  and  the  capital  of  a 
piratical  power.  Louis  XIV.  took  the  place  in  1664, 
and,  after  all  the  old-fashioned  errors  (not  yet  en- 
tirely obsolete)  of  quarrels  between  the  commanders 
and  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  his  army  was  igno- 
miniously  expelled  by  the  Turks  and  Kabyles,  who 
took  thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery  and  pursued  the 
French  to  their  ships.  The  town  is  built  upon  a 
tongue  of  rock  which  runs  out  into  a  large  bay ; 
a  small  plain  of  rich  land  Kes  behind  the  promon- 
tory, and  there  the  mountains  of  Kabylia  rise  peak 
over  peak  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them.  As 
we  drew  near  we  fancied  for  a  moment  that  the 
French  expedition  had  reached  the  spot.  The  plain 
and  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountains  were  covered 
with  tents,  but  they  were  too  straggling  for  a  military 
encamjjment.    "  C'est  un  fleau  de  Dieu,"  said  an  old 
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frenchwoman,  who,  mounted  upon  a  roUed-up  mat- 
tress, could  just  look  over  the  high  bulwarks,  and  was 
pointing  to  the  town.  It  is,  indeed,  a  trace  of  the 
scourge  of  the  Almighty.  The  mind  loses  itself  in 
the  attempt  to  measure  the  force  that  could  have 
shaken  the  mountains  ;  but  there  lies  the  city  a  total 
wreck,  there  is  not  one  house  standing  whole,  there 
is  not  a  roof  upon  the  whole  promontory.  We  an- 
chored within  pistol-shot  of  what  was  once  the  fort, 
and  I  looked  at  the  place  for  two  hours.  The  de- 
struction is  more  complete  than  that  of  those  build- 
ings of  Sebastopol  which  lined  the  harbour.  The 
largest  building  of  the  whole,  the  caserne,  is  crumbling 
down  into  a  mass  of  rubbish — ^just  like  the  buildings 
of  the  Karabelnaia.  Sometimes  the  outer  walls  are 
standing,  and  the  green  wooden  blinds  still  cling  to 
their  hinges.  I  noticed  also  that  the  basement  stories 
were  seldom  entirely  destroyed,  although  the  fall  of 
the  roof  had  smashed  everything  within.  The  arched 
colonnades,  which  we  should  suppose  would  first  yield 
to  a  vibration  from  beneath,  had  generally  kept  their 
perpendicular  ;  but  everything  is  cracked  and  rent 
and  torn  about,  except  the  rock  upon  which  the 
trumpery,  high,  square,  rattle-trap  French  town  was 
built.  I  could  discern  no  flaw  or  fissure  in  that.  The 
French  are  building  a  long  low  barracks  upon  the 
plain.  Here,  at  least,  experience  has  taught  them  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  despised  indigenes.  "  Comme 
ces  Arabes  sont  betes  ! "  is  a  phrase  one  hears  a  hun- 
dred times  a-day  from  a  hundred  French  mouths. 
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They  are  not  so  "  hete''  however,  as  to  build  five  stories 
over  an  earthquake. 

We  took  up  many  passengers  at  Djigelli — among 
others  a  rather  pretty  young  woman  with  a  child.  I 
found  her  shortly  afterwards  telling  her  woes  in  fluent 
French  to  two  Maltese  sailors,  who  understood  her 
very  little,  and  cared  for  what  she  said  still  less.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story.  Her  husband  had  deserted 
her,  and  was  living  with  another  woman  at  Philippe- 
ville — a  sale  femme,  a  meclmnte  femme,  who  had  at 
least  cinqumite  ans.  She  was  going  to  seek  him  out, 
and  make  him  take  the  child,  when,  as  she  lamented, 
she  should  be  alone  in  the  world.  After  a  little  S3an- 
pathy  and  a  little  good  advice,  such  as  not  to  scold  or 
to  insist,  but  to  look  her  best  and  dress  her  best,  and 
be  rather  coquette  with  him  than  otherwise,  aided  by 
a  cup  of  coffee,  I  got  her  to  tell  me  the  story  of  the 
earthquake. 

She  had  been  at  Djigelli  fifteen  years — nearly  all 
her  life — and  she  spoke  of  the  scene  as  one  of  rather 
pleasurable  excitement.  It  happened  on  the  22d  of 
August.  There  were  several  seconsses,  and  the  doors 
all  slammed,  and  the  crockery  all  tumbled  down,  and 
the  people  all  ran  out  of  their  houses.  Then  came 
the  great  tremhlement,  and  down  came  the  houses  with 
one  universal  crash.  Thanks  to  the  warning  shocks, 
there  were  only  five  people  kiUed,  and  of  these  only 
one  was  a  Frenchman.  My  miserable  yet  voluble 
acquaintance  was  going  back  again  to  Djigelli  as  soon 
as  she  had  settled  matters  with  her  husband ;  and  upon 
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my  objecting  that  tents  must  be  unpleasant  places 
to  live  in,  now  that  the  rains  might  be  expected,  she 
answered  that  they  were  building  large  barracks  which 
would  be  ready  before  the  rains  came.  "  But,"  she 
added,  "  perhaps  they  may  come  down  too.  We  had 
a  little  secousse  yesterday,  but  it  only  lasted  a  second." 
So,  then,  while  we  were  coming  out  of  Algiers  harbour 
Djigelli  was  quivering.  There  is  an  onomotopeia  of 
stuttering  instability  about  even  the  name  of  this 
place.  I  relate  my  conversation  with  this  Djigelli 
matron — upon  the  justice  of  whose  case,  seeing  that 
she  had  been  living  for  several  weeks  under  a  tent  in 
a  very  military  neighbourhood,  I  offer  no  opinion — 
only  to  show  how  easily  people  get  accustomed  to 
earthquakes.  We  passed  CoUo  in  the  night :  I  am 
told  it  is  as  thoroughly  knocked  down  as  Djigelli. 

I  am  writing  about  the  French  in  Africa,  and  not 
of  my  own  discomforts,  except  as  far  as  they  illus- 
trate my  subject ;  but  the  last  night  on  board  that 
French  ship-of-war  was  a  scene  to  remember.  The 
wind  blew  half  a  gale,  the  Arabs  were  all  sick,  the 
military  babies  all  screamed  in  chorus,  the  mattresses 
with  their  superincumbent  Jews  and  Maltese  all  slid 
about  the  deck,  the  hills  of  portmanteaux  and  moun- 
tains of  sacks  of  "  sustentations  militaired'  toppled  over 
and  rolled  about,  the  naval  of&cers  tried  to  make  their 
orders  heard ;  while,  over  all,  and  above  all,  and  do- 
minating all,  a  mad  Zouave,  who  was  invalided  by  a 
sun-stroke,  and  was  going  to  the  hospital  at  Constan- 
tine,  excited  by  the  turmoil,  stalked  about  drilling  an 
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imaginary  troop,  or  leading  an  imaginary  assault,  and 
issuing  his  commands  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Then 
came  the  midnight  rushing  over  the  sides  of  the  ship 
into  Maltese  boats,  and  the  two  miles'  row  from  Stora 
to  Philippeville ;  but  enough,  enough.  May  I  never 
again  see  the  deck  of  a  French  ship-of-war  as  a  civilian 
and  a  passenger ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WAY  TO  CONSTANTINE. 

SITUATION  OF  PHILIPPEVILLE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN  

EARTHQUAKE          EXTORTION    OF     THE    INNKEEPERS  AND 

SHOPKEEPERS  THE  ROAD  TO  CONSTANTINE  FIRST  VIEW 

OP  CONSTANTINE  "  AVEZ-VOUS  VU  TOLEDO?"  INTERIOR 

OF  CONSTANTINE  THE  ROCK. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  tliis  colony  of  Algeria  from  the  state  of  the 
much-vaunted  port  Philippeville,  we  should  think 
badly  of  it.  In  one  of  those  bays  so  common  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  there  is  deep  water  and  an  iron- 
bound  coast  in  one  part,  and  shallow  water  and  a 
shelving  beach  in  another  part.  A  few  islet-rocks 
break  the  full  roll  of  the  waves  when  the  storm  comes 
from  the  north-west  or  the  north.  AVhere  the  deep 
water  is,  the  rocks  rise  so  abruptly  that  there  is 
no  footing  for  a  town,  but  just  standing-room  for  a 
village.  There  Stora  stands.  AVhere  the  shallow 
water  and  the  shelving  beach  are,  the  French  have 
built  PhiHppeville.  From  the  sea  a  narrow  valley 
extends  inland  through  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  Knes  the  coast.     The  town  occupies  this 
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valley.  It  consists  of  one  street,  witli  colonnades 
on  each  side.  A  few  cross  streets  run  right  and 
left  until  the  rocks  stop  them.  Philippeville  looks 
like  a  young  man  broken  by  delirium  tremens. 
While  it  was  yet  immature  the  earthquake  came 
and  shook  it  rudely.  Some  of  the  houses  are  in 
ruins,  some  are  being  rebuilt.  The  arches  of  the 
colonnades  have  been  cracked  in  all  directions,  and 
daubs  of  mortar  and  whitewash  mark  the  tracks. 
There  seems  to  be  no  wholesome  business.  The 
shopkeepers  try  to  make  up  for  paucity  of  buyers 
by  exorbitant  demands,  and  the  innkeepers  delay 
travellers  by  every  petty  expedient.  For  the  first 
two  days  the  diligence  is  always  full,  and  you  cannot 
have  a  carriage  to  Constantine  for  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  francs.  If  you  wait  for  three  days  you 
may  travel  cheaply  enough ;  but  the  arrival  of  the 
courier  is  the  only  harvest  to  these  lean  cormorants. 
They  have  surveyed  a  railway,  and  talk  of  making  it. 
It  is  quite  time.  The  fact  is,  that  the  small  commerce 
of  this  province  is  not  enough  to  sustain  a  port,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  too  mountainous  and  too 
scantily  peopled  to  maintain  a  town.  I  never  was  so 
planU,  never  found  myself  so  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  extortioners,  never  felt  so  glad  to  escape,  even  at 
a  most  unnatural  expenditure,  as  I  did  at  Philippe- 
ville. Nothing  but  illness  or  the  rainy  season  shall 
force  me  back  there.*    From  Philippeville  you  pass 

*  How  vain  are  human  resolves  !  Terror  at  the  prospect  of  being 
caught  by  the  rainy  season  in  those  great  alluvial  plains,  which  become 
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for  seventy  miles  up-liill  through  four  French  villages 
and  over  bare  mountains.  The  road  is  in  parts  very 
bad ;  but  it  is  good  enough  for  its  purpose,  which 
is  to  convey  the  produce  of  the  province  down-hill  to 
the  port.  This  produce  is  chiefly  corn,  and  comes 
on  carts  and  mules  and  camels.  The  carriage  is,  of 
course,  very  costly.  The  heat  is  so  great,  and  the 
dust  is  so  deep,  that  travelling  by  day  is  intolerable. 
The  sun  had  not  quite  risen  over  the  mountains  when 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  tremendous  cliff  on  which 
Constantine  stands.  The  common  pictures  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  position  of  this  ancient  strong- 
hold, but  they  give  no  idea  of  the  place  itself ;  still 
less  do  they  convey  any  impression  of  the  wild  hill- 
scenery,  the  adust  barrenness,  the  pure  yet  fiery  sky, 
as  though  the  fierce  sun  had  calcined  and  precipitated 
every  foreign  particle  in  the  atmosphere.  I  am  told 
that  Constantine  is  cold  in  winter  and  green  in 
spring.  At  present  there  is  not  a  sheep  or  a  goat 
upon  the  region  of  hills  which  I  overlook  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  Sometimes  I  think  the  posi- 
tion of  Constantine  has  points  of  resemblance  to 
Perugia,  sometimes  to  Stirling.  Marshal  Clausel 
thought  it  like  Toledo,  which  I  have  not  seen.  In 
the  first  expedition  against  Constantine,  Marshal 
Clausel  was  accompanied  by  a  now  celebrated  Arabic 
scholar,  who,  then  a  young  man,  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  was  not  at  that  time  so  accustomed  to  be 

swamps  in  winter,  did  drive  me  back  to  Philippeville  to  my  infinite 
disappointment. 
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under  fire  as  he  has  since  become.  The  Marshal, 
when  he  came  in  view  of  the  city,  rode  forward  with 
a  slight  escort  to  obtain  a  nearer  sight  of  the  place. 
Every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  was  imme- 
diately fired  at  him. 

"  Avez-vous  vu  Toledo  asked  the  Marshal,  turning 
to  his  secretary. 

The  secretary  did  not  answer,  for  he  was  at  that 
moment  watching  with  some  interest  the  course  of 
the  shot,  and  looking  askant  at  a  Spahi  who  had  been 
rolled  over  close  to  him. 

"  Avez-vous  vu  Toledo  V  repeated  the  imperturbable 
Marshal. 

Again  no  answer,  and  again, 

"Avez-vous  vu  Toledo 

"  Ma  foi,  mon  General,  dans  ce  moment-ci  je  ne  me 
rappelle  'pas'' 

"  Ah  hah,  si  vous  aviez  vu  ToUdo'' — and  he  went  on 
to  explain  the  points  of  resemblance  and  distinction 
between  the  two  places. 

My  friend  never  speaks  of  a  mal-d-propos  anecdote 
but  he  tells  this  story  of  "  Avez-vous  vu  Toledo 

If  Toledo  is  at  all  like  Constantine,  it  must  be  only 
in  its  externals.  The  interior  of  Constantine  (which, 
by  the  way,  the  Marshal  never  saw)  is  like  nothing 
else.  A  few  French  buildings  are  seen  upon  the  top 
of  the  precipice,  and  the  conquerors  have  cut  broad 
ways  through  the  wilderness  of  low  huts,  so  as  to  let 
the  air  penetrate  and  sweeten  the  place.  Nothing  is 
left  of  the  city  which  Masinissa  made  the  metropolis 
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of  Numidia,  wliicli  Micipsa  ornamented  with  Grecian 
structures,  which  Maxentius  destroyed,  and  Constan- 
tine  rebuilt.  Here  and  there,  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  hovels,  an  arch  of  bare  massive  stones  rises, 
bends  over  the  loose  tiles,  and  disappears  again  in 
the  rubbish.  These  and  a  little  brickw^ork  are  all 
that  remain  of  old  Cirtha,  except  a  few  things  that 
have  been  gathered  in  a  museum.  Yes,  the  site  re- 
mains ;  the  isolated  triangular  rock,  with  the  fright- 
ful ravine  all  round,  and  the  little  river,  passing 
in  these  dry  summer  days  through  it  like  a  silver 
thread,  fostering  the  garden-patches  and  pomegranate 
groves  that  cling  about  it — refreshing  the  eye,  if  we 
dare  to  look  so  far  down  over  the  beetling  precipice, 
with  a  slender  track  of  greenness.  This  remains. 
Everything  else  w^hich  does  not  speak  of  French  do- 
mination tells  only  w^hat  a  wretched  race  those  con- 
quering Arabs  were,  when  they  were  left  to  their  own 
resources,  and  had  no  Christian  slaves  tow^ork  for  them. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice — a 
promontory  of  mountains  shooting  out  from  its  range 
into  the  broad  valley^' — you  look  up  and  up,  from 
point  to  point  diminishing  by  distance,  until  your 
eye  reaches  the  summit  of  the  Eock  of  the  Adul- 

*  When  the  Tunisians  some  years  ago  attempted  to  take  Con- 
stantine,  and  were  foiled  by  the  diflBculties  of  its  position — their  bat- 
teries are  still  visible  from  Constantine — they  made  an  Arab  song, 
which  delicacy  requires  me  to  paraphrase  very  distantly,  but  which 
turned  upon  this  idea — 

If  Constantine 's  safe,  thank  your  forefathers'  care, 
Which  perched  your  cursed  city  so  high  in  the  air, 
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tress,  and  distinguishes  the  square  French  barracks 
on  the  top.  If  you  are  in  dreamy  mood  you  may 
track  the  windings  of  the  little  river  which  rolls 
through  the  tremendous  gorge,  and  receives  in  its 
passage  the  contributions  of  the  faithful ;  but  the 
choicest  spot  is  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  near 
the  streamlet  that  is  carried  through  the  living 
rock.  There  you  may  sit  in  the  cool — for  the  sun 
only  penetrates  there  for  an  hour  at  noonday — and 
you  may  listen  to  the  riotous  mirth  of  the  hashish- 
smokers,  who  are  in  full  excitement  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  concealed  by  the  heavy  vegetation  of  the 
prickly  pear,  which  is  here  as  vigorous  as  at  Kaples. 

Constantino  is  a  wonderful  place  to  muse  over,  and 
to  walk  round  and  round,  and  to  sit  opposite  to,  and 
to  dream  over,  conjuring  up  in  fancy  the  successive 
sieges  it  has  endured,  and  the  battles  that  have  been 
fought  beneath  it.  But  it  is  not  at  all  a  good  place 
to  study  French  colonisation  in,  for  there  is  scarce  a 
colonist  in  the  neighbourhood.  So,  after  three  days 
of  unprofitable  but  not  unpleasanir  idleness,  I  am  off 
to  Batna,  where  there  is  another  little  plantation  of 
French  colonists  ;  and  across  the  Sahara  to  Biskara 
in  the  oasis,  where,  I  am  told,  the  cotton-tree  thrives.* 

That  you  look  from  your  windows  far  down  on  the  birds 
That  hover  below,  circling  high  o'er  the  herds 
Of  horses  and  camels  you  gaze  at  in  vain, 
And  try  to  make  out  as  they  move  on  the  plain. 
*  Again,  L'kommepro'pose  et  Dieu  dispose.   I  never  got  to  Biskara,  but 
I  returned  to  Constantine  and  spent  some  time  there  examining,  under 
the  guidance  of  my  friend  M.  Cherbonneau,  all  the  antiquities  of  the 
place. 
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It  requires  great  self-restraint  to  prevent  a  plunge 
into  the  ocean  of  history  which  lies  all  round  this 
rock,  but  it  requires  no  effort  to  go  our  way  from  the 
present  city.  If  we  were  to  clear  away  these  Arab 
huts,  there  is  no  doubt  a  deep  mine  of  buried  civil- 
isation underneath,  but  its  present  aspect  is  that  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  native  Alexandria. 
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CONST  ANTINE    TO  BATNA. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CONSTAN- 

TINE  SWINDLING  DILIGENCE  PROPRIETORS  START  DOWN 

THE   HILL  THE   MAGNIFICENT  ARAB  AND  THE  DAPPER 

FRENCHMAN  EXPANSE   OF  CORNFIELDS  FRENCH  FARMS 

 THE  ARAB   SOWER    "GOING   OUT    TO    SOW"  ACROSS 

COUNTRY  IN  A  DILIGENCE  A  HIGHER  PLAIN  CULTI- 
VATION   DISAPPEARS  FLOCKS   AND    HERDS  AN  ARAB 

DOUAR  THE  ARAB   LADY   AT  HOME  A  CARAVANSERAI 

 FISH   IN   INLAND   AFRICA        HOT   SPRINGS   AND  LITTLE 

BEASTS  ROMAN  RUINS  UP  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  REACH 

AND  PASS  THE  HIGH  WATERSHED  LINE  DOWN  THROUGH 

THE  MOUNTAIN  FOREST  AND  BY  THE  MOUNTAIN  STREAMS 
 THE  PLAIN  OF  BATNA  AND  LAMBESSA. 

CONSTANTINE  is  the  great  corn-producing  province  of 
Algeria.  I  have  traversed  it  in  one  day,  from  its 
capital  city  to  the  extremity  of  the  Tel — to  where 
the  Auris  mountains  divide  and  protect  it  from  the 
sands  of  the  great  desert. 

According  to  the  last  census,  the  province  contains 
25,427  Europeans,  of  whom  17,917  are  dwellers  in 
towns,  2925  are  rural  but  not  agricultural,  and 
4587  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.    There  are  45,000 
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square  miles  in  the  "Tel"  of  Constantine.  The  work 
of  4587  persons  (men,  women,  and  children — French, 
Irish,  Maltese,  Spanish,  Germans,  Swiss,  are  all  in- 
cluded in  this  number)  cannot  have  any  great  effect 
upon  this  mass  of  land.  Yet  the  produce  of  the 
province  is  undoubtedly  increasing,  and  it  is  able 
to  export  large  quantities  of  com.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  can  be  only  understood  by  looking  at  the 
country. 

I  started  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  diligence 
which  was  to  convey  me  to  the  confines  of  the  Sahara. 
By  the  way,  these  diligences  require  some  State  con- 
trol. They  take  the  money  for  the  places,  and  start  or 
not,  just  as  they  please.  I  have  lost  from  ten  to  fifteen 
francs  by  every  diligence  I  have  yet  had  to  deal  with. 
Remedy  there  is  none  ;  the  juge  de  paix  will  tell  you 
tl^at  they  are  swindlers,  but  will  advise  you  to  put 
up  with  your  loss  as  the  least  evil.  His  advice  is 
doubtless  very  sound,  and  I  follow  it ;  but  this 
irregularity  must  be  a  great  discouragement  to  com- 
mercial movement. 

As  we  drove  down  the  steep  incline,  which  a  good 
French  road  now  renders  easy,  the  morning  air  was 
fresh  and  we  drew  our  scarfs  about  us.  The  "  ships 
of  the  desert"  were  already  under  way,  and  were 
crowding  us  inconveniently  :  "  Comme  ils  sont  betes, 
ces  Arabes!"  They  will  not  get  out  of  the  way. 
There  is  a  magnificent  middle-aged  fellow  seated  on 
his  camel  and  driving  a  troop  of  six  others.  He 
must  be  six  feet  one  or  two.    His  beard  might  be 
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envied  by  Jupiter.  His  limbs  are  large  and  round, 
full  of  muscle  without  contortion.  He  is  replete  with 
dignity,  and  sits  in  the  ample  folds  of  his  white 
bournouse  grave  and  majestic — but  without  any  idea 
of  getting  out  of  the  way. 

Now,  the  little  Frenchman  who  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  keep  his  six  horses  together,  who  is  halloo- 
ing and  cracking  his  whip,  and  who,  in  his  small  cap 
and  blue  blouse,  has  not  one  particle  of  poetry  or 
dignity  in  his  appearance,  knows  that  that  Arab 
is  a  humbug,  and  feels  that  he  is  a  nuisance.  After 
nearly  upsetting  his  vehicle  against  the  buttocks  of 
one  of  the  camels,  he  double-thongs  his  heavy  whip, 
and  with  a  "  'cre-e  nom  de  dieu,  chien ! "  brings  it 
down  with  full  force  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Asia's  conquering  race.  Down  goes  the 
Arab  with  a  yell  of  guttural  sound.  Before  we  are 
out  of  sight  he  has  scrambled  up  again  on  his  camel 
and  resumed  his  majestic  and  contemplative  position. 

We  wind  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  cross 
the  Rummel  by  a  bridge  requiring  and  undergoing 
great  repair :  the  bridge  that  stands  upon  the  old 
Roman  piers  does  not  cross  our  branch  of  the  river, 
or  lead  to  our  destination.  We  are  now  in  the  open 
country,  for  Constantine  is  as  incapable  of  suburbs  as 
an  eagle's  nest.  After  passing  some  garden-grounds 
and  pomegranate  groves  we  strike  on  through  the 
broad  plain,  which  is  watered  by  one  of  the  two 
rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Rummel  as  it  appears 
at  Constantine.    Now  we  come  upon  the  cornfields 
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of  old  Numidia.  For  a  mile  on  either  side  the 
stream  the  land  is  covered  with  stubble  of  wheat  or 
barley,  but  more  generally  of  wheat.  But  it  is  not 
like  the  stubble  of  an  English  field.  They  are  little 
separate  tufts  of  ten  or  twelve  straws  each.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  until  the  mountains  shut  in  the 
view  before  us,  these  cornfields  extend,  and  this  is 
but  one  valley  of  many  which  may  be  tracked  in 
a  southern  direction  from  Constantine.  Of  course 
I  could  not  tell  how  large  or  how  full  were  the  ears 
that  grew  upon  this  stubble  ;  but,  estimating  them 
highly,  I  should  not  guess  the  produce  of  the  wheat 
to  have  been  more  than  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  is  the  mass  ;  but  dotted  about  are  the  farms  of 
the  French  colons.  Some  of  them  are  quite  recent : 
the  building  is  just  rising,  the  trees  are  just  planted 
or  just  grafted  ;  the  hedges — which  are  here  formed 
of  reeds,  for  the  cactus  and  the  aloe  do  not  grow — 
are  only  marked  out.  In  others,  the  farm  is  an 
established  thing  :  the  mulberry  trees  are  strong  and 
leafy  ;  the  neat  stone  house  has  a  ceinture  of  some 
twenty  acres,  divided  into  patches  and  worked  by 
spade-husbandry.  Irrigation  canals  lead  the  waters 
of  the  brook  through  the  green  oasis  ;  and  at  this 
early  hour  the  proprietor  himself,  spade  in  hand,  is 
turning  up  the  rich  soil — a  deep  sandy  loam  upon 
limestone — or  is  clearing  the  trenches.  Yet  up  to 
the  very  hedge  of  this  highly  cultivated  allotment 
the  nomad  Arab  comes,  scatters  his  seed,  cuts  his 
harvest,  and  departs. 
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In  some  instances,  where  the  proprietor  has  capi- 
tal, the  harvest  of  the  surrounding  land  is  his.  He 
has  secured  the  land  by  a  State  grant,  and  he  has 
paid  the  Arab  to  sow  and  to  reap  ;  but  still  the  corn 
culture  is  Arab,  and  only  Arab.  The  land  is  limit- 
less and  its  fecundity  unexhausted.  To  clear  the 
thistles  and  the  asphodel,  and  the  rose-laurel,  and 
the  large  stones,  and  to  plough  deep,  and  to  reap 
huge  crops  of  heavy  grain,  would  be  easy  enough 
with  capital  and  labour ;  but  it  would  not  pay  so 
long  as  the  same  quantity  of  corn  can  be  got  from  a 
large  extent  of  land  as  the  Arabs  get  it. 

It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the  colonist  is  able  to 
advance  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  land  his  own.  His  little  means  are 
soon  expended :  the  utmost  he  can  do  is  to  add 
field  to  field  year  by  year.  He  grows  mulberry 
leaves  and  tobacco — everything  but  cotton,  which 
decidedly  refuses  to  grow  at  this  altitude ;  and  he 
hopes  for  some  Government  prize  for  his  horse  or  his 
bullock — some  fabulous  amount  of  one  thousand 
francs,  that  will  enable  him  to  contract  with  the 
Arabs  and  carry  his  corn  to  Constantine. 

These  farms,  when  they  are  of  any  extent,  most 
frequently  belong  to  officers  of  the  French  army. 
We  passed  one  which  has  been  recently  bought  by 
Jules  Gerard,  "  le  tueur  des  lions.''  M.  Gerard  is 
now  a  lieutenant  of  Spahis.  He  has  given  up  lion- 
shooting,  and  these  animals  now  roar  unmolested 
every  night  in  the  forests  within  five  miles  of  the 
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caravanserai  in  which  I  am  writing.  M.  Gerard  is 
also  g^rant  of  a  French  company,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Prince  Napoleon,  which  is  now  building 
works  and  attempting  colonisation  about  twenty 
miles  from  Constantine.  While  speaking  of  the 
lion-slayer,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  me  to  add 
that  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  book  which  goes  by 
his  name  was  not  written  by  him.  It  does  not  read 
like  a  sportsman's  book.  It  was  compiled  from  notes 
by  a  petit  litterateur  of  Paris.  The  people  of  Batna 
do  not  think  so  much  of  killing  a  lion  as  the  readers 
of  M.  Gerard's  book.  do.  The  unanimous  opinion 
here  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  lion  attacking 
a  man  unless  he  had  first  been  wounded  by  him. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Gordon  Gumming' s 
account  of  this  animal  is  the  true  version.  If,  how- 
ever, any  one  is  anxious  to  solve  this  problem,  there 
is  plenty  of  this  kind  of  game  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Batna,  and  many  willing  guides 
to  point  out  the  covers. 

Sometimes,  in  the  most  favoured  spots,  a  larger 
farm  appears,  established  by  a  large  capitalist,  who 
wears  the  riband  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  "intelligent  patriotism."  IsTear  to  the 
towns  there  are  also  corn-mills  worked  by  the  scanty 
streams  ;  but  these  larger  experiments  are  few  and 
far  between.  I  only  counted  six  considerable  plan- 
tations in  seventy  miles. 

Twelve  miles  from  Constantine  bring  us  to  the  end 
of  the  first  plain,  and  we  mount  through  a  defile  to 
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another  and  a  higher,  so  level  and  so  surrounded  by 
mountains,  so  deep  in  soil  and  rich  in  aspect,  that  it 
was  evidently  in  a  former  age,  before  some  earthquake 
rent  the  rocks  and  let  the  waters  down,  the  bed  of  a 
huge  lake. 

Here  the  Frenchman  disappears,  but  the  stubble 
continues.  There  are  no  houses  and  no  green  spots ; 
but  the  douars  of  the  Arabs  are  scattered  about — 
dark,  rude,  ugly  tents,  in  number  varying  from  five 
to  thirty,  and  not  very  unlike  heaps  of  black  manure. 
These  are  the  only  cultivators  of  this  plain.  When 
a  little  rain  has  moistened  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
they  go  forth  and  scatter  the  seed  broadcast  upon 
the  old  stubble  and  the  old  thistles.  Having  done 
this,  they  draw  over  it  a  wooden  plough, — such  a 
thing  as  would  make  poor  Mr  Philip  Pusey  turn  in 
his  grave,  or  provoke  an  ejaculation  from  an  agri- 
cultural clergyman,  or  drive  Mr  Mechi  mad — two 
pieces  of  wood  without  a  bit  of  iron.  Having  thus 
scratched  the  ground,  the  work  is  done.  The  tribe 
departs  to  the  higher  pasture-grounds  ;  the  Caid 
settles  the  impot  with  the  French  Government ;  and 
at  the  proper  season  the  harvest,  such  as  it  is,  is 
gathered.  The  parable  of  the  sower  cannot  be  un- 
derstood in  England  :  we  must  see  an  Arab  "  go  out 
to  sow." 

It  is  thus  that  the  great  corn-crops  of  Algeria  are 
produced.  Except  in  small  experimental  patches, 
the  French  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So  thoroughly 
does  the  Government  accept  this  state  of  things,  that 
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I  am  not  aware  of  any  prizes  being  offered  for  the  best 
crops  of  wheat  or  barley. 

But  let  us  go  on.  This  plain  is  so  level  that  even 
the  diligence  wanders  "  promiscuously "  about  it. 
The  new  French  road  has  three  inches  of  broken 
stone,  and  the  diligence  cannot  move  a  step  upon  it, 
so  it  jumbles  over  the  plain  at  the  momentary  risk  of 
eveiy  one's  neck.  It  was  quite  an  exceptional  case 
to-day  that  it  was  not  overturned.  All  my  fellow- 
travellers,  who  are  habitues,  have  contusions  to  show 
from  former  casualties. 

Another  defile  and  another  plain.  Here  the  stub- 
ble has  disappeared,  nor  is  there  any  wild  thing  living, 
except  lizards  and  quails,  upon  the  hard  dry  earth. 
A  few  date-trees  hang  about  the  mountain-sides,  and 
there  are  the  withered  roots  of  some  small  shrub, 
which  in  spring-time,  no  doubt,  becomes  an  import- 
ant thing,  but  which  is  now  scarcely  distinguishable. 

What,  then,  can  these  mixed  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  live  upon  ? — what  do  these  numerous  encamp- 
ments mean  ? — what  these  troops  of  camels  ? — what 
these  herds  of  horses  ?  There  is  a  little  marshy  track 
of  sickly  green  which  runs  through  the  plain,  and  it 
is  upon  those  rushes  the  horses  must  live.  The  horse 
is  more  than  ever  the  care  of  the  Arab :  the  French 
give  very  good  prices,  and  they  are  the  most  profitable 
cattle  the  Arab  can  breed.  The  regulation  price  for 
the  horses  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  is  four  hun- 
dred francs  for  the  private's,  and  six  hundred  francs 
for  the  officer's.    These  are  large  sums  in  Algeria,  but 
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they  are  only  the  low  contract  prices.  The  camels, 
which  are  now  marching  so  majestically  about  in 
freedom,  give  one  by  no  means  the  same  idea  of 
patient  suffering  as  when,  laden  with  bags  of  corn, 
they  tread  the  road  to  Constantino  and  Philippeville. 
They  are  browsing  upon  the  roots  of  that  undistin- 
guishable  shrub,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sort  of  wild 
thyme  ;  and  so  are  the  sheep,  which  here  at  least  will 
not  suffer  much  from  the  rot.  The  mules,  also,  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  horses,  and  they  are  some- 
times even  more  valuable.  There  is  great  wealth  on 
this  arid  plain. 

Now  and  then,  as  our  voiture,  in  its  eccentric  wan- 
derings in  search  of  the  exact  level,  approaches  a 
douar,  the  women  and  children,  in  defiance  of  all 
Moslem  propriety,  come  out  and  exhibit  themselves 
barefaced.  The  women  are  evidently  proud  of  their 
personal  appearance  and  their  red  haiks,  but  they  are 
decidedly  not  handsome.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  Moorish  and  Arab  ladies,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  great  Lord  Bateman's  sacrifice  to  gratitude 
has  not  been  adequately  appreciated. 

Another  turn  among  the  mountains,  and  another 
plain,  where  the  rocks  crop  up  and  the  soil  is  thinner. 
Here  the  French  road  comes  to  an  end,  and  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  leap  our 
diligence  over  the  trench  every  now  and  then,  to  go 
into  and  get  out  of  it. 

And  now  a  turn  through  the  mountains  brings  us 
on  to  the  head  of  a  lake,  and  also  to  a  caravanserai, 
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where,  after  seven  hours  riding,  we  are  glad  to  find  a 
capital  breakfast.  I  should  have  utterly  denied  that 
there  was  any  water  in  this  lake  if  I  had  not  eaten 
some  of  its  fish.  It  appeared  like  a  just  moistened 
plain.  The  water  must  have  receded  to  a  very  narrow 
area,  for  our  driver  chose  to  drive  for  several  miles  in 
its  bed,  as  the  hardest  and  most  level  route  he  could 
find.  A  French  lady — who  had  certainly  never  read 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  could  not  have  known  that 
the  great  philosopher  had  suggested  the  same  fallacy 
— insisted  that  as  the  lake  was  salt  the  fish  must  be 
salt.  She  was  only  induced  to  try  them  (a  sort  of 
carp),  by  being  assured  that  the  lake  is  fresh. 

Off  after  breakfast,  and  another  long  stage.  And 
now  we  come  upon  the  Plaine  de  la  Fontaine  Chaude. 
There  is  a  caravanserai  at  the  entrance  to  it,  now 
occupied  by  French  troops  upon  their  march.  We 
get  a  little  wine  and  water,  for  the  heat  is  fearful 
and  our  thirst  is  raging,  and  then  we  urge  the  horses 
over  this  worst  of  all  the  plains.  I  should  guess  it 
to  be  about  ten  miles  long.  At  the  further  end  of  it 
there  is  an  appearance  of  w^ater,  and,  of  course,  of 
verdure ;  and  here  again  we  have  troops  of  camels,  and 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  goats,  and  also  of  oxen.  The 
diminutive  oxen  of  the  country  are  hero  mixed  with 
large  long-homed  beasts  of  late  introduction.  Here 
hot  springs  bubble  up  from  the  ground,  and  partly 
percolate  away  through  marshy  soil,  and  are  partly 
collected  by  a  lieutenant  of  spahis,  who  has  boldly 
planted  a  farm  in  this  pestiferous  spot. 
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Upon  a  mountain  to  the  left  is  a  large  barrow,  and 
a  Frenchman  politely  explains  that  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Sipha,  "a  great  Eoman  who  lived  before  J esus  Christ." 
Whether  Masinissa,  after  he  had  taken  Syphax  pri- 
soner, put  him  to  death  and  buried  him  here,  I  do 
not  know.  My  readers  who  have  their  books  at 
hand  can  settle  the  question.  I  give  the  tradition  on 
the  authority  of  the  Frenchman,  who  could  not,  I 
think,  have  invented  it. 

To  speak  of  the  journey  through  the  high  passes  of 
the  Auris,  I  must  speak  of  scenery,  which  is  not  my 
object.  Grander  precipices  and  more  solemn  moun- 
tains there  are  not  in  nature  than  those  I  have  already 
admired  in  silence,  and  made  no  note  of.  In  these 
high  elevations  we  saw  only  the  pastoral  Arabs. 
There  are  no  corn  stubbles,  but  ever  and  anon,  when 
the  carriage  gave  a  more  than  usually  dangerous  lurch, 
I  looked  down  and  saw  we  were  jolting  among  square 
chiselled  stones,  some  upright  and  some  prostrate, 
but  extending  over  many  acres  ;  perhaps  some  Eoman 
city,  which  is  not  buried — for  rocks  will  not  let  cities 
sink  ;  perhaps  only  one  of  the  military  posts  of  Beli- 
sarius  or  Solomon.  These  stones,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  are  without  any  mark  of  letters,  and  only  supply 
us  with  just  enough  evidence  of  what  is,  to  make  us 
wonder  how  the  power  of  man,  or  of  time,  or  of  the 
elements,  could  so  utterly  destroy  what  evidently  once 
was  so  vast. 

We  had  now  passed  the  summit  of  the  range.  The 
watershed  line  had  been  surmounted.     We  were 
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going  down  on  the  other  side  the  range.  The  rills 
descended  with  us,  culture  reappeared,  successions  of 
enclosures  told  that  we  were  approaching  a  town  ;  five 
water  corn-mills  in  succession  were  passed,  and  just 
as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  mountains  we 
emerged  from  the  pass,  and  Batna  and  the  plain  of 
Lambessa  lay  before  us. 
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BATNA   AND  LAMBESSA. 

BATNA  GENERAL     DESVAUX  ARTESIAN    WELLS  PROGRESS 

OF    AGRICULTURE    AND    CIVILISATION   IN    THE  PROVINCE 

OP  CONSTANTINE  THE  CONFINES    OF  THE    DESERT  THE 

PLAIN  AND  RUINS  OF  LAMBESSA  THE  PRISON  OF  LAM- 
BESSA THE  CAMP  AT  LAMBESSA  INVASION  OF  LIONS  

THE    ROMAN    TOMB  BAITING   FOR    A    LION  THE  LION 

STORIES    OF    THE    CAMP  AUTHOR' S  DETERMINATION  TO 

CROSS  THE  MOUNTAINS  AND   PLAINS  COURTESY  OF  THE 

FRENCH  MILITARY  AUTHORITIES  IN  PROVIDING  MULES 
AND  A  GUARD. 

Batna  is  a  very  pretty  French  village,  situated  in  a 
small  fertile  plain,  wliicli  is  almost  surrounded  by 
picturesque  mountains — mamelons  rolling  upv^ards 
till  they  leap  to  a  lofty  peak — v^ith  corn  plains  at 
their  base  and  underwood  to  the  highest  point.  The 
village  consists  chiefly  of  cafh  and  other  houses  of 
military  entertainment.  With  the  exception  of  four 
large  square  military  buildings,  the  dwellings  are 
white  cottages.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  looj)- 
holed  wall  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  a  residence  for  a 
large  body  of  troops — not  a  fortress  where  a  few  men 
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can  hold  out  against  a  multitude.  I  may  mention 
that  this  is  the  character  of  all  the  new  military 
posts  that  I  have  seen  in  Algeria.  They  all  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
numerous  army. 

This  subdivision  is  now  commanded  by  General 
Desvaux,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  French  offi- 
cer in  Africa.  General  Desvaux  is  a  wonderfully 
popular  man  in  these  parts.  Every  one  is  eager  to 
tell  you  anecdotes  of  his  promptitude  and  ubiquit- 
ous activity.  He  believes  thoroughly  that  all  these- 
vast  Numidian  plains  will  be  thickly  peopled  by 
Frenchmen  ;  that  the  deep  soils  will  be  yearly  covered 
with  heavy  crops  ;  that  Algeria  will  supply  countless 
thousands  of  men  and  horses  to  the  armies  of  France, 
and  export  food  and  clothing  to  all  Europe.  His 
hopes  are  hardly  bounded  by  these  mountains,  wliich 
keep  back  the  sands  of  the  desert.  It  is  he  who,  at 
Tamerna,  far  south  in  the  great  plain,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  water  by  an  artesian  well.  I  am  told  that 
when  the  boring-rod  had  pierced  through  the  vault 
of  the  subterranean  lake,  and  a  river  of  water  sprang 
up  among  the  sands,  the  Arabs  gathered  round  from 
every  quarter,  danced  about  the  well,  embraced  the 
Frenchmen,  and  were  delirious  with  joy.  They  are 
like  the  monkeys,  who  come  and  warm  themselves  at 
the  fires  that  men  have  made. 

If  France  were  served  in  every  department  by 
men  like  General  Desvaux,  one  hundred  years  might 
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see  his  dreams  realised.  The  climate  of  these  upland 
plains,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  interposes 
no  absolute  bar  to  the  existence  of  a  large  French 
labouring  population.  There  are  means  of  peopling 
these  lands  with  Trench  if  France  knew  them  and 
could  use  them,  and  would  bear  the  expense.  But 
with  the  present  system  it  would  take  one  thousand 
years  to  colonise  this  province  of  Constantine.  What 
can  we  think  of  a  colonisation  which  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  given  one  French  family  to  every  forty- 
five  square  miles  of  arable  land?  With  all  their 
splendid  roads  and  bridges,  their  smart  towns,  and 
their  faineant,  absinthe-drinking,  and  billiard-playing 
urban  populations,  the  French  have  at  present  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  this — they  are  strongly  in- 
trenched in  Africa.  They  have  done  no  more  than 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Eomans,  the  Vandals,  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  and  the  Turks  have  done  before 
them. 

When  I  hint  these  things  to  men  in  authority  they 
bid  me  remember  that  everything  must  have  a  com- 
mencement,— that  it  was  only  in  1830  Algiers  was 
taken ;  that  Constantine  was  not  taken  till  1837  ; 
that  in  1847  Abd-el-Kader  was  still  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army ;  that  the  first  colonies  of  Dely  Ibrahim 
and  Kouba,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  date 
only  from  1832 ;  that  Boufarik  was  only  built  in 
1836  ;  that  colonies  were  first  established  at  Cher- 
chell,  atKoleah,  and  atBlidah  in  1840 ;  and  that  French 
agriculture  at  Setif  and  Guelma  dates  from  1847. 
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All  this  is  very  true  ;  but  the  question  still  remains 
— is  there  any  progress  ?  Is  there  anything  to  show 
that  the  next  twenty  years  will  do  more  than  the 
past  twenty  years  have  done  ?  Take  Boufarik.  At 
first,  I  admit,  it  was  pestilential ;  it  buried  its  popu- 
lation three  times  over,  and  the  French  troops  used 
to  march  through  it  without  stopping  ;  but  since  it 
was  drained  it  has  become  more  healthy  than  Paris. 
It  has  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  water,  and  it  produces 
the  best  tobacco  in  Algeria.  Yet  in  twenty  years  it 
has  been  able  to  bring  only  1200  acres  into  tobacco- 
culture  and  1500  acres  under  corn  ;  2800  acres  only 
have  been  cleared.  In  many  places  you  may  yet 
fire  a  minie-rifle  ball  from  the  waste  on  one  side  of 
the  town  to  the  waste  on  the  other.  At  this  moment 
there  are  not  two  hundred  colonists  at  Boufarik. 

I  have  taken  the  very  garden  of  Algeria  as  my 
example.  If  I  take  Batna,  where  I  now  am,  the  case 
is  much  stronger.  The  Government  has  allotted  a 
district  of  20,000  acres  for  purposes  of  colonisation, 
and  the  land  is  of  extreme  fertility :  colonists  have 
not  yet  been  found  for  300  acres,  and  in  1858  only 
50  acres  were  in  European  cultivation.  My  objec- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  that  absolute  success  has  not 
been  obtained,  but  that  no  progress  is  being  made — 
I  mean,  of  course,  no  progress  offering  a  prospect  of 
success  within  any  reasonable  time.  To  colonise  a 
country  three-fourths  the  size  of  France  is  not  a  little 
matter.  To  people  Algeria  to  the  same  extent  as 
France  is  peopled  would  require  an  additional  popu- 
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lation  of  22,000,000.  To  make  the  density  eqnal  to 
that  of  England  would  require  40,000,000.  * 

In  1852  the  number  of  Europeans  was,  exclusive 
of  the  army — 

French,        .....  78,278 

Foreigners,  of  whom  60  per  cent  were  Spaniards,  54,430 

Total,  .  .  .  132,708 

In  1853  the  number  was — 

French,  .....  74,958 
Foreigners,     .....  59,117 

Total,         .  .  .  134,075 

These  ligures  show  an  increase  of  1367  Europeans, 
but  a  decrease  of  3320  Frenchmen.  The  return  of  Eu- 
ropean births  in  the  colony  shows  a  decrease  in  1853 
of  346  from  the  number  in  1852.    The  numbers 

*  I  am  not  writing  as  a  prejudiced  Englishman.  Undoubted  French 
authority  has,  since  these  lines  were  written,  confirmed  all  I  have  said. 
In  1859,  M.  Jules  Duval  gave  the  following  public  testimony  upon  the 
same  subject : — "  Notwithstanding  all  the  promises  made,  colonisation 
in  Algeria  still  consists  only  of  a  few  rare  oases  scattered  over  unculti- 
vated solitudes.  In  everything  that  is  accomplished,  the  effect  pro- 
duced appears  to  be  in  extreme  disproportion  with  the  effort  and  the 
expense.  The  European  population  scarcely  exceeds  180,000  inhab- 
itants, whereof  more  than  the  half  reside  in  the  towns  and  take  no 
part  in  the  productiveness  of  the  colony.  Even  the  class  of  producers 
are  not  maintaining  themselves  by  their  own  force,  and  subsist  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  State.  We  search  in  vain  for  a  bold  originating 
talent,  a  creative  power,  and  that  independent  energy  in  individuals, 
which  is  the  sign  of  healthy  growth.  The  general  tone  inclines  rather 
to  discouragement  than  to  hope.  The  doubts  which  such  a  spectacle 
excites  in  our  mind  do  not  decrease  when  we  note  the  conduct  of  a 
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argue  rather  decline  than  progress.  The  authorities 
are  now  taking  a  new  census,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
official  return  since  that  of  1853.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  may  have  been  a  great  influx  of  agricultural 
immigrants  since  that  time  :  my  observation  does  not 
show  this  to  be  the  case.  The  following  extract  from 
an  Algiers  paper  will  tell  what  sort  of  people  are  now 
passing  from  France  to  Algeria.  I  have  not  chosen  this 
from  other  returns  :  it  was  the  first  I  lit  upon : — 

"  Arrivbe  des  Passagers  de  Marseille,  Sept.  22. 

"  Messieurs  Aclium,  majon;  Albert,  negociant;  Armynot  Duchatel, 
verificateur  des  douanes ;  Amiel,  propridtaire ;  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
mand,  artiste  dramatique ;  Berjan,  conducteur  des  ponts-et-chaus- 
s^es ;  Bunere,  couvreur;  Madame  Berlon,  repasseuse ;  Brudo,  nego- 
ciant; Berard, adjutant  a  Tecole  des  arts  et  metiers;  Boyer,  commis; 
Madame  Brudo,  rentiere;  Brudo;  Boyer,  negociant;  Madame  Brun, 
couturiere;  Chauvin,  propri^taire  ;  Cdi\xte\on,cultivateur;  Coste,  mar- 
cliand  de  vin  ;  Chevilotte,  procureur  imperial;  Coudat,  boucher;  De- 


mother  coimtry  towards  her  young  colony.  The  love  of  the  mother 
appears  more  sympathetic  than  intelligent,  and  has  more  the  spirit  of 
the  amazon  than  the  nurse.  France  would  without  doubt  be  glad  to 
see  her  African  coast  peopled,  but  she  does  nothing  to  attract  strangers 
to  that  coast,  and  she  does  as  little  to  impel  her  own  children  thither. 
While  she  is  expending  enormous  sums  of  money  to  keep  up  her  great 
military  establishment,  she  refuses  to  grant  the  most  necessary  and 
indispensable  economical  regulations.  A  sort  of  popular  belief  pic- 
tures our  great  colony  of  Northern  Africa  as  a  vast  agricultural  camp, 
peopled  by  serfs  labouring  humbly  in  fear  of  the  sabres  of  their  ofl&- 
cers.  By  common  accord  the  mass  of  emigrants  choose  rather  to  ask 
of  America  a  more  tolerable  climate,  a  better  assured  liberty,  and  a 
society  of  brotherhood.  Capital  and  credit,  more  timorous  even  than 
man,  pass  wider  than  even  labour  and  European  population  from 
so  inhospitable  a  shore." 
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paiile,  fabricant  de  drap ;  Despret,  proprietaire ;  Daler^.  charcutier  ; 
Derdan,  commer^ant ;  Delat,  proprietaire  ;  Demne,  commis-nego- 
ciant ;  Desmarquoy,  proprietaire ;  Desmond,  fabricant  de  merinos  ; 
Dufour  Defoum,  commis  des  douanes ;  Dufour,  confiseur ;  Fevrier 
Bonnet,  negociant ;  Giraud,  proprietaire  ;  Fabre,  marchand  de  che- 
vatix  ;  Gama, citZ^iVa^ewr;  Hugon,  sage-femme ;  Lambois,  negociant; 
L avi van, mare chal  f errant ;  Lombardini,  ex-employe;  Madame  Livet, 
couturiere;  Loustan,  cuisinier;  Madame  Lacombe,  couturiere ;  Mar- 
tinet, jardinier ;  Muscadier,  perruquier ;  Montpellier,  negociant ; 
Mouton,  boulanger ;  Madame  Mouchot,  couturiere  ;  Nicque,  pro- 
prietaire ;  Necloux,  ingenieur ;  Pourrier ;  Paillot,  ex-militaire ;  Pour- 
rier,  conseiller  de  prefecture ;  Pellier,  proprietaire  ;  Paulin,  bou- 
langer;  Papou,  marchand  bijoutier;  Perrin,  fabricant  de  bouchons; 
Richard,  greffier  de  la  Justice  de  Paix ;  Rivoire,  negociant ;  Rigol 
de  Lastan  ;  Rigard,  negociant;  Madame  Rigaud,  menagere;  Madame 
Ramond,  limonadiere;  Robert,  manoeuvre;  Suin,  avocat;  Soualin, 
avoue ;  Madame  Serval,  rentiere ;  Sol,  maquignon  ;  Veault,  culti- 
rateur." 

Here  we  have  four  husbandmen  to  sixty-one  per- 
sons who  come  to  form  part  of  the  transitory  urban 
population. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  an  army, 
and  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  Government,  must 
gradually  extend  the  little  specks  of  European  hus- 
bandry which  now  embroider  this  province  of  France. 
Fifty  years  hence  I  doubt  not  that  Boufarik  will  have 
thrice  the  culture  round  it  which  it  now  has ;  but  this 
is  not  colonisation.  This  is  tilling  with  French  taxes. 
There  is  no  success  beyond  the  mere  glory  of  extended 
territory  in  paying  80,000,000  francs  every  year  to  keep 
up  an  army  of  occupation,  which  in  three  hundred 
years  may  perhaps  plant  a  scanty  French  population 
throughout  the  plains  of  Africa.    What  we  mean  by 
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successful  colonisation  is  sucli  a  system  as  will  within 
some  reasonable  time  relieve  France  of  this  burden — 
such  an  European  population  as  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  country  with  their  own  right  hands,  or  out  of  the 
profits  of  their  industry  to  pay  an  army  to  keep  it  for 
them.  The  present  urban  population  who  subsist  upon 
the  80,000,000  francs  drawoi  from  France  should  not 
count  in  such  a  calculation — they  are  the  mere  sutlers 
of  the  camp.  The  only  people  who  can  as  yet  be 
counted  on  are  the  30,805  men,  women,  and  children 
who  actually  till  the  earth — say  10,000  grown  men, 
whereof  about  one-half  are  Frenchmen  ! 
But  let  us  onwards.    I  cannot  quite  say — 

Hinc  

.^quora  arenarum,  torrida,  foeta  feris. 
Sistere  limitibus  sic  te  natura,  viator, 
His  jubet,  atque  tibi  claudit  utrimque  viam," 

because  there  is  still  another  course  of  these  moun- 
tains between  me  and  the  great  sandy  desert.  More- 
over, there  is,  further  on,  the  oasis  of  Ziban,  where  the 
French  have  built  a  town,  where  they  are  attempting 
to  grow  coffee,  pepper,  vanilla,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions. But  to  see  this  oasis  of  Ziban  and  this  town 
of  Biskara  will  require  six  days'  riding  upon  a  mule. 
The  inexorable  eras  animarum  interposes  its  warning 
shadow,  and  I  give  up  the  oasis  and  the  desert.  Be- 
sides, what  do  I  know  of  coffee,  or  pepper,  or  vanilla 
in  their  crescent  state  ;  and,  as  to  the  solitude  of  the 
desert,  I  am  told  they  play  dominoes  and  billiards, 
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and  drink  absinthe  and  Burgundy  at  Biskara  just  as 
they  do  at  Constantine. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  it  is  with  a  pang  I  de- 
cline the  offer  of  a  captain  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
to  accompany  him  and  his  troop  ;  and  I  envy  those 
who,  having  more  time,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
sight  of  the  desert  from  the  last  altitude  of  these 
hills.  "  The  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  you  see  a  new 
world,"  said  one  of  my  hosts  at  Lambessa.  "  The 
sunset  in  the  great  plain,  and  the  palm-groves  of 
Biskara,  are  a  sight  for  a  lifetime." 

I  have  passed  several  days  at  Batna,  partly  tempted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  partly  by  the  frank 
hospitality  of  the  camp  at  Lambessa,  but  even  still 
more  by  the  wonderful  ruins  of  the  Roman  city.  The 
Times  is  not  an  archaeological  journal,  and  I  did  not 
therefore  dwell  upon  this  extraordinary  sight.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  under  the  shadow  of  the  forest  hills 
upon  which  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  wild  boar 
range,  a  Roman  city  which  once  held  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  where  ninety  bishops  assembled  in 
council,  lies  in  ruins,  just  as  the  active  earthquakes 
and  the  lazy  Arabs  have  left  it.  The  earthquakes 
have  shaken  the  houses  down  into  the  soil,  but  have 
left  the  gates  as  perfect  as  Temple  Bar,  the  Prsetorium 
in  as  good  preservation  as  Shrewsbury  market-house, 
and  the  temples  and  palaces  in  nearly  as  entire  a  state 
as  Nottingham  Castle.  The  Arabs  have  consulted  at 
once  their  piety  and  their  ease,  by  resting  content 
with  chipping  off  the  noses  of  all  the  statues.  This 
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beautiful  city,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  is  worth  a  pil- 
grimage.   It  was  only  discovered  sixteen  years  since, 
and  is  known,  to  Europe  only  by  the  industry  of  some 
dusty  savans,  who  have  copied  the  inscriptions,  but 
have  made  no  drawings  of  the  ruins,  and  have  given 
no  description  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  site.  My 
introductions  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  investigat- 
ing these  ruins  in  company  with  Le  Capitaine  Moll, 
of  the  Engineers,  the  commandant  of  the  camp.  It 
is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  to  show  by  what  intelli- 
gent men  France  is  served  in  her  army,  that  there 
was  not  an  inscription  with  which  he  was  not  fami- 
liar,— not  a  discoverable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
city  which  he  did  not  thoroughly  know,  and  not  a 
ruin  of  which  he  had  not  taken  photographs.    For  a 
circumference  of  three  leagues  the  plain  is  covered 
with  columns  and  hewn  stones.    There  is  nothing  to 
break  the  solitude  of  the  scene  except  the  huts  of  the 
camp,  and  the  huge  penitentiary,  which  is  like  a  vast 
union  workhouse,  and  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
ruins.    I  went  over  this  prison.    It  was  one  of  the 
places  of  confinement  of  the  Eed-Eepublican  insur- 
gents of  1848.    It  is  one  long  corridor,  having  three 
stories  of  cells,  and  three  light  galleries,  to  give  en- 
trance to  them.    A  single  sentry  from  a  j^latform  in 
the  middle  surveys  the  whole.    There  are  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cells. 

I  was  told  that  all  the  political  prisoners  were 
released  by  the  amnesty  on  the  birth  of  the  prince, 
and  that  the  present  occupants  are  mere  vulgar  con- 
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damnes.  How  this  may  be  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  to 
gainsay  this  statement.  The  cells  were  all  open  when 
I  was  there,  and  the  prisoners  were  in  the  exercise- 
ground  playing  at  draughts  and  dominoes,  or  loung- 
ing about.    The  hospital  was  empty. 

I  only  vouch  for  what  I  see — not  for  what  I  was 
told.  These  men  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  the  vic- 
tims of  a  horrible  tyranny,  and  the  regenerators  of  the 
human  race.  I  only  say  that  they  did  not  look  like 
it,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  place 
are  extremely  like  those  of  Eeading  jail,  minus  the 
chapel,  of  which  I  saw  nothing  at  Lambessa. 

Subsequently  to  my  visits  to  Lambessa  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  a  transporte,  who  was 
liberated  and  has  settled  and  married  in  Africa.  He 
tells  me  that  there  are  still  about  a  score  of  "  Reds " 
retained  in  prison  at  Lambessa,  but  they  have  been 
marched  here  from  other  quarters.  The  rest  are 
persons  who  had  been  put  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police  for  other  crimes,  and  who  had  forfeited 
their  "tickets  of  leave,"  or  their  equivalents  under 
the  French  system. 

The  French  officers  here,  on  the  confines  of  the 
desert,  are  nearly  as  strict  prisoners  as  the  convicts. 
The  courier  arrives  from  France  once  in  ten  days — 
you  should  see  the  rush  to  meet  him.  It  almost 
made  one  cry  to  see  the  young  fellows  clutch  at,  per- 
haps, a  single  letter,  and  turn  aside  among  the  young 
mulberry  trees  to  read  it,  where  there  is  no  eye  to 
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note  them ;  it  quite  made  one  laugh  to  see  some  old 
stagers,  who  had  no  letters,  and  expected  none,  seize 
upon  the  packets  of  newspapers,  and  spread  out  the 
Illustration  or  the  Presse  upon  a  table  made  of  a 
Eoman  pedestal. 

This  is,  par  excellence,  the  country  of  lions.  I  was 
asked  to  join  a  hunting-party  to-morrow  night,  which 
is  to  take  place  after  this  fashion.  There  is  a  little 
stream  runs  through  the  camp  :  it  is  the  only  one 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  aqueduct,  which  now 
exists  only  in  two  broken  arches,  once  brought  it  up 
to  the  city.  Captain  Moll  is  engaged  in  making  a 
fountain  out  of  the  remains  of  a  Eoman  conduit,  as 
he  has  already  made  a  cistern  out  of  a  sarcophagus, 
and  a  drinking-place  for  the  horses  out  of  a  wine- 
press. But  the  lions  of  the  great  Lambessa  forest 
must  drink  out  of  this  stream  as  well  as  the  horses. 
It  is  true  they  drink  generally  higher  up,  but,  being 
an  indolent  animal,  the  king  of  beasts  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  upon  the  nearest  mule,  or  sheep,  or 
horse.  One  evening  a  sous-lieutenant,  stepping  out 
of  his  hut,  found  one  of  them  making  a  meal  of  his 
dog,  whom  his  majesty  could  not  carry  off,  for  that 
faithful  animal  was  chained  to  the  post  outside.  It 
is  necessaiy,  therefore,  to  kill  this  game  down  very 
close.  Now,  there  is  a  Eoman  tomb  not  far  from 
this  rivulet,  built  of  stones  which  a  megatherium 
could  not  move.  The  base  of  this  tomb  will  hold 
four  men,  and  they  have  pierced  it  with  four  loop- 
holes.   They  tie  a  goat  about  ten  paces  in  front,  and, 
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choosing  a  moonlight  night,  wait  till  the  lion  comes 
to  the  bait.  But,  as  they  admitted  that  even  when 
a  lion  was  very  troublesome,  they  sometimes  had  to 
wait  for  a  week  before  he  came  to  the  goat,  and  as  no 
lion  has  appeared  for  the  last  fortnight,  I  thought  the 
certainty  of  catching  a  cold  and  the  great  probtibil- 
ity  of  seeing  no  lion  were  not  worth  putting  off  my 
journey.  Never,  certainly,  was  a  safer  style  of  sport 
than  this  lion-hunting.  But,  as  they  say,  the  object 
is  to  abate  a  nuisance,  not  to  have  a  fight  with 
a  wild  beast.  When  the  animal  is  struck,  he 
•charges  the  tomb  where  the  hunters  are,  and  the 
great  square  stones  are  scratched  and  almost  torn 
in  several  places  by  the  claws  of  raging  wounded 
lions.  Beyond  this,  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  in  the  lion  line  by  observing  the  marks  of 
his  majesty's  presence  by  the  ordure  and  the  bones 
he  had  left  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins.  There  are 
some  capital  lion-stories  in  camp.  There  is  one 
especially  of  a  lion  which,  finding  a  horse  tied  to  a 
gate,  broke  off  the  string  with  a  blow  of  his  'patte, 
and  then,  taking  the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  led  the  horse 
away  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  eat  him ; 
overcoming  the  animal's  natural  reluctance  to  proceed 
by  switching  him  behind  with  his  tail.  If  any  of 
your  readers  should  go  to  Lambessa,  I  recommend 
them  not  to  speak  slightingly  of  this  little  anecdote. 
There  is  a  gentleman  near  Lambessa  who  is  skilled 
in  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  who,  having  declared 
that  he  saw  it  himself,  is  rather  tired  of  being 
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lauglied  at  about  it.  A  much  better  story  is  that  of 
a  captain  who  was  marcliiug  his  company  through 
the  forest,  "vrhen  a  lion  crossed  the  path  of  his  column 
and  crouched  down  in  the  brushwood  at  twenty 
yards'  distance.  Men  and  officers  were  of  course 
eager  to  fire  a  volley  and  bag  the  lion.  The  captain 
forbade  a  trigger  to  be  pulled,  and  marched  his  men 
on.  "  If  the  beast  was  not  killed  dead,"  he  said, 
"  he  would  have  charged.  I  should  have  gained  a 
lion's  skin  and  lost  one  of  my  men." 

Eeturning  to  my  observation  of  the  agricultural 
character  of  the  country,  I  must  mention  that  the 
four  miles  of  road  between  Batna  and  Lambessa  pass 
over  a  plain,  where  the  allmdal  soil  is  often  thirty 
feet  deep  :  it  is  covered  with  a  weed  which  they  here 
called  hruyere,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  Iruyere  of 
Europe.  The  only  cultivation  is,  scattering  wheat 
among  these  weeds  in  small  patches  here  and  there. 

The  French  certainly  do  things  ''en  grand  sei- 
gneur' here  in  Africa.  Anxious  to  see  more  of  the 
Arabs  and  their  method  of  dealing  with  the  country 
beyond  the  French  posts,  I  determined  to  pass  across 
the  mountains  and  the  great  plains  which  lie  be- 
tween Batna  and  Setif  There  is  no  road,  nor  is 
there  even  a  caravanserai  on  the  route,  so  I  applied 
at  the  Bureau  Arabe*  for  mules  and  a  guide.  The 
mules  were  at  once  provided  at  the  regulation  price ; 
letters  were  given  me  to  the  tribes  through  which  I 

*  This  wonderful  institution  of  the  Bureau  Arabe  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chapter. 
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have  to  pass,  and  a  mounted  spalii  was  sent  with  me 
as  an  escort.  This  is  not  a  special  favour.  It  is 
accorded  to  every  stranger,  and  to  every  Frenchman 
whose  business  requires  him  to  pass  through  routes 
which  are  not  considered  perfectly  secure.  It  seems 
that  we  are  to  be  three  days  upon  the  route,  and, 
from  the  inquiries  made  as  to  our  hour  of  departure, 
the  safety  or  the  honour  of  the  spahi's  company 
seems  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  independent 
muleteers.  I  am  kindly  warned  at  the  Bureau 
Arabe  to  take  provisions  and  brandy  with  me,  for 
Arab  hospitality  does  not  extend  to  breakfast,  and 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  unfrequent  wells,  if  drunk 
in  an  uncorrected  state,  are  certain  to  produce 
dysentery. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LIVING  WITH  THE  ARABS. 

OVER  THE  MOUNTAINS  NO  BRANDY  IN  THE  HAMPER  :  CRUEL 

FRAUD  BROAD  PLAINS  AND  ROMAN  RUINS  ARAB  HOSPI- 
TALITY THE  CAID  OF  THE  OULED   BOU  AOUN  "  COUS- 

COUSSOU"  THE    EIGHT    RECIPES   FOR  COUSCOUSSOU  

THE  PLAIN  OF  BELESMA  RUINS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CITY  

MONUMENTS    OF    MANY    EPOCHS  MUSINGS    OF  FORMER 

DAYS  BEFORE  ISLAMISM   TRAMPLED    OUT  CIVILISATION  

DREAMS  OF  THE  FUTURE  COPYING  INSCRIPTIONS  NIGHT 

IN  AN  ARAB  DOUAR  THE    NEXT   DAY's  JOURNEY  THE 

HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  BESLAMA  ARAB  DOMES- 
TICITIES THE  THIRD  DAY's  JOURNEY. 

At  daybreak  our  little  caravan  filed  through  the 
gate  of  Batna,  led  by  Mohammed  the  spahi,  upon  a 
white  Arabian  charger,  and  at  his  side  the  English 
tourist,  mounted  upon  Oi  hon  midet.  We  passed  the 
garden-plots  near  the  town,  and  we  climbed  the  high 
mountain-peaks  beyond,  following  the  zigzag  miuLe- 
tracks  w^hich  twist  and  turn  up  the  face  of  the  j)re- 
cipice,  and  just  afford  foothold  to  the  cautious  quad- 
rupeds. Batna  looks  like  a  little  square  mark  in 
the  plain  below,  and  we  are  level  with  the  peaks 
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that  hang  over  the  road  to  Biskara  before  we  turn  the 
summit  and  begin  to  descend.  Through  the  forest 
of  dwarf  firs  and  green  oaks  we  wend  our  way 
cautiously  downwards  till  we  come  to  a  little  white 
encampment,  where  a  detachment  of  French  engineers 
are  making  this  pass  traversable  by  artillery.  Four 
hours'  slow  riding  have  given  us  an  appetite.  The 
baggage-mule  is  unloaded,  and  the  bread  and  meat 
are  produced, — but,  alas,  not  the  brandy.  Mine  host 
of  the  Hotel  de  France  had  put  the  bottle  in  the  bill, 
but  omitted  it  from  the  hamper.  Eaging  with  thirst, 
and  with  the  fear  of  dysentery  before  me,  I  drank  the 
muddy  water  and  cursed  the  cruel  fraud.  There  is 
not  a  drop  of  wine  or  alcohol  to  be  had  between  this 
and  Setif ;  and  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  between 
this  and  our  destination  for  the  night.  Long  ere  I 
arrived  at  Setif,  I  found  that  the  warning  I  had 
received  not  to  drink  water  unmingled  was  well 
justified. 

While  we  ate  our  lunch  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
my  friend  Mohammed  the  spahi.  He  is  a  most 
formidable-looking  warrior,  with  his  red  bournous 
and  his  prancing  Arab,  and  his  carbine  slung  be- 
hind him,  and  his  long  sword  tucked  under  his  huge 
saddle ;  but  he  is  a  swarth,  desert-bred,  good- 
humoured  rascal.  When  I  found  that  his  carbine 
was  rusty  and  empty,  and  the  top  of  the  hammer  of 
its  lock  broken  off,  I  was  quite  reassured  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  route,  and  returned  the  revolver  to  its 
old  position  in  my  carpet-bag.    Not  that  the  roads 
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are  safe,  for  only  a  few  months  ago  the  Arabs 
attacked  a  caravanserai  and  murdered  all  the  in- 
mates ;  but  the  presence  of  a  spahi  is  a  sufficient 
protection.  The  prowlers  all  know  him,  and  your 
Arab  loves  an  easy  prey.  Mohammed  has  two 
wives,  and  assures  me  that  he  beats  them  soundly. 
He  has  a  theory  that  it  is  because  the  French  do  not 
beat  their  wives  that  there  are  so  many  mechantes 
Frenchwomen,  whereas  there  are  no  w£chantes  Arab 
wives.  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  hear  from  other 
sources,  that  Mohammed  speaks  as  a  married  man, 
and  with  much  credulity.* 

Four  other  hours  we  jogged  along  one  of  those  broad 
alluvial  plains,  half  occupied  by  wild  thyme  and 
dwarf  birch,  with  the  scanty  stubble  still  standing  in 
the  interstices.  The  dogs  of  the  douars  come  out  and 
bark  at  us  as  we  pass,  and  the  mules  ever  and  anon 
pick  their  way  carefully  through  the  prostrate  stones 
of  some  Eoman  ruin,  finding  firmer  footing,  perhaps, 
in  a  chiselled  cross,  and  helping  further  to  deface 
some  already  illegible  inscription.  It  is  three  o'clock 
when  we  arrive  at  the  encampment  of  Si  Sheriffi,  the 
Caid  of  the  Ouled  Bou  Aoun.  We  are  directed  to 
his  tent,  in  front  of  which  the  Arabs  are  already 
making  a  picket  for  our  quadrupeds.  The  Caid,  a 
picturesque,  white-haired  old  man,  surrounded  by  the 
males  of  his  household,  receives  us  at  the  entrance  of 
the  little  tent  with  a  hospitable  bon  jour,  which  makes 

*  See  what  the  French  say  upon  this  subject  a  few  pages  fur- 
ther on. 
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me  think  it  necessary,  while  presenting  my  letter,  to 
address  him  a  little  phrase  about  claiming  Arab  lios- 
]3itality.  But  hon  jour  and  mangez  are  the  only  two 
European  expressions  known  to  our  host.  Carpets 
and  cushions,  and  a  French  mattress,  are  now  brought 
in  ;  then  an  enormous  wooden  bowl,  shaped  with  stem 
and  cup  like  an  antique  vase.  It  contains  half-boiled 
wheat.  We  all  sit  round,  each  armed  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  every  one  makes  a  small  crater  in  the  part 
of  the  mess  which  is  opposite  him.  He  puts  some 
milk  into  this  crater,  and  makes  haste  to  eat  as  the 
milk  sinks  through  the  seed.  Six  of  us  squatted 
round  this  wooden  tureen.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  Arab  custom  that  the  host  should 
eat  with  his  guest.  Perhaps  it  was  in  compliment  to 
our  European  habits  that  Si  Sheriff!  set  us  the  ex- 
ample, while  he  gravely  said  between  each  mouthful, 
"  Mangez,  mangez."  While  I  was  wondering  at'  the 
quantity  of  this  compound  which  my  spahi  could 
devour,  a  casserole  full  of  liquid  was  poured  over  the 
mess,  and  the  attack  began  anew.  This  liquid  was 
hot  with  powerful  spices  of  no  pleasant  flavour. 
How  I  contrived  to  swallow  that  spoonful  and  smile 
in  the  face  of  my  host,  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  the 
greatest  effort  I  ever  made,  and  it  ought  to  recom- 
mend me  to  some  very  high  diplomatic  employment. 
Vain,  however,  were  any  after-invitations  of  "  Mangez, 
mangez  f  so  he  addressed  the  Arabic  "  Koop,  koop," 
to  the  spahi,  who  seemed  to  me  to  require  no  pressing. 
They  must  have  eaten  more  than  a  gallon  of  this 
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steamed  wheat.  This  mess  is  the  "  coiiscoiissou,"  the 
ordinary  diet  of  the  Arabs — a  dish  requiring  special 
care  in  its  preparation,  and  the  skiKul  cooking  whereof 
is  considered  the  highest  accomplishment  of  an  Arab 
matron.  The  Caid,  probably,  has  four  wives,  whom 
he  thrashes  with  impartial  severity.  One  may  excel 
in  making  boumouses,  another  in  making  haiks,  the 
third  in  weaving  the  tent  cloth ;  but  the  one  who  is 
dearest  to  his  soul  is  the  dame  who  can  manage  well 
the  "  keskass/'  and  produce  a  perfect  "  couscoussou." 
M.  Cherbonneau,  the  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Constan- 
tino, has  written  an  essay  upon  the  couscoussou.  He 
gives  recipes  for  preparing  it  in  eight  different 
forms  : — 1,  the  berboucha ;  2,  the  medjebour  ;  8,  the 
mahwer  ;  4,  the  harach-fi-harach  ;  5,  the  mesfoufe  ;  6, 
the  mecheroub  ;  7,  the  mezeiit ;  8,  the  aiche.  The 
learned  Professor  ought  to  have  a  statue  erected  to 
him  by  the  matrons  of  the  Sahara.  I  am  obliged  to 
admit,  however,  that,  to  me,  the  couscoussou  in  all 
its  forms  is  but  another  name  for  a  horrible  indiges- 
tion. 

Then  the  Caid  surrendered  to  us  his  tent,  which  he 
had  adopted  on  seeing  us  approach,  in  order  that  he 
might  surrender  it  to  us,  retired  to  his  own  family 
tent,  and  sent  us  coffee  and  dates,  and  pomegranates, 
and  in  the  evening  hard  eggs  and  cakes  and  more 
coffee.  There  are  no  pipes  ;  the  Arabs  do  not 
smoke.* 

*  This  assertion  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve,  as  my  subsequent 
experience  taught  me,  and  as  I  have  hereafter  noted. 
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After  couscoussou,  I  took  Mohammed  out  with  me, 
to  prevent  my  unintentionally  offending  against  any 
of  the  convenances  of  Arab  propriety,  and  went  up  to 
a  hill  immediately  behind  the  camp.  Here  was  the 
old  Eoman  city  that  once  commanded  this  immense 
and  fertile  plain  of  Belesma.  Three  hundred  acres 
are  covered  with  those  huge  blocks  which  are  found 
standing  or  prostrate  in  every  plain  and  defile  of 
Numidia.  There  is  an  arch  still  remaining.  It  once 
formed  the  gateway  to  the  citadel.  But  the  stones, 
even  as  they  now  lie,  testify  to  successive  destruc- 
tions. Into  this  arch  are  worked  ornamental  stones, 
which  were  the  ruins  of  an  anterior  city.  The  in- 
scriptions are  of  two  far  distant  epochs.  There  is 
the  fine  writing  and  the  Pagan  symbols  of  the  time  of 
the  first  Csesars,  and  the  Christian  emblems  and  the 
debased  characters  of  the  Byzantine  period.  All  are 
alike  now  cast  down.  The  Arabs  have  taken  some 
of  the  stones  to  make  refuge-houses  for  their  beasts 
during  the  winter  snows.  The  rest  are  shaken  and 
jumbled  about  by  a  force  too  great  for  any  human 
agency. 

It  is  while  sitting  among  ruins  such  as  these,  that 
we  understand  what  this  country  has  been,  and  what, 
in  the  hands  of  an  European  people,  it  may  be  again. 
When  this  city  existed,  the  vast  plain  must  have 
waved  with  thick  crops  of  grain,  and  the  mountain- 
sides were  clad  with  vines.  The  lands  which  were 
then  tilled  by  slaves  might  be  still  better  tilled  by 
freemen;  and  cities  which  could  thrive  under  the 
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government  of  Salliist,  may  revive  under  the  rule  of 
a  European  power.  The  mines,  the  marble-quarries, 
the  millions  of  acres  of  deep  loam,  are  still  there  to 
ornament  and  to  feed,  as  in  foregone  ages  they  have 
ornamented  and  fed.  The  wells  which  have  been 
filled  up  for  ages  can  be  reopened,  and  others  dug. 
The  climate  is  variable  ;  and  the  sirocco  is  sometimes 
breathed  out  by  the  desert,  and  blasts  all  except  cereal 
vegetation.  But  this  must  have  been  so  in  former 
times  ;  the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome  may 
be  overcome  again.  The  advantages,  however,  are  lost 
to  the  French.  Under  their  present  system,  the  Arab 
will  continue  to  live  here  as  his  fathers  have  lived. 
Colonisation  makes  no  progress  whatever.  All  the 
French  can  ever  arrive  at  is,  by  keeping  the  Arabs  at 
peace  among  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  till  the 
ground  after  their  own  fashion  and  pay  their  taxes. 

While  I  was  engaged  among  the  ruins  many  of  the 
Arabs  came  round  me  ;  seeing  that  I  was  copying  an 
inscription,  they  got  out  a  plough  from  one  of  the 
huts,  and,  using  it  like  a  capstan  bar,  prised  over 
several  dozens  of  blocks  to  enable  me  to  get  at  some 
others  which  had  been  built  up  with  the  face  inwards. 
At  first  they  were  very  curious  to  know  what  these 
writings  meant ;  but  when  I  explained  one  of  them 
to  mean  that  a  certain  Pontia  Prisca  was  eighteen 
years  old  when  she  died,  and  that  her  husband  had 
dedicated  that  stone  to  the  purpose  of  conveying  that 
information  to  posterity,  they  seemed  to  think  that 
such  a  piece  of  information  was  not  w^orth  copying. 
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I  confess  that  I  agree  with  them.  My  hosts,  dressed 
in  their  white  togas,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
family  of  Pontia  revisiting  her  tomb.  But  an  Arab 
has  no  sentiment  about  woman  but  that  of  property. 
He  sells  her,  and  he  buys  her ;  he  beats  her  habitu- 
ally, and  works  her  cruelly ;  he  allows  her  to  eat 
only  when  he  is  satisfied,  and  to  approach  him  only 
as  a  slave.*  When  we  see  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
or  in  that  at  Algiers,  "  The  covering  of  a  tent  made 
by  Fathma,  the  wife  of  Mohammed  Ben  Aissa,"  we 

*  Notwithstanding  what  my  friend  Mohammed  boasted,  the  Arab 
ladies  take  their  revenge.  The  following  description  has  more  real 
truth  in  it  than  a  thousand  Arab  romances  ;  and  if  it  is  desirable  that 
truth  should  be  known,  we  ought  not  weakly  refuse  to  say  what  the 
consequences  of  polygamy  and  female  imprisonment  really  are.  M. 
Hugounet,  who  was  for  five  years  chef  of  a  Bureau  Arabe,  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  upon  this  subject.  I  quote  his  own  language: — "La 
femme  indigene  a  tr^s-souvent,  m^me  dans  les  conditions  de  fortune 
les  plus  infimes,  un  cachet  de  poesie  qui  etonne.  C'est  un  son  de  voix 
ravissant,  des  gestes  gracieux  et  pleins  de  noblesse,  des  expressions 
pittoresques,  un  langage  imag^  que  Ton  est  stup^fait  de  rencon- 
trer  quelquefois  sous  des  haillons,  dans  une  tente  de  la  plus  grande 
pauvrete.  On  en  voit  qui  ont  pour  recevoir  I'^tranger,  par  exemple,  un 
tact,  une  delicatesse  que  Ton  aurait  cru  ne  pouvoir  etre  produits  que 
par  I'extrgme  civilisation  ;  elles  pourraient  sous  ce  rapport  donner  des 
lemons  k  nos  Fran9aises  quelquefois  si  indiscretes  envers  les  individus  qui 
ne  sent  pas  de  levir  entourage  habituel.  Comment  done  des  femmes 
parfois  si  bien  douees,  qui  inspirent  les  passions  les  plus  fougueuses 
h.  leurs  coreligionnaires,  n'auraient-elles  aucune  influence  sur  eux? 
Elles  en  ont  au  contraire  une  tr^s-grande.  Pour  en  citer  un  exemple, 
dans  la  question  si  importante  du  remplacement  de  la  tente  par  la 
maison,  nous  n'avons  pas  d'adversaire  plus  Sequent,  et  plus  h  redouter 
que  la  femme.  Elle  ne  veut  pas  de  cette  habitation  de  pierres  qui 
repr^sente  pour  elle  une  cage,  une  prison.  Avec  la  tente,  au  contraire, 
jelle  se  transporte  suivant  les  saisons,  dans  di verses  contr€es ;  elle  n'a 
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must  not  suppose  that  this  is  a  work  of  amusement 
like  Mrs  Plantagenet  Popkins's  Berlin  wool  chair- 
covers.  Poor  Fathma  works  at  this  and  other  things 
all  day,  and  gets  beaten  if  her  task  is  not  approved. 

It  was  very  cold  sleeping  in  Si  Sheriff's  tent,  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  walk  out  of  it.  Inside,  I 
was  stifled  and  frozen  ;   when  I  ventured  outside, 

qu'k  soulever  un  des  bords  de  sa  demeure  pour  voir  se  derouler  devant 
elle  les  horizons  immenses  ;  or,  elle  aime  la  natiire  et  ses  aspects  admi- 
rables,  elle  n'en  est  pas  encore  a  preferer  une  salle  enfumee  h  ces  levers 
et  couchers  de  soleil,  k  ces  belles  nuits  etoilees  qu'elle  contemple  en 
ddrangeant  un  pli  de  sa  tente  ;  et  puis,  elle  et  ses  enfants  se  trouvent 
Ik,  perpetuellement  en  contact  avec  I'air  libre,  ils  aspirent  k  pleins 
poumons  cette  nourriture  si  bonne  k  la  creature  humaine. 

Et  le  chapitre  des  amours;  c'est  \k  peut-6tre  la  principale  cause 
qui,  chez  ces  populations,  fera  rejeter  longtemps  encore  toute  pens6e 
d'habitation  fixe.  Voici  k  peu  pr^s  comment  se  pratiquent  les  intrigues 
qui  ont  I'amour  pour  mobile. 

"  Le  musulman  amoureux,  apres  avoir  passe  quelque  temps  a  parler 
le  langage  des  yeux  avec  I'objet  de  sa  passion,  emploie  I'intermediaire 
d'une  vieille  pour  transmettre  ses  conventions  ;  la  femme  est  in-vitee  a 
se  trouver  k  un  rendez-vous,  mais  la  chose  est  difficile  k  executor ;  dans 
I'usage,  les  femmes  ne  s'eloignent  des  environs  de  la  tente  que  pour 
aller  k  I'eau,  ou  au  bois,  et,  dans  ce  but,  elles  se  rendent  habituelle- 
ment  plusieurs  ensemble,  sur  des  points  du  territoire  convenus  k  I'a- 
vance  dans  la  fraction  de  tribu,  et  pr^s  desquels  il  n'est  pas  admis  que 
les  hommes  doivent  se  trouver.  Combien  de  jeunes  gens  ne  m'a-t-on 
pas  amends  comme  sdditieux,  perturbateurs  de  la  tranquillite  publique, 
sujets  dangereux,  bons  a  pendre,  et  dont  tout  le  crime,  en  allant  au 
fond  des  choses,  se  trouvait  6tre,  de  se  montrer  souvent,  pr^  de  Ten- 
droit  oh.  les  femmes  vont  a  I'eau,  malgr^  les  nombreuses  plaintes  des 
maris  interesses. 

Cest  done  la  nuit  seulement,  qu'il  est  possible  a  la  femme  d' aller 
se  r^unir  k  son  amant,  et  Ton  comprend  qu'il  est  necessaire,  que  le 
point  de  rencontre  soit  bien  indique  d'avance  ;  c'est  Ik  la  mission  des 
vieilles  femmes.   Pour  s'echapper  de  sa  tente,  I'infidele  n'a  qu'a  soule- 
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I  ran  danger  of  being  eaten.  At  least  a  hundred 
hungry  dogs  ranged  the  encampment  all  night,  howl- 
ing and  barking.  Never  did  I  see  so  wild  a  scene  as 
that  Arab  camp  by  moonlight :  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, the  broad  plain,  the  packs  of  dogs  ranging  and 
yelling,  the  occasional  white  form  of  some  skulking 
Arab  stealing  upon  some  illicit  errand,  the  solitude, 

ver  pres  de  sa  couche  un  pan  de  I'habitation ;  or,  les  murs  de  pierres, 
les  portes,  serrures,  etc.,  ne  se  manient  pas  aussi  facilement  que  les 
tissus,  et  c'est  une  des  causes  qui  previennent  le  plus  la  musulmane 
des  tribus,  centre  notre  demeure  ma^onnee. 

''Les  choses  cependant  ne  se  passent  pas  toujours  ainsi :  c'est 
quelquefois  Tamant  qui  vient  rejoindre  sa  maitresse ;  ce  qui  arrive 
alors  est  effrayant,  et  U  faut  reellement  avoir  le  diable  au  corps,  pour 
meler  ainsi  1' amour  au  danger  le  plus  imminent.  Le  jeune  bomme  qui 
veut  arriver  d  pouvoir,  la  nuit,  s'introduire  chez  sa  maitresse,  cherche, 
sous  un  pretexte  quelconque,  h.  venir  de  jour,  dans  la  tente  de  celle-ci, 
ouvertement,  en  presence  du  mari.  11  reconnalt  parfaitement  les  lieux  ; 
des  signes  convenus  lui  indiquent  k  quel  endroit  se  place,  la  nuit,  la 
femme  aimee.  Ce  n'est  pas  tout,  il  faut  se  faire  connaitre  des  chiens, 
ces  importuns  gardiens  de  la  tente  :  pendant  plusieurs  jours  de  suite 
il  faut  leur  apporter  des  provisions,  se  faire  sentir  d'eux,  et  cela,  en 
cacbette  du  mari,  car,  s'il  s'en  apercevait,  il  y  aurait  motif  k  une  plainte 
tres-grave,  et  certainement  h  une  punition  de  la  part  de  I'autorite,  ou 
a  un  conflit  avec  les  gens  du  douar.  L'amant  ayant  fait  connaissance 
avec  les  cbiens,  et  stir  du  point  de  la  tente  vers  leqiiel  il  doit  se  diriger, 
se  met  en  campagne  au  mUieu  de  la  nuit.  A  quelque  distance  du 
douar,  il  6te  son  burnouss,  son  ba'ick,  en  general  tout  ce  qui  peut 
I'embarrasser,  il  prend  un  poignard  nu  dans  la  main  droite,  et,  k  plat 
ventre  k  terre,  il  rampe  lentement  jusqu'k  la  tente.  La  femme  a  d'a- 
vance  d^tacbd  les  ligaments  du  piquet  de  tente  sur  un  point,  et  le  jeune 
homme  se  glisse  pr^s  de  sa  maitresse ;  mais  le  mari  est  Ih  tout  pr^s,  il 
n'est  quelquefois  pas  mSme  sdpar6  par  un  rideau,  on  entend  sa  respira- 
tion ;  l'amant  ne  quitte  pas  son  poignard ;  partag^  entre  une  extreme 
crainte  et  un  excossif  d^sir  d' amour,  c'est  dans  cette  alternative  qu'il 
a'abandonne  aux  transports  de  sa  passion." 
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the  filthy  dogs,  the  wild  friendless  loneliness,  and  the 
fear  of  being  suspected  of  some  breach  of  Arab  pro- 
priety, quickly  sent  me  back  to  the  crowded  tent, 
where  my  only  consolation  was,  that  my  companions, 
although  not  so  clean  as  I  could  have  wished,  were 
yet  the  sons  and  relations  of  the  Caid,  and  therefore 
more  cleanly  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  huts. 

In  the  morning  we  took  our  leave  at  daybreak. 

The  next  day  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  yesterday — 
more  mountains,  more  plains,  more  thirst,  more  ruins. 
It  was  varied  only  by  the  incidents  of  a  salt  lake,  a 
few  vultures,  and  several  black  eagles.  Three  o'clock 
brought  us  to  the  encampment  of  the  powerful  Caid 
Si-Mokhtar,  the  chief  of  the  Ouled  Said  Beslama,  and 
a  representative  of  the  young  Arab  school.  Mokhtar 
is  a  travelled  Arab.  He  has  been  to  Paris ;  he  is 
now  emplo}T.ng  French  workmen  to  build  a  large 
house  for  himseK,  and  vast  outhouses  to  winter  the 
horses  and  camels  and  cattle  that  swarm  upon  the 
plain  of  Beslama.  He  has  dug  a  well  in  the  lime- 
stone, and  the  water  comes  up  to  within  ten  feet  of  the 
surface.  Large  oxen  low  in  his  pastures — perhaps 
he  may  some  day  buy  a  two-handled  plough.  The 
chief  liimself  was  absent,  but  one  of  his  three  sons 
did  the  honours  of  his  tribe,  and  towards  evening 
conceived  such  great  respect  for  me  from  my  beating 
him  at  pistol-shooting  that  he  took  me  out  of  my  tent 
and  installed  me  in  the  new  chamber  in  the  new 
building,  where  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  crossed  the  bed  of  the 
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salt  lake,  passed  among  the  range  of  the  Youssel 
mountain,  became  enveloped  and  lost  in  the  mist, 
went  journeying  onwards,  preceded  by  a  rainbow 
about  five  hundred  yards  in  span,  and  only  united 
our  little  caravan  when  the  sun  had  obtained  power 
over  the  fog.  Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  highlands  we  saw  at  our  feet  another  great 
African  plain  and  the  mountains  of  Kabylia  beyond. 
Setif,  in  the  far  distance,  rested  at  the  foot  of  those 
mountains. 


• 
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S  E  T  I F. 

SITUATION  OF  SETIF  THE  SWISS  SETTLEMENT  SECRET  OF 

KEEPING    A    HOUSE    HEALTHY  THE    COLONISTS  THE 

COMPANY  VALUE     OF    SETIF  WHEAT     SAMPLES  THE 

MARKET  OF  SETIF  THE   KABYLE  NEIGHBOUR  OF  SETIF 

 CULTIVATION  IN  THE  INTERIOR. 

For  many  and  many  a  weary  hour  was  Setif  lost  and 
recovered  to  our  sight  as  we  toiled  over  that  undulat- 
ing plain.  It  was  four  o'clock  when  we  entered  the 
town.  I  had  determined  to  see  Setif,  for  it  is  the 
last  boast  of  my  French  official  friends,  that  a  Swiss 
population  of  colonists  is  rising  here,  and  that  forty 
thousand  acres  are  being  brought  into  European  cul- 
ture. I  spent  two  days  in  investigating  this  matter. 
It  is  all  a  dream. 

If  you  stand  upon  the  hill  behind  Setif,  near  to  where 
some  masses  of  Eoman  brickwork  still  remain  erect, 
you  will  see  an  enormous  extent  of  land,  with  a  stream 
running  down  towards  the  southern  mountains.  You 
wiU  also  see  that  the  land  upon  the  margin  of  the 
stream  is  a  black  mould  of  enormous  depth.  A  few 
twenty-acre  farms  and  mulberry  plantations,  and. 
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several  corn-mills,  follow  the  course  of  the  rivulet. 
The  pepinih^e  or  nursery-ground  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city ;  the  model  farm  of  the  Genevese  Company  is  up- 
on a  rising  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
If  you  look  carefully  round,  you  discover  a  few  other 
spots  of  garden-ground  here  and  there,  and  some 
half-finished  stone  buildings  at  about  a  league  dis- 
tant. Everything  else  is  waste  or  Arab  stubble,  and 
you  can  see  one  hundred  square  miles  of  it. 

I  asked  a  Swiss  whether  the  garden-grounds  I  saw 
were  all  the  culture  of  his  countrymen  ? 

No.    They  were  all  French. 

"  Where,  then,  are  the  Swiss  villages  ? " 

"Some  of  them  are  the  half-finished  places  you 
see  yonder.  There  are  others  about  three  leagues 
distant." 

Which  is  the  chief  of  them  1 " 

"  Ain  Arnut  was  the  first  built,  and  contains  fifty 
houses.  I  can  answer  that  in  thirty-five  of  those 
houses  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  or  fever. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  fever  in  the  other 
fifteen." 

"But  why  are  those  thirty-five  so  specially  ex- 
empt ? " 

"  Because  they  are  uninhabited." 

My  acquaintance  was  sarcastic  upon  the  subject 
of  Swiss  colonisation.  Seven  years  ago  five  hundred 
colonists  arrived.  In  the  first  year  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  died  of  cholera  and  fever  ;  the  majority  of  the 
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survivors  took  fright  and  went  back  ;  many  others 
left  the  farms  and  obtained  work  in  the  towns.  No 
one  would  teU  me  how  many  Swiss  colonists  are  now 
to  be  found  round  Setif.  The  Company,  however, 
goes  on  prosperously.  They  have  a  bank,  an  insur- 
ance office,  large  warehouses,  and  a  good  store  of 
transport  waggons.  I  am  told  they  are  about  to  con- 
tract for  the  transport  also  of  the  army  stores.  They 
buy  wheat  at  twenty-two  francs  the  saar,  and  sell  it  at 
Constantine  for  thirty-six.  They  either  let  their  land 
to  the  Arabs,  or  give  them  three-fifths  of  the  produce  to 
cultivate  it.  It  is  the  only  stirring  work  of  private 
enterprise  I  have  seen  in  Algeria.  They  may  succeed 
and  make  money — but  not  by  colonisation.  ^lean- 
while  the  Company  grows  the  finest  Indian  corn  that 
can  be  shown,  and  has  samples  of  wheat  that  Mark 
Lane  must  admire.  But,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
this  is  a  very  costly  triumph. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  Swiss  company  is  of  very 
great  use  to  Setif,  and  if  the  French  Government  is 
wise  it  will  let  them  work  in  their  own  way.  There 
is  no  second  opinion  among  the  Swiss  I  have  spoken 
to  here  upon  the  subject.  With  bread  at  2Jd.  a 
pound,  meat  at  4d.,  and  firewood  at  one-sixth  the 
price  of  bread,  the  European,  they  say,  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  Arab,  who  can  and  does  live,  and  keep 
two  wives,  upon  ten  francs  a-month.  Money  may  be 
made  here,  but  it  must  be  by  making  use  of  the 
Kabyles  and  Arabs,  not  by  competing  with  them  in 
the  labour-market.    This  reasoning  is  not  sound,  but 
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at  present,  and  under  the  Frencli  system,  the  conclu- 
sion is  true. 

Meanwhile  Setif  riots  in  luxuries :  grapes  finer 
than  those  of  Portugal,  in  bunches  sometimes  weigh- 
ing 4  lb.  each ;  olives  in  abundance  ;  poultry,  beef, 
and  mutton,  of  the  primest  qualities,  all  crowd  the 
market.  But  these  all  come  from  those  mountains 
up  above — from  that  garden  of  the  Hesperides  of 
Africa — from  that  much-coveted  Kabylia.  Even 
the  Trench  could  colonise  Kabylia — that  is  to  say, 
they  could  find  Europeans  to  take  possession  of  fer- 
tile fields  already  tilled,  olive-trees  already  grown, 
and  houses  already  built.  But  will  these  Berbers 
yield  all  these  things  ?  When  the  Arabs  first  swept 
over  the  country,  their  great  prophetess  Kehina  com- 
manded them  to  destroy  their  villages  and  lay  waste 
the  country,  and  they  obeyed  her.  The  Setif  people 
are  loud  in  praise  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
these  people,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  think  they  are 
a  much  more  tractable  race  of  republicans  than  their 
forefathers  were.  The  French  operations  in  Kabylia 
do  not  seem  to  affect  that  part  of  the  country  which 
borders  upon  Setif.  The  Kabyles  come  down  with 
their  produce,  and  return  with  the  French  money — 
which  they  hoard,  for  the  Mohammedan  law  forbids 
lending  at  usury — just  as  they  did  before  hostilities 
commenced.  I  find,  moreover,  that  they  tell  the 
Setif  people  nothing  of  what  is  going  on. 

In  the  ninety  miles  I  travelled  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  from  within  ten  miles  of  Batna  to  within 
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three  miles  of  S^tif,  I  did  not  see  one  European  face 
(except  tlie  workmen  at  Si-Mokhtar's) ;  I  did  not  see 
one  olive  or  mulberry  tree  ;  I  did  not  see  one  acre  of 
cotton  or  tobacco,  or  of  any  other  cultivated  vegetable 
except  wheat  and  barley.  Si-Mokhtar  has  improved 
his  breed  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  he  has  built  a  house. 
With  this  exception,  everything  is  now  as  it  has  been 
ever  since  the  Arab  conquest. 

From  Setif  I  travelled  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
to  Constantine ;  but  as  my  object  is  not  to  write  mere 
incidents  of  travel,  I  shall  not  ask  my  readers  to  go 
with  me,  step  by  step,  to  ride  my  mule,  or  rather 
my  Arab — for  I  very  early  induced  my  spahi  to  ex- 
change quadrupeds.  My  experience,  however,  enables 
me  to  add,  that  from  Setif  to  Constantine,  so  far  as 
the  Arab  culture  is  concerned — and  there  is  scarcely 
any  other — the  facts  are  precisely  the  same. 
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THE  PRODUCTS  OF  ALGERIA. 

IMPOKTS  AND  EXPORTS — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  RETURNS  

CEREALS  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  ENGLISH  TRADE 

IN   THESE  ARTICLES  OF    PRODUCE  TOBACCO  COTTON  

THE  PRIZE  OF  TEN  THOUSAND  FRANCS  MACHINERY  FOR 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  QUALITY  OF  LAND  IN  COTTON- 
CULTURE  SILK  SET  ON  FOOT  BY  THE  UNION  AGRICOLE 

 SUGAR-CANE  OLIVES  CORN-MILLS  MINES  CORAL- 
FISHERY. 

I  MUST  claim  indulgence  for  a  dull,  grave  chap- 
ter. That  the  productiveness  of  Algeria  is  rapidly 
increasing,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  In  1853  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  30,782,592  francs.  In  1854?  they 
amounted  to  42,176,068  francs.  The  subsequent 
returns  have  not  been  yet  published,  but  it  was  as- 
serted at  Algiers,  by  persons  in  a  position  to  know, 
that  the  exports  for  1855  showed  a  total  of  nearly 
150,000,000  francs,  whereof  about  10,000,000  francs 
are  the  produce  of  European  industry.  Without 
yielding  too  much  credence  to  this  startling  assertion, 
it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  undoubted,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  province  are  largely  upon  the  increase. 
But  upon  examining  these  figures  more  closely,  I 
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find  that  of  the  30,000,000  francs  of  exports  in  1853, 
20,380,000  francs  consist  of  wheat  and  barley ;  and 
of  the  42,000,000  francs  exported  in  1854,  35,065,000 
francs  are  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  produce. 
The  bulk  of  the  revenues  is  derived  from  the  "  im'pot'' 
levied  upon  the  tribes.  In  1853  these  amounted  to 
10,870,152  francs,  being  an  increase  of  380,000  francs 
over  1852.  In  1859  they  are  said  to  have  increased 
to  15,000,000.  These  returns  check  and  verify  the 
conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  my  own  observation. 

The  cereals  are  of  course  the  great  staple  produce 
of  Algeria.  The  colonists  complain  bitterly  of  the 
commercial  restrictions  which  prevent  Algeria  from 
sending  her  wheat  and  flour  to  the  London  markets, 
and  sending  John  Bull  barley  to  brew  his  favourite 
beverage.  M.  Millon,  in  a  paper  in  the  Moniteur 
Algerien,  published  in  1856,  showed  that  Algeria 
could  afford  to  compete  in  the  London  markets,  when 
tlie  quotations  there  might  be  twenty  francs  the 
quintal ;  and  M.  Duvernois,  in  his  pamphlet,  Four- 
qmi  des  douanes  en  Algeria  ?  relies  greatly  upon  the 
London  market  for  the  Algerian  barley. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  the 
cereals  might  go  to  any  extent,  and  are  limited  only 
by  the  idleness  of  the  Arabs  and  the  cost  of  transport. 
Now  that  the  French  have  entered  upon  a  course  of 
free  trade,  all  limitations  of  the  right  of  export  will 
of  course  be  abolished. 

The  French  have  suppressed  the  intestine  wars  in 
the  Tel.    The  tribes  are  no  longer  allowed  to  fight 
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among  themselves.  This  security,  added  to  the  wise 
system  of  taxation  adopted  by^the  French,  has  already 
induced  the  Arab  to  sow  a  greater  breadth  of  land 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  sow  when  he  was  liable 
to  have  his  harvest  burnt  by  his  hostile  neighbour,  or 
his  impost  doubled  by  his  Turkish  rulers.  Hence 
the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  stubble  which  I  saw 
in  the  vast  plains  of  Belesma,  and  Sellam,  and  Achour, 
and  in  the  broad  levels  of  the  Kaidat  of  the  tribes  of 
Abd-en-Nour.  The  French  also  supply  the  Arab 
with  a  market,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  scarcity  in 
France  and  war  in  Asia,  bid  high  for  his  corn.  The 
Arab,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  insecurity,  buries  his 
corn  in  the  earth  and  hordes  it  for  years.  Only  the 
hard  wheat  will  grow  in  Africa  (unless  the  seed  be 
im]Dorted  every  year),  and  this  hard  wheat  will  keep 
for  ten  years  without  deteriorating.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  hordes  have  been  drawn  forth  and  contribute 
to  the  increase  which  we  are  told  the  returns  for  1855 
showed.  After  deducting  the  wheat  and  barley, 
and  also  the  fourragey  which  was  exported  in  large 
quantities  in  1855,  we  have  no  very  large  quantity 
of  exports  to  account  for.  This  residuum  consists — 
first,  of  the  productions  of  the  south,  which  are  annu- 
ally brought  by  the  caravans  of  the  desert  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Sahara  into  the  Tel,  to  be  there  ex- 
changed for  wheat ;  secondly,  tobacco  ;  thirdly,  cot- 
ton ;  fourthly,  silk  ;  fifthly,  olive  oil ;  sixthly,  cattle  ; 
seventhly,  mines.  Of  the  first  I  need  say  little. 
Any  increase  in  these  items  is  a  question  of  the  track 
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of  the  caravans.  If  tlie  French  can  induce  the  cara- 
vans that  now  take  their  course  to  Tunis  or  Morocco 
to  shape  their  way  by  Constantine  or  Oran,  they  will 
of  course  derive  benefit  from  the  transit  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  south.  The  Arabs  have  proposed  to 
them  to  occupy  an  oasis  far  south  and  stop  the  way 
to  Tunis,  and  they  are  astonished  that  the  French 
should  have  any  scruples  on  the  subject.  Our  neigh- 
bours have  taken  the  more  civilised  course  of  putting 
heavy  duties  upon  articles  coming  from  Tunis  and 
Morocco.  The  new  tariff  is  specially  directed  against 
Tunis.  If  the  English  merchant  feels  any  interest  in 
this  matter,  he  has,  at  present,  his  remedy  in  a  direct 
line  of  communication  between  England  and  Tunis. 
That,  in  spite  of  British  protests,  Tunis  will  eventu- 
ally form  part  of  French  Africa,  no  traveller  can  doubt 
who  listens  to  the  conversation  of  Frenchmen,  and 
who  marks  how  easily  the  French  move  their  columns 
across  the  frontier  to  punish  a  fugitive  tribe,  or  how 
peremptorily  they  require  the  Bey  to  fire  salutes  upon 
their  fete  days.  Surrounded  by  Frenchmen,  with  a 
disbanded  army  and  an  empty  treasury,  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  is  at  present  little  more  than  a  French  viceroy. 
If  England  would  prevent  herself  from  being  blocked 
out  from  all  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  she 
must  apply  herself  in  time  to  open  communications 
with  the  interior  from  the  western  coast.  We  are 
pushing  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa;  and  Mr 
Burton,  and  other  African  travellers,  having  now 
settled  the  respectable  old  fable  that  the  interior  of 
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Africa  was  one  great  desert,  and  having  discovered  that 
the  unknown  equator  line  of  Africa  is  a  great  region  of 
teeming  fertility,  we  are,  I  apprehend,  about  to  start  up- 
on a  new  career  in  our  intercourse  with  that  great  con- 
tinent, which  has  so  long  lain  unexplored  at  our  door. 

The  produce  which  promises  to  assume  most  im- 
portance, and  over  which  the  Government  are  able 
to  exercise  most  control,  is  that  of  tobacco.  Algiers 
is  at  present  the  great  tobacco  province.  Some  is 
grown  in  Oran,  and  a  few  hectares  in  Constantine, 
but  the  bulk  is  brought  to  the  great  Government 
warehouse  at  Algiers.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
building  in  Africa.  It  contains  three-fifths  of  a  mile 
of  warehouses,  and  I  passed  a  morning  when  at  Algiers 
in  going  over  it.  Until  quite  recently  the  Government 
bought  up  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  the 
"  colony,"  and  if  they  had  not,  nobody  else  would. 
It  was  remarkably  like  hay,  and  it  could  only  be 
used  in  France  when  mixed  with  the  produce  of  the 
plantations  of  Hungary  and  America.  This  the  mono- 
poly of  the  regie  enabled  the  French  to  do.  By  judi- 
cious prizes,  and  classifications  as  to  quality,  they 
have  now,  however,  very  much  improved  the  quality  of 
the  produce,  and  by  liberality  in  price  they  have  ren- 
dered it  a  popular  article  of  culture  in  the  European 
garden-patches.  Now,  however,  the  Government  do 
not  undertake  to  buy  every  leaf  of  tobacco  grown  in 
Africa.  They  are  anxious  to  push  it  into  general 
commerce,  and  some  little  finds  its  way  at  cheap 
rates  into  private  hands.    It  is  used  to  adulterate  the 
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American.  At  tlie  magasin  the  Government  bought 
up,  during  the  year  1856,  three  million  of  kilos,  at 
an  average  of  ninety  francs  the  hundred  kilos.  Of 
this  about  one-third  was  produced  by  the  natives,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  by  the  colonists.  The  tobacco 
is  brought  in  its  rough  state.  The  warehousemen 
take  the  bale  to  pieces,  shake  it,  dry  it,  classify 
it  according  to  its  quality,  and  stack  it.  For  the  best 
the  Government  pays  one  hundred  and  forty  francs 
the  hundred  kilos  ;  for  the  worst,  twenty  francs.  It 
is  divided  into  four  classes.  The  best  tobacco  pro- 
duced by  the  Europeans  comes  from  Boufarik,  in  the 
Metidja,  and  Birkaden,  in  the  Sahel,  near  Algiers. 
At  present  the  best  is  but  very  indifferent ;  and  one 
of  the  penalties  paid  by  the  French  for  the  conquest 
of  Africa  is,  being  compelled  to  smoke  rather  worse 
cigars  than  they  formerly  had.  This,  however,  is  of 
no  great  consequence,  for  no  Frenchman  has  the  least 
idea  of  fragrance  or  flavour  in  tobacco.  The  regie 
has  educated  him  to  consider  anything  a  good  cigar, 
so  that  it  will  burn  and  give  forth  a  strong  rank 
smoke.  The  indigenes  at  present  cultivate  very  little 
tobacco.  The  best  is  grown  by  the  Chibili  tribe. 
The  culture  will  probably  increase  among  the  Arabs. 
In  the  towns  the  habit  of  smoking  is  already  spread- 
ing, and  even  in  the  tents  there  are  some  who  cannot 
resist  the  offer  of  a  cigar.  The  strict  Mussulman 
looks  upon  it,  however,  as  a  transgression  only  second 
to  that  of  drinking  wine  or  spirits,  and  some  of  the 
tribes  have  been  forbidden  by  their  marabouts  to 
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plant  tlie  heterodox  weed.  I  had  a  long  talk  upon 
this  subject  with  a  Thaleb  of  the  household  of  Si- 
Mokhtar.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  discovery  of 
tobacco  was  posterior  to  the  Koran,  but  the  Prophet, 
he  said,  had  forbidden  intoxication  under  the  name 
of  wine,  and  his  followers  had  no  right  to  indulge  in 
it  under  the  name  of  tobacco.  If  this  were  a  funda- 
mental article  of  faith,  the  French  would  get  little 
tobacco  from  the  natives.  The  Berbers  and  the  ne- 
groes, however,  have  no  such  scruples.  Thus  much 
for  the  tobacco-culture. 

As  to  cotton,  the  utmost  that  the  most  enthusias- 
tic Frenchman  can  say  about  it  is,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive experiment.  I  have  asked  in  vain  for  those 
cotton-plantations  which  produced  the  longue  soie,  and 
the  courte  soie,  and  the  coton  jaune,  and  the  fine  stock- 
ings which  we  saw  at  the  French  Exposition.  I  had 
been  told  as  a  fact  quite  decisive  of  the  cotton  ques- 
tion, that  the  prizeof  twenty  thousand  francs  offered  an- 
nually by  the  Emperor  for  the  best  specimen  of  longue 
soie  cotton  had  been  divided  in  1855  between  a  French- 
man and  an  Arab.  This  fact  suggested  the  conclusion 
that  natives  and  colonists  are  all  striving  against  each 
other  to  produce  cotton,  and  that  all  French  Africa  is 
covered  with  competing  cotton-plantations.  The  for- 
tunate winner  of  the  ten  thousand  francs  is  the  Caid 
Ali  Ben  Mohammed,  whose  plantation  is  near  Guelma. 
As  I  had  asked  in  vain  for  cotton  wherever  I  have 
been,  I  had  made  preparations  to  take  a  two  days' 
journey  on  muleback  in  order  to  see  this  famous 
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plantation,  when  I  fortunately  met  with  a  distin- 
guished Arab,  who  knew  both  the  place  and  the 
Caid,  and  who  assured  me  that  his  cotton-plantation 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  acres.   Subsequent  inquiry 
confirmed  this  statement,  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Guelma  cotton-plantation  was  not  worth 
four  days'  journey,  and  the  further  chance,  if  the 
rains  should  come  on,  of  being  shut  up  in  that 
country  for  a  month.     Moreover,  there  is  a  secret 
history  about  this  Guelma  cotton.     The  Caid  Ali 
Ben  Mohammed  is  not  a  rich  man — few  Arabs  are. 
The  best  of  them  have  not  a  revenue  of  a  thousand 
a-year.    This  Caid  Ali  Ben  Mohammed  is  a  sous- 
lieutenant  of  spahis.     There  was  a  certain  superior 
ofiicer  of  the  subdivision  of  Guelma  who  had  a  de- 
sire for  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  but  had 
found  no  opportunity  of  earning  the  distinction.  He 
knew  that  the  cotton-cultivation  was  a  great  point 
with  the  authorities ;  so  he,  it  is  said,  advanced  the 
funds,  obtained  the  best  European  assistance,  and  at 
great  cost  produced  a  crop  of  fifteen  acres  of  cotton 
at  Guelma  just  as  it  might  be  produced  at  the  Jardin 
d'Essai.    The  cotton  was  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  Caid.    It  obtained  the  moiety  of  the  great  prize, 
and  loud  was  the  exultation  that  an  indigene  should 
have  applied  himself  so  successfully  to  the  culture  of 
cotton.    A  commission  was  sent  to  report  upon  the 
whole  crop,  and  this  commission  represented  that 
much  of  the  success  was  due  to  the  intelligent  zeal  of 
the  officer  in  question,  and  so  the  officer  got  his  cross. 
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Now,  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  is  not  honour- 
able to  all  parties  concerned,  and  the  officer  deserved 
his  decoration  for  his  energy  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  his  superiors.  I  only  tell  the  story  to  show 
that  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  that  the  Arabs 
are  not  labouring  to  turn  all  their  corn  stubble  into 
cotton-plantations.  A  few  of  the  southern  tribes  do 
grow  a  little  cotton,  as  they  always  have  done  since 
the  Spanish  Moors  taught  them  the  culture.  The 
plain  of  Nedroma  was  covered  with  cotton-plants  in 
the  time  of  Leo,  the  African.  Moreover,  they  work  up 
their  scanty  crops  into  shirts  and  bournouses  ;  but 
this  is  not  prize  cotton ;  it  is  a  short-staple  cotton  of 
little  worth.  In  the  next  year  the  Caid  did  not  again 
appear  as  a  competitor.  The  whole  of  the  prize  of 
twenty  thousand  francs  was  adjudged  to  Messrs 
Masquelier  Fr^res,  St  Maur,  &  Co.,  who  had  divided 
the  prize  in  the  previous  year.  Unless  the  AkKbar 
and  the  Colonisation  are  misinformed,  this  company 
has  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  to  prosper  in 
Algeria  except  by  employing  native  labour.  In  truth, 
neither  the  natives  nor  the  colonists  have  the  capital 
to  attempt  the  culture  of  cotton,  except  as  a  mere 
garden-patch.  In  the  Government  instructions  issued 
to  the  cotton-grower  there  is  a  requisition  for  as 
many  instruments  as  would  take  up  good  part  of 
one  of  our  agricultural  society's  yards.  The  cotton- 
grower  of  Algeria  must  have  three  ploughs.  First, 
he  must  have  the  charrue  Draguignan,  with  its  mov- 
able solid  sock — a  bar  of  steel  that  is  moved  forward 
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as  the  point  wears.  Secondly,  he  must  have  his 
subsoil-plough,  the  dAfonceuse  Guibal,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  four  vigorous  oxen,  and  travelling  in  the  fur- 
row already  made  by  the  cliarme  Draguignan,  will 
cut  and  bruise  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  thirty  inches. 
After  this  he  must  set  his  hersages  to  work  to  plane 
the  surface  ;  and  then  comes,  thirdly,  his  charrue  a 
deux  versoirs,  dite  huttoir,  which,  as  it  travels,  throws 
up  half  a  bank  on  either  side,  and  thus  forms  the 
hillcnis  (or  beds)  on  which  the  cotton  plant  is  to  grow. 
Of  course,  neither  colonist  nor  Arab  has  any  of  these 
fine  instruments.  What  cotton  is  grown  is  culti- 
vated by  spade-husbandry.  The  streets  of  every 
town  are  placarded  with  large  bills  setting  forth  the 
prizes,  from  the  Emperor's  prize  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  (with  intermediate  prizes,  which  it  would  take 
some  pages  to  enumerate),  down  to  the  much-con- 
temned gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Society  of 
Mulhouse.  The  most  important  and  the  strongest 
incentive  is,  that  for  three  years  the  Government 
will  provide  the  seed  gratis,  and  buy  up  all  the  cot- 
ton grown  at  un  prix  de  faveur.  Yet,  with  all  this 
forcing,  the  sum  total  of  all  the  land  in  all  Algeria 
which,  at  the  last  return  I  can  get,  was  cultivated 
for  cotton,  is  one  thousand  acres,  and  for  the  produce 
the  Government  paid  three  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  cotton  is  bought  in  its  raw  state ;  it  is  sent  to 
France  to  be  cleaned,  and  to  Eouen  to  be  manufac- 
tured. Seeing  that  the  cotton  produce  throughout 
the  world  was  (at  a  period  which  is  now  comparar 
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tively  remote,  because  the  increase  is  so  astonish- 
ingly rapid),  about  seven  hundred  thousand  tons, 
whereof  England  consumed  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  there  does  not,  I  fear,  appear 
much  likelihood  of  Algeria  becoming  a  very  formid- 
able competitor  to  the  United  States.  The  articles 
exhibited  at  London  and  Paris  were  in  no  instance 
manufactured  in  Algeria.  For  the  most  part  the 
cotton  was  grown  in  the  Government  p^jpinieres ; 
the  egrenage  was  done  by  hand,  and  the  cotton  was 
worked  up  with  great  care  in  the  looms  of  Lille, 
Picardy,  and  Flanders.  The  only  logical  conclusion 
is,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  future  time 
Algeria  may  produce  cotton  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce,— we  cannot  carry  it  further. 

Silk  is  also  quite  in  its  infancy.  The  mulberry 
trees  grow  well.  I  saw  some  in  the  Commandant's 
garden  at  Lambessa,  which  had  been  planted  but 
five  years,  and  are  already  fine  trees.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  exagger- 
ation in  what  people  say  of  the  effects  of  the  sirocco. 
That  trees  did  exist  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
Constantine  in  the  time  of  the  Eomans  is  a  fact  well 
established,  and,  of  course,  if  trees  existed,  the  rains 
were  then  more  regular  and  frequent.  The  young 
trees  seem  to  thrive  very  well  when  the  Arabs  do 
not  pull  them,  and  I  have  seen  as  good  mulberry 
trees  in  Africa  as  we  see  upon  the  road  between 
Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  first  serious  attempt  to 
raise  silk,  or,  as  the  French  say,  to  educate  silkworms, 
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was  made  by  the  Union  Agricole,  whicli  established 
itself  with  a  capital  of  one  million  francs  (one-half 
paid  up)  at  Sig,  in  the  province  of  Oran.  This 
Union  was  an  attempt  to  realise  the  ideas  we  see 
worked  in  the  novels  of  Eugene  Sue  and  George 
Sand — the  independent  co-operation  of  capital  and 
labour.  Of  course,  this  did  not  answer.  The  prin- 
ciple was  given  up ;  but  still  fever,  and  cholera,  and 
droughts,  incendiary  fires,  and  violent  storms,  hung 
like  a  fate  about  the  Union,  and  the  Government 
was  at  last  obliged  to  take  away  one-half  of  the  land 
conceded  to  them.  This  feeble  society,  however,  set 
on  foot  the  silk-cultivation.  The  Government  buys 
all  the  silk  at  a  favoured  price,  but  the  annual  ex- 
penditure has  hitherto,  I  believe,  not  exceeded  eighty 
thousand  francs.  The  last  official  return  I  have  seen 
is  that  for  1852,  when  the  achats  de  F administration 
amounted  only  to  fifty  thousand  francs.  The  Govern- 
ment p^pinieres  furnish  the  young  trees  either  gratis 
or  at  nominal  prices,  but  I  am  not  aware  that,  beyond 
the  difference  between  the  commercial  price  and  that 
paid  by  the  Government,  there  is  any  premium  offered 
for  silk.  Among  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
Government  to  the  "  Chamhre  Consultative  d' Agricul- 
ture" of  the  province  of  Constantine,  and  which  that 
learned  body  is  now  studying  to  resolve,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  4.  Eechercher  et  indiquer  la  cause  du 
temps  d' arret  que  vient  de  subir  la  culture  du  coton, 
et  le  meilleur  mode  d' encouragement  h>  donner  a 
cette  culture.    5.  L'industrie  s^ricicole  est  tomb^e 
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extremement  bas.  Eechercher  les  moyens  de  la 
relever  et  de  lui  imprimer  une  nouvelle  activite. 
Etudier  la  question  de  retablissement  de  filatures 
locales,  ou  de  I'envoi  en  France  des  cocons  etouffes." 
I  do  not  gather  from  these  confessions  that  the  cotton 
and  silk  culture  have  made  any  miraculous  advances 
since  the  returns  I  have  quoted.  Some  considerable 
attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantine.  The  hot  springs  in  the  limestone  favour 
this  plantation.  M.  Bourdais,  a  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chant, had  about  fifteen  acres  when  I  saw  him,  and  he 
found  it  answer  so  well  that  he  intended  to  plant  one 
hundred  acres  next  year.  He  has  a  distillery  upon  the 
estate.  The  consequence  is  that  M.  Bourdais's  "  Co- 
gniac  fine  Cham]3agne'  tastes  exceedingly  like  raw 
new  rum.  As  the  Government  has  forbidden  to  distil 
from  the  bulb  of  the  asphodel,  the  sugar-cane  will  take 
its  place.  The  road  from  Philippeville  to  Constantine 
is  thronged  with  charrettes  that  seem  to  bring  nothing 
up  here  [I  am  writing  at  Constantine]  but  barrels  of 
extrait  d' absinthe,  anisette,  vermuth,  rhum,  cognac, 
and  wine.  By  the  aid  of  the  sugar-cane,  even  with- 
out the  help  of  the  grapes  of  Kabylia,  they  will  soon 
learn  to  manufacture  all  these  things  in  Algeria,  and 
quite  as  good  as  they  are  now  imported.  But  that  is 
saying  very  little  in  their  favour. 

I  am  without  any  returns  as  to  the  manufacture 
of  olive  oil.  It  is  no  doubt  considerable,  and  will 
increase.  At  present,  however,  corn-mills  pay  better 
than  oil-miUs.    About  Constantine  the  olive  does  not 
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thrive  ;  but  lower  down,  and  especially  in  tlie  plain  to 
the  east  of  Philippe\i.lle,  and  the  valley  running  from 
Philippeville  to  St  Antoine,  they  are  very  fine.  In- 
deed, all  Algeria  produces  olives,  with  the  exception 
of  the  high  mountains  and  high  plains.  It  is  a  good 
crop  for  a  new  country,  as  it  requires  little  labour ; 
but  then  you  want  money  to  build  the  mill,  and  water 
to  turn  it. 

In  Algeria  every  province  has  its  cattle-show. 
On  the  15th,  that  for  Constantine  was  held  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Eoman  amphitheatre,  outside  the  gate 
of  the  city.  The  prizes  were  substantial  sums  of 
money.  Thirty  thousand  francs  were  distributed 
among  the  competitors.  Here  the  Arabs  compete 
freely  with  the  Europeans,  and  carry  off  the  best 
prizes.  At  this  prize-show  the  two  prizes  for  the 
''Race  Chevaline"  were  won  by  Arabs,  and  three  others 
obtained  prizes  for  sheep  and  oxen.  As  the  Arab 
makes  his  cattle  more  valuable,  perhaps  he  may  con- 
descend to  so  far  change  his  habits  as  to  make  hay  in 
summer  to  keep  them  in  the  winter.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  in  wool  in  Africa.  The  flocks  of 
sheep  are  immense,  and  the  wool  is  very  good ;  but 
as  the  Arabs  cut  it  off*  with  knives  and  sell  it  un- 
washed, this  article  of  produce  has  not  a  fair  chance. 
The  Arab  w^ould  clean  his  wool  and  cut  it  carefuUy 
if  the  Europeans  would  show  him  how,  and  give  him 
a  higher  price.  Wherever  the  experiment  has  been 
made  it  has  succeeded. 

I  have  left  only  the  mines  unmentioned.  No 
one  who  knows  Algeria  doubts  that  the  Aures  ]\Ioun- 
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tains,  and  some  also  of  the  hills  of  the  Little  Atlas, 
contain  very  rich  mines  of  metal.  So,  in  all  proba- 
bility, do  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  so  possibly 
do  the  mountains  in  the  moon.  The  mere  existence 
of  metallic  ore,  however,  is  not  necessarily  wealth  to 
the  owner.  To  win  it  you  must  have  water,  fuel,  and 
roads.  Yery  few  spots  in  the  mountains  of  Algeria 
unite  these  advantages,  and  the  most  promising 
mineral  districts  enjoy  no  one  of  them.  The  forests 
are  so  sparse,  and  are  composed  of  such  stunted  jungle, 
that  it  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  there 
is  no  wood  fuel  in  all  Algeria.  Coal  is  as  yet  undis- 
covered. I  met  several  mining  agents  in  Algeria,  and 
found  even  a  Government  Department  actively  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  exploitation  of  the 
minerals  of  the  province  ;  but,  upon  turning  to  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  War,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  that  the  only  tangible  result  yet  obtained  has 
been  to  extract  3,112,506  kilos  of  argentiferous  lead 
(whether  ore  or  pure  metal  I  do  not  understand) 
from  one  mine — that  of  Kef-oum-Theboul.  I  am 
accustomed  to  judge  less  by  what  people  say  than  by 
what  they  do.  When  I  can  get  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  in  all  Algeria,  except  what  is  imported  from 
France,  I  think  badly  of  the  pastures  or  of  their  man- 
agement ;  and  when  I  find  that  these  rich  mines 
produce  nothing  but  specimens,  I  suspect  that  even 
the  Government  is  not  rich  enough  to  sustain  the  loss 
of  working  them. 

In  1855,  when  the  public  returns  were  more  prompt 
or  more  accessible  than  I  have  since  found  them,  out 
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of  exports  from  Algeria  to  the  official  declared  value 
of  fifty  million  of  francs,  the  following  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles  : — 


Perhaps,  before  I  close  this  dull  subject  of  the 
products  of  Algeria,  I  should  mention  the  coral- 
fishery.  The  coral-fishery  is  said  to  produce  a  rev- 
enue of  2,152,880  francs.  But  as  the  Genoese  sailors 
fish  up  the  coral,  and  as  the  Neapolitans  work  it 
up,  not  one  sou  of  this  goes  into  any  French  pocket. 
The  newspapers  of  Algeria  are  full  of  lamentations 
upon  this  score.  After  this  dreary  chapter,  which  I 
would  gladly  have  spared  the  reader,  had  not  the 
object  of  this  work  compelled  me  to  write  it,  I  ap- 
prehend my  public  will  begin  to  tire  of  Algeria. 
There  are  two  subjects,  however,  which  I  have  yet 
left  untouched — the  sentiments  of  the  Arabs  towards 
the  French,  and  the  civil  government  of  the  province. 
If  my  readers  will  bear  with  me  through  yet  three 
more  chapters,  I  should  like  to  discuss  these  matters. 
When  I  wrote  the  letters  on  which  they  are  founded, 
the  scenes  were  before  me,  and  I  had  men  at  hand 
to  fortify  and  correct  my  impressions. 


Fraucs. 


Wheat, 

Flour, 

Barley, 

Tobacco, 

Wool, 

Oil,  . 


18,500,000 
1,200,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 


Mijierals, 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE  ARABS  AND  THE  FRENCH. 

EVERY  ARAB  IS   "  A  GENTLEMAN"  HE  IS  A  SPORTSMAN  

HE  IS    A  HORSEMAN  HE  IS  A    PROPRIETOR  OF  WIVES 

 HIS    COURTSHIP  HIS    DOMESTICITIES  ILLUSTRATIVE 

ANECDOTE  OF    A  VISION  OF   INVERTED    GREY  STOCKINGS 

 HIS  LOVE  FOR  ARMS  HIS  DESIRE  FOR  POWDER  HIS 

BELIEF    IN    THE    FUTURE           HIS    EXPECTATION   OF  THE 

MOULE  SAA  THE  PROPHECIES  HE  BELIEVES  IN. 

"  What  right  have  you  Swiss  in  our  country  ? "  ask 
the  Arabs  of  the  straggling  Switzer  colonists  who  live 
or  die  about  Sdtif.  "  The  Turks  fought  for  the  coun- 
try and  took  it,  the  English  fought  for  it  but  did 
not  take  it,  and  the  French  have  fought  for  it  and 
have  got  it,  until  the  time  which  is  written  shall 
expire.  But  you  have  never  fought  for  it.  What 
right  have  you  here  ? " 

This  reproach  is  constantly  cast  by  the  Arab  against 
the  fever-stricken  Switzer,  and  it  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  character  of  his  sentiments  towards  the  French. 

Your  Arab  is  a  great  gentleman,  according  to  the 
Semitic  idea.  He  has  a  huge  pride  in  his  race  and 
his  religion,  and  a  genuine  contempt  for  every  other 
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race  and  every  other  religion.  He  surrenders  the  pre- 
sent to  his  impulses,  and  cares  nothing  at  all  about 
the  future.  His  only  idea  of  right  is  the  right  ac- 
quired by  conquest.  He  hates  labour,  both  as  a  sub- 
stantive evil  and  as  a  degradation  to  an  Arab  gentle- 
man, and  he  satisfies  his  immediate  wants  with  a 
lordly  indifference  to  consequences,  either  to  himself 
or  to  others. 

If  an  Arab  halts  upon  a  journey,  he  turns  his 
mules  into  the  standing  corn,  and  goes  to  sleep  while 
they  feed.  If  he  is  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  happens 
to  have  no  powder  (a  very  common  case),  he  and  his 
companions  surround  a  square  piece  of  underwood 
where  hares  abound,  and  set  fire  to  the  four  corners 
of  it.  He  pursues  the  scorched  quadrupeds  as  they 
try  to  escape,  and  knocks  them  down  with  sticks, 
while  the  conflagration  spreads  over  the  plain  or  the 
hill-side,  consuming  a  square  league  of  corn  and  a 
European  village.  In  the  rich  verdant  spring-time, 
when  the  grass  is  as  high  as  the  belly  of  his  camels, 
he  kills  fat  sheep  and  rejoices  in  their  flesh.  In  the 
hot  summer  he  sees  his  cattle  grow  lean  upon  the 
roots,  and  merely  observes  that  "  God  is  great."  In 
the  winter,  if  snow  should  fall  and  his  herds  die 
around  him,  he  squats  upon  his  heels,  draws  his  bour- 
nouse  over  his  head,  and  shivers  and  cries.  If  he  be 
a  khammas — a  labourer  who  cultivates  for  an  Arab 
master,  upon  condition  of  receiving  one-fifth  of  the 
produce — his  sufficient  occupation  is  to  procure  a 
daily  meal,  and  his  principal  delight  is  in  cheating 
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his  master,  and  in  eating  the  seed-corn  given  him  to 
sow.  If  he  be  a  proprietor,  he  exults  in  his  horse,  his 
wives,  and  his  arms. 

Every  Arab  is  something  more  than  a  good  horse- 
man. It  is  not  only  when,  seated  in  his  high-peaked 
and  richly-embroidered  saddle,  he  scours  the  plain, 
that  an  Arab's  horsemanship  appears.  He  can  ride 
anything  and  sit  anywhere.  An  Arab  has  an  instinct 
for  preserving  the  centre  of  gravity  which  nothing  can 
put  to  fault.  Perched  sideways  upon  a  few  square 
inches  of  a  bale  or  a  portmanteau  on  the  back  of  a 
camel  or  a  baggage-mule,  he  swings  his  legs,  moans 
his  monotonous  song,  and  flogs  with  his  light  switch. 
He  has  no  hold  whatever  upon  the  beast,  yet  neither 
trot,  nor  gallop,  nor  sudden  stop  ever  discomposes 
him  or  jolts  him  off.  His  delight,  however,  is  to 
course  at  full  speed  upon  a  good  horse,  which  in  his 
hands  is  docile  as  a  child,  and  impetuous  as  a  storm ; 
which  lives  upon  chopped  straw,  and  is  so  hard  that 
no  journey  can  tire,  and  no  change  of  temperature  can 
hurt  him  ;  but  which  in  European  hands  becomes, 
after  ill-usage  and  high  feeding,  a  restive,  ill-condi- 
tioned brute,  that  would  be  sold  at  Tattersall's  for  £10 
— a  bargain,  and  a  perpetual  nuisance.  Frenchmen 
are  not  disposed  to  allow  many  virtues  to  the  Arab, 
but  they  all  admit  that  he  has  one  great  quality  which 
they  envy  him — he  is  hon  cavalier. 

An  Arab  who  has  no  wives  is  like  an  Englishman 
who  has  no  baker,  or  cook,  or  tailor,  or  upholsterer. 
They  are  to  an  Arab  gentleman  what  his  slaves  were 
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to  a  patrician  Eoman.  They  grind  the  corn,  prepare 
the  couscoussou,  make  the  honey-cakes,  work  the 
haiks  and  bournouses,  and  spin  that  tissue  of  wool 
and  fibres  of  the  dwarf  palm  whereof  the  tents  are 
made. 

The  courtship  is  somewhat  of  this  character  : — 
The  candidate  for  matrimony  makes  his  inquiries 
for  a  woman  who  has  the  particular  talent  wherein 
his  household  is  wanting,  and,  having  obtained  the 
desired  information,  presents  himself  at  the  tent  of 
the  father. 

After  a  long  conversation  upon  indifferent  matters, 
the  lover  remarks, — 

"  Sidi,  I  am  inclined  to  marry  your  daughter." 

"With  all  my  heart.  How  much  will  you  give 
for  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think,  from  all  I  hear,  that  she  is  worth 
more  than  five-and-twenty  douros"  (£6), 

"  Sidi  Ab- Alia !  twenty-five  douros  !  You  must 
be  joking  with  me.    I  refused  fifty  only  yesterday." 

"  I  wonder  very  much  at  that,  for  I  am  told  that 
she  has  been  divorced  twice,  and  they  say  she  has 
only  one  eye." 

"  Well,  what  if  that  should  be  so  ?  Did  not  your 
informants  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  woman  in  the 
tribe  who  is  her  equal  in  making  the  quobelo  haiks?" 

"  That  is  true,  or  you  would  not  have  seen  me 
here." 

"  Twenty-five  douros,  Sidi  Abd-el-Kader  1 "  Q^ot 
the  warrior,  be  it  observed,  but  a  certain  prophet  of 
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Bagdad.)  "Twenty-five  douros  for  a  woman  who 
cooks  and  works  like  Tathma !  " 

"  It  may  be  little,  but  I  cannot  afford  any  more  for 
lier,  and  I  can  have  Ayesha  for  half  the  money/' 

"  Well,  well,  give  me  the  twenty-five  donros  down, 
and  you  shall  give  me  an  obligation  before  the  Cadi 
for  thirty  more."  (Apart) — "With  this  obligation 
I'll  hold  you  in  hand,  my  man,  and  sooner  or  later 
make  you  pay." 

"  God  be  praised !    Between  men  like  us  such 
small  matters  are  soon  settled.    The  bargain  is  made." 
(Aside) — "  You  old  Jew,  if  ever  you  see  the  shadow 
of  those  thirty  douros,  call  me  a  Christian." 
When  shall  the  marriage  take  place  ? " 

"  To-morrow.  My  three  wives  have  prepared 
everything  for  the  feast,  and  I  have  gunpowder  enough 
for  the  fantasia." 

"  Agreed." 

"Agreed — go  in  peace." 
"  Best  in  prosperity." 

On  the  morrow  Fathma  is  conducted  to  her  happy 
home,  with  shouts  and  frequent  discharges  of  fire- 
arms. There  she  cooks,  and  spins,  and  fetches  water 
from  the  distant  well,  fights  with  her  sister  wives, 
and,  when  her  lord  and  master  is  disturbed  in  his 
sublime  contemplations  by  the  distant  sound  of  strife, 
receives  her  share  of  the  heavy  thrashing  which  he 
distributes  all  around. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Fathma  plays  her  husband 
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false  when  she  has  an  opportunity,  or  that  her  lord 
has  no  great  faith  in  her  affection. 

A  French  lady  in  Constantine  told  me  that  she  once 
asked  a  wealthy  Arab,  who  dwells  in  a  house,  and  who 
much  affects  French  society,  whether  he  was  not 
afraid  to  leave  his  wives  so  entirely  to  themselves, 
while  he  passed  all  his  evenings  abroad.  The  con- 
fiding husband's  only  reply  was  to  put  his  hand  in 
his  girdle  and  produce  a  very  large  key,  which  he 
placed  upon  the  table  with  a  smile. 

The  Arab's  contact  with  the  French  has  taught  him 
no  more  than  this — utterly  to  despise  the  Christian 
system  of  domestic  arrangements,  and  more  deliber- 
ately to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  his  own.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  specimens  of  European 
domesticities  which  he  sees  in  Algeria  are  not  always 
favourable.  He  does  not  think  one  whit  better  of  a 
Frenchwoman  than  he  does  of  one  of  his  own  Arab 
wives. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  little  anecdote  : — 
As  we  traversed  the  plain  of  Setif,  I  overtook  a 
Frenchman  and  his  wife,  wdio  were  travelling  with 
two  baggage  -  mules  and  two  Arab  drivers.  The 
woman  was  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  huge  pile  of 
trunks  and  bales ;  the  husband  trudged  behind.  I 
was  engaged  in  close  conversation  with  the  man,  when 
we  arrived  at  a  muddy  river,  with  rotten  banks, 
and  the  "  colon  "  left  me  to  seek  a  more  easy  ford 
lower  down.    The  Arabs  managed  to  get  their  mules 
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into  the  stream,  but  never  had.  abbess  and  nnn — not 
even  in  tlie  pages  of  Sterne — a  more  obstinate  quad- 
ruped than  that  upon  which  I  was  mounted.  He 
would  not  take  the  water.  While  I  was  kicking  and 
thrashing  I  heard  a  loud  scream  in  the  ruck  before 
me,  and,  looking  ahead  for  the  cause  thereof,  beheld 
a  vision  of  inverted  grey  stockings,  vast  in  their  de- 
velopment and  rotundity,  standing  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  blue  sky.  The  baggage-mule,  bearing  the 
worldly  goods  and  also  the  wife  of  the  colon,  had 
attempted  to  leap  the  opposite  bank.  The  Frenchman 
had  tied  his  bales,  but  had  left  his  wife  unattached. 
The  poor  woman,  after  a  flourish  in  the  air,  was  fall- 
ing head-foremost  into  the  water,  and  there  she  lay, 
her  head  in  the  mud,  and  the  legs  kicking  at  the 
firmament.  I  thrashed  and  spurred  my  mule  in  vain ; 
I  roared  to  the  spahi,  who  only  answered  me  by  a 
broad  grin.  I  vociferated  to  the  Arabs,  who  looked 
on  as  though  a  rat  had  been  drowning.  The  spahi, 
who,  having  regard  to  his  two  wives,  ought  to  have 
been  a  moral  man,  evidently  thought  it  a  good  joke, 
and  pointed  to  the  agitated  stockings  and  laughed 
apace.  The  Arabs  laughed  not,  but  they  cried 
"Eiricli'  to  their  mules,  and  moved  steadily  onwards. 
An  Arab  woman  who  was  washing  clothes  in  the 
stream  clapped  her  hands  gravely,  and  manifested 
that  sense  of  serious  enjoyment  which  a  Spaniard 
might  feel  at  an  auto-da-fe.  The  Frenchwoman  was 
in  momentary  danger  of  death.  The  grey  stockings 
began  to  move  spasmodically.    My  mule  was  as  ob- 
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stinate  as  ever.  Although  suiToiinded  by  Arabs  who 
could  have  extricated  her  without  an  effort,  she 
would,  I  believe,  have  died  had  I  not  waded  through 
the  mud  and  water  to  her  assistance,  and  pulled 
vigorously  at  the  large  grey  stockings.  "WTien  I  bore 
her  to  the  bank,  and  threw  water  over  her  face  and 
neck,  and  manifested  some  sympathy  for  her,  the 
Arab  woman,  for  the  first  time,  laughed  outright,  and 
the  Arabs  regarded  me  with  an  expression  of  profound 
contempt,  as  though  I  had  saved  the  life  of  a  dog,  or 
resigned  my  dinner  to  a  jackal. 

If  the  Arab  has  not  yielded  any  of  his  old  notions 
of  domesticity,  and  if  he  has  caught  no  spark  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  West,  neither  has  he  forgotten  a  single 
tradition  or  lost  his  taste  for  arms.  Give  an  Arab  a 
pound  of  English  powder,  and  he  will  thank  you  more 
than  if  you  gave  him  a  mountain  of  sugar  ;  and  he 
likes  sugar.  Show  him  a  fine  weapon,  and  his  eye 
kindles  ;  he  snatches  it  out  of  your  hand,  turns  it 
about,  gloats  over  it,  runs  up  and  down  with  it,  and 
returns  it  mth  a  reluctance  that  he  does  not  dis- 
semble. If  I  wanted  to  give  myself  great  importance 
in  a  douar,  I  produced  my  Colt's  revolver  (which  is 
the  only  revolver  I  could  ever  make  long  shooting 
with),  and  fired  six  shots  into  a  bank  or  hovel  at 
a  hundred  yards'  distance.  As  each  shot  made  the 
dust  fly  a  shout  arose  from  the  whole  assembled 
tribe.  They  fought  and  crushed  about  me  to  see 
me  reload,  and  at  last  a  cry  would  be  raised  just 
as  our  "  hats  off  I "   and  the  whole  population 
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squatted  on  the  ground  that  all  might  see.  The 
French  cannot  understand  how  the  tribes  manage 
to  possess  themselves  of  English  powder.  The 
Government  is  of  course  anxious  that  the  supply 
should  be  scanty,  and  the  quality  not  too  good. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  gets  into  the  country  by  way 
of  Tunis.  The  desire  of  the  Arab  for  it  is  beyond 
his  desire  for  anything  else. 

It  is  not  a  mere  childish  love  for  glittering  things 
which  makes  the  Arab  cherish  his  own  arms  and 
desire  those  of  others.  He  knows,  with  a  calm  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
sceptical  West,  that  the  moment  is  coming  when  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  use  them. 

He  is  not  more  certain  that  Mahomet  is  the  Pro- 
phet of  God,  than  he  is  that  the  Moule-Saa  shall 
come,  in  a  moment  which  none  can  foretell,  and  shall 
change  all  things.  Every  Arab,  whatever  his  position 
or  his  degree  of  intelligence,  is  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  this  Moule-Saa,  or  Lord  of  the  Hour.  A 
Christian  will  recognise  in  this  tradition  only  one  of 
those  false  suns  which  have  in  all  ages  dazzled  the 
East — vain  images  of  those  sacred  prophecies  which 
have  already  had  sublime  fulfilment — but  a  Moham- 
medan believes  that  his  Messiah  will  come  as  firmly 
as  the  Christian  knows  that  he  is  come.  The  Moule- 
Saa  is  to  have  power  over  all  things,  even  over  the 
teaching  of  Mahomet  and  the  words  of  the  Koran. 
His  coming  is  the  theme  of  received  prophecies,  which 
every  Thaleb  reads,  which  every  Medhha  recites,  and 
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wliicli  every  Arab  knows  vaguely  and  believes  impli- 
citly.   Some  of  their  prophecies  are  very  curious. 

Sidi-il-Boukari  is  the  most  ancient  of  these  pro- 
phets. He  only  says,  "  A  man  shall  come  after  me 
whose  name  shall  be  like  unto  my  name.  The  name 
of  his  father  shall  be  like  unto  the  name  of  my  father, 
and  the  name  of  his  mother  shaU  be  like  unto  the 
name  of  my  mother.  He  shall  resemble  me  in  cha- 
racter, but  not  in  person.  He  shall  fiU  the  earth  with 
justice." 

This  is  the  most  convenient  picture  for  an  unknown 
adventurer.  Of  coui^se,  every  candidate  for  the  office 
of  regenerator  begins  by  dropping  his  own  pedigree 
and  assuming  the  name  of  Mohhamed-ben-abd-Alla. 
Ben-el-Benna  el  Tlemcen  is  more  explicit  than  his 
predecessor.    He  says — 

"  In  the  seventieth  year  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a  man  named  Mohhamed-ben-abd-Alla  shall  come 
from  the  country  of  Sous-el- Akri.  There  will  be  with 
Mm  sixteen  hundred  tents.  He  shall  enter  the  city 
of  Maroc,  and  go  thence  to  Fez.  He  shall  advance 
thence  upon  Tlemcen,  and  go  thence  to  Oran,  w^hich 
he  shall  destroy.  Thence  he  shall  march  upon 
Algiers.  He  shall  encamp  in  the  Metidja,  and  shall 
remain  there  four  months.  He  shall  destroy  Algiers 
and  go  on  to  Tunis,  where  he  shall  remain  for  forty 
years,  and  shall  then  die." 

No  one  can  sneer  at  this  prophecy  on  the  ground 
of  ambiguity.  El  Benna  commits  himself  boldly  to 
time  and  place,  and  even  proceeds  to  describe  the 
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personal  lineaments  of  the  "  coming  man."  Unfor- 
tunately the  time  is  already  past,  for  the  seventieth 
year  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  was  1854.  But  the 
Arabs  say  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  transcribers. 

The  third  prophecy  is  that  of  Sidi  Aissa-el-Lag- 
rouati.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Cry  aloud,  0  crier  !  Publish  to  the  people  what 
I  have  seen,  being  in  a  vision. 

"  The  woe  that  is  coming  is  a  woe  which  shall  sur- 
pass all  former  woes.  Eyes  have  not  seen  what  is 
like  unto  it.  A  man  shall  abandon  his  offspring 
(figuratively  for,  a  ruler  shall  betray  his  people).  A 
Bey  shall  come  who  shall  be  submissive  to  the  Chris- 
tians. His  heart  shall  be  hard.  He  shall  rise  up 
against  my  master  (that  is,  the  Moule-Saa),  whose 
lineage  is  noble,  whose  heart  is  tender,  who  is  beau- 
tiful and  wise,  and  whose  commandment  is  just. 

"  Crier,  cry  again !  Be  not  afraid.  He  who  has 
come  has  dispersed  the  infidels.  They  are  fled  beyond 
the  Salt  Lake  ;  they  have  climbed  to  the  heights  of 
Kahar.    The  Christians  have  abandoned  Oran. 

"  The  Sultan  shall  be  just  and  equitable.  He  shall 
govern  the  Arabs,  and  shall  be  the  destruction  of  trai- 
tors.   To  them  he  shall  be  an  exterminating  sword." 

These  prophecies  may  be  very  like  a  mad  rhap- 
sody, but  they  have  a  marvellous  tendency  to  fulfil 
themselves.  That  of  Sidi  Aissa  was  half  fulfilled  by 
Bou  Maza.  Every  one  believes  in  them.  Even  those 
few  Arab  chiefs  whose  fortunes  are  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  French  grow  pale  at  the  mention  of  the 
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Moule-Saa.  If  a  whisper  vibrates  through  the  tribes 
that  a  prophet  has  appeared,  the  most  lax  Mohamme- 
dau  suras  up  his  acts  of  subserviency  to  the  French 
as  acts  of  treachery  to  his  religion  and  his  race,  and 
he  thinks  with  terror  of  "the  exterminating  sword." 

"  How  can  you,  who  believe  in  the  Moule-Saa, 
receive  your  power  from  us  and  lean  upon  us  for  sup- 
port ? "  asked  a  French  officer  of  a  Caid  who  held  his 
station  by  means  of  French  bayonets.  "  Perhaps  the 
Moule-Saa  may  not  come  in  our  time,"  was  the 
answer.  "  If  he  should,  we  have  confidence  in  your 
word  that  you  will  not  forsake  us.  When  you  aban- 
don the  country  you  will  take  us  with  you.  If  the 
Moule-Saa  comes  we  shall  certainly  see  France." 

When  Bou  Maza  arose  and  proclaimed  himself  the 
Arab  Messiah,  Abd-el-Kader  sent  secret  messengers 
to  compare  the  features  of  the  pretender  with  the 
description  of  El  Benna.  If  he  had  been  satisfied  of 
the  identity  he  was  prepared  to  resign  to  him  his 
command.  Abd-el-Kader  believes  in  the  Moule-Saa 
as  implicitly  as  the  meanest  Arab.  Abd-el-Kader 
was  the  Moule-Drad — the  representative  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  force.  The  Moule-Sad  is  the  man  of  destiny, 
the  agent  of  Almighty  will.  Every  Arab  goes  to 
sleep  with  the  conviction  that  he  may  awake  to  look 
upon  the  great  deliverer. 

These  are  the  people  whom  the  French  have  to  deal 
with.  Such  are  the  facts, — I  should  but  waste  space 
were  I  to  labour  the  inferences.  In  my  next  chap- 
ters I  shall  show  how  the  French  do  deal  with  them. 
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How  do  the  French  deal  with  the  ''Indigenes''  in 
matters  of  law  and  police?  This  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  us,  for  the  French  have  the  same 
problem  before  them  in  Africa  which  we  have  in 
India.  They,  like  us,  are  only  encamped  in  the 
country :  they  hold  possession  by  a  military  force, 
and  their  administration  is  based  entirely  upon 
military  law.  The  Bureau  Arabe  appears  to  me  to 
be  worth  studying ;  and,  in  addition  to  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  shall  bring  to  bear  upon  it  all  that  M. 
Hugonnet  has  revealed  in  his  Souvenirs  d'un  Chef 
du  Bureau  Arabe  —  all  that  I  have  gathered  from 
General  Daumas  and  M.  Jules  Duval.  I  have  gone 
into  many  a  little  hut  and  seen  the  Arabs  squatting 
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in  the  ante-room,  and  the  Chef  and  his  secretaries 
sitting  at  the  table  in  the  little  room  of  audience — 
very  much  in  general  aspect  like  our  Kutcherries  in 
India ;  but  I  do  not  profess  from  these  casual  visits 
to  be  able  to  state  the  workings  of  this  very  im- 
portant institution.  The  reader,  therefore,  if  he 
would  know  how  the  French  rule  the  Arabs,  must 
allow  me  to  mingle  my  reading  with  my  personal 
observation,  and  bring  him  into  contact  with  French- 
men who  have  worked  in  the  institution  I  wish  to 
describe. 

The  office  of  the  "  Bureau  Arabe"  is  to  superin- 
tend the  native  population  ;  it  obtains,  or  lays  itseK 
out  to  obtain,  information  of  all  that  passes  ;  it 
controls  the  administration  of  the  Arab  chiefs ;  it 
listens  to  the  complaints  that  are  laid  before  it  by 
the  officials  ;  its  jurisdiction  is  therefore  very  ex- 
tensive, and  its  inquiries  are  very  multifarious.  In 
any  purely  judicial  matter,  such  as  inheritances, 
marriages,  or  written  agreements,  the  affair  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Cadi,  who  adjudicates  it  according  to 
the  Moslem  law,  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau 
Arabe."  If  a  crime,  which  is  a  crime  by  French 
law,  is  in  question,  and  if  the  proof  seems  sufficiently 
clear,  it  is  submitted  to  the  council  of  war,  upon  the 
evidence  furnished  to  the  Bureau  Arabe."  In  aU 
other  cases,  and  they  are  numerous,  the  bureau  itself 
decides.  It  acts  without  the  restraint  of  written 
laws,  but  as  a  court  of  conscience  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  the  customs  of  the  country  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  French  jurisprudence.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  Bureau  consist  of  imprisonment,  fine, 
payment  of  damages,  and  restitution. 

The  Arab  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  blessing  of 
an  equitable  judge.  He  may  submit  to  injustice  and 
call  it  destiny,  but  he  hates  it  in  his  heart.  Justice 
is  a  thing  he  always  desires,  but  seldom  expects. 
When  a  man  distinguishes  himself  as  a  saint,  the 
Arabs  refer  all  their  quarrels  to  him,  and  make  tra- 
ditions of  his  shrewd  decisions  :  when  a  chief  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  more  than  usual  rapacity,  they 
satirise  him  in  private.  In  a  little  comedy  which 
was  acted  at  Algiers,  there  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  The  whole  plot  turned  upon  the  ridiculous 
extortion  and  corruption  of  a  Turkish  Bey. 

An  actor  who  represented  this  Bey  was  seated  on  a 
chair  meant  to  represent  a  throne.  He  had  the  tra- 
ditional red  skull-cap,  and  the  tunic  and  strapped- 
down  trousers,  which  form  the  ridiculous  costume  of 
a  soi-disant  civilised  Mussulman,  and  which  so  dis- 
advantageously  replace  the  graceful  oriental  dress. 
He  also  had  a  long  Turkish  pipe  between  his  feet, 
and  around  him  were  several  young  persons  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  Near  the  Bey  stood  a 
well-known  functionary,  who  was  to  represent  the 
type  of  a  race  common  among  the  Turks — a  man 
brutal  to  his  inferiors,  cringing  to  his  master,  ignor- 
ant and  avaricious,  and  gifted  with  the  sort  of  finesse 
that  takes  the  credit  of  things  that  succeed,  and  lays 
the  failures  to  others,  and  having  no  scruple  in  em- 
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ploying  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  other  shameful  means, 
to  arrive  at  the  desired  result.  In  the  piece  he  was 
called  Durziali — in  plain  English  we  should  call 
him  a  skulking,  grasping,  lying  scoundrel.  Any 
of  our  Indian  Zillah  Judges  would  be  able  to  find 
such  a  man  amoncr  bis  retinue.  A  lonsj  strincr  of 
petitioners,  male  and  female  (the  latter,  young  men 
disguised),  presented  themselves.  Each  person  made 
his  complaint  to  the  Bey,  and  generally  the  case  was 
so  well  chosen  that  the  audience  understood  the 
right  and  wrong  of  the  matter  at  once.  The  Bey 
smoked  on  gravely  and  said  not  a  word  ;  but  the 
person  who  certainly  ought  to  have  been  condemned 
approached  Durziali,  and  drew  him  a  little  on  one 
side  wliile  he  slipped  a  roll  of  paper  into  his  hand. 
The  fat  Turk  pocketed  the  bribe,  came  back  to  his 
master  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  upon 
which  the  Bey  proceeded  to  pronounce  the  most 
unjust  judgment  imaginable  in  the  midst  of  peals  of 
laughter  from  the  whole  assembly. 

There  were  bastinades  given,  and  j)eople  tlirown 
into  the  sea  ;  others  had  their  heads  cut  off :  in  the 
latter  case,  the  patient  had  a  water-melon  on  his 
head — the  executioner  gave  a  vigorous  blow  vdth. 
his  scimitar,  the  head  (i.e.  the  melon)  fell  off,  and 
the  \dctim  fell  to  the  ground  apparently  dead.  All 
these  improvised  scenes  were  played  with  much  spirit, 
and  with  a  degree  of  readiness  and  cleverness  that 
were  quite  remarkable  in  this  class  of  persons. 
The  denouement  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  A  sheikh 
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of  the  mountain  appeared  with  bare  head,  feet,  and 
legs.  He  carried  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  demanded 
an  audience,  and  with  great  difficulty  at  last  succeeded 
in  being  led  into  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  He 
very  vehemently  set  forth  his  wrongs,  but  as  he  did 
not  add  any  substantial  means  of  persuasion,  could 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  satisfaction.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  menace  the  Bey,  and  called  on  every  one 
to  join  him  in  a  revolt.  Amid  a  shower  of  the  most 
vigorous  invectives,  the  whole  assembly,  actors  and 
spectators,  surrounded  the  Bey,  drove  him  out  of  his 
chair,  threw  him  into  the  sea,  and  prevented  his  com- 
ing back  to  land  by  throwing  stones  at  him.  The 
most  amusing  part  of  the  comedy  was,  that  the  Bey, 
who  had  played  his  part  conscientiously,  had  no  idea 
of  the  revolt  going  so  far,  and  was  really  indignant  at 
the  way  in  which  he  was  treated. 

In  popular  games  you  may  almost  always  read  the 
genius  of  a  people.  This  yearning  after  justice  gives 
great  advantage  to  the  French,  who  take  great  pains 
to  place  men  who  have  a  high  sense  of  honour  at  the 
head  of  their  Bureaux  Arabes. 

When  an  Arab  has  some  one  in  whom  he  places 
confidence  to  decide  his  disputes,  he  will  almost  lay 
down  his  life  for  him.  The  "  Bureau  Arabe  "  arranges 
the  nomination  or  the  deprivation  of  the  different 
native  officials,  whether  chief  or  subordinate.  It  re- 
gulates the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  Cadis, 
and  their  assessors ;  it  exercises  a  vigilant  surveillance 
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over  the  Arab  markets ;  sees  to  the  safety  of  the  roads, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  in  general.  In 
time  of  war  it  has  command  over  the  native  auxiliary 
forces,  and  the  various  works  to  be  executed  by  the 
natives,  and  does  all  that  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  the  original  mission  of  the  Bureau  Arabe.  Besides 
this,  it  encourages  the  natives  to  make  progress  in 
civilisation  ;  while  its  duties  towards  their  conquerors 
are,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  commandant,  and  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  documents  required 
in  different  departments  of  the  ser\dce ;  to  furnish  the 
military  or  civil  tribunals  with  all  the  particulars  re- 
lative to  crimes  and  criminals ;  to  seek  out  and  arrest 
the  guilty,  to  ascertain  the  proof  of  their  crimes,  and 
the  evidence  for  their  comdction.  With  regard  to 
financial  matters,  it  establishes  the  tariff  of  taxes ;  the 
taxable  articles ;  applies  for  augmentations,  diminu- 
tions, and  exemptions ;  and  when  the  time  arrives  for 
payment,  it  is  again  the  Bureau  which  gives  the  order 
to  the  native  chiefs  to  collect  the  taxes,  which  sees 
that  the  proper  sums  are  paid,  the  papers  made  out, 
the  formalities  duly  fulfilled,  and  the  money  sent  to 
the  treasury.  It  also  regulates  the  payment  of  fines, 
and  the  papers  relating  to  them.  It  gives  every  in- 
formation to  the  foresters,  in  proportion  as  the  country 
is  fully  known  and  explored ;  and  provides  for  the 
circuits  of  the  forest -agents,  and  for  their  residence 
among  the  Arab  tribes  when  they  are  stationary.  It 
is  also  in  the  province  of  the  Bureau  to  settle  every 
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question  connected  with  landed  property,  and  with 
the  domains  of  the  State. 

With  regard  to  the  public  works,  the  "  Bureau 
Arabe"  proposes  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  Arab 
territory,  portions  out  the  taskwork,  and  secures  its 
execution ;  and,  following  the  orders  of  the  command- 
ant, it  is  the  collector  of  all  payments,  voluntary,  or 
supposed  to  be  voluntary,  that  are  made  in  furtherance 
of  objects  of  public  interest. 

In  the  affairs  of  colonisation  it  also  plays  a  part. 
It  considers  all  demands  for  land ;  reports  upon  these 
demands;  watches  over  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
colonists  and  the  natives,  and  listens  to  their  reci- 
procal complaints. 

In  a  word,  whenever  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
to  or  for  the  natives,  it  is  the  "  Bureau  Arabe  "  which 
has  to  do  it.  Whenever  any  occasion  of  assembling 
multitudes  together  occurs,  such  as  races,  or  a  fete,  it 
is  the  Bureau  w^hich  directs,  instructs,  commands, 
and  provides  everything. 

There  is  one  other  very  important  department  of 
the  duties  of  this  establishment.  The  Bureau  Arabe 
takes  cognisance  of  the  religion  and  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  Arabs.  There  is  no  one  among  the 
tribes  on  whom  these  cares  fall  officially.  The 
Bureau  does  this  necessary  work.  Tor  obvious 
motives,  it  would  not  answer  to  the  French  to  lose 
sight  of  those  religious  personages  to  whom  "  the 
faithful"  attach  themselves  voluntarily;  nor  the 
schoolmasters  or  "  tolbas of  the  lower  class,  who 
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give  an  exceedingly  primitive  education  to  the 
children. 

We  have  now  seen  what  the  duties  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  "  Bureau  Arabe "  really  are,  and  have 
accounted  for  the  docility  with  which  the  natives 
allow  themselves  to  be  directed  by  it. 

As  to  its  composition,  it  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
but  yet  combining  the  information  necessary  to  ad- 
minister justice  to  suitors  who  are  Mohammedan  re- 
ligionists and  French  subjects.  These  officers  are  as 
follows  : — 

A  good  "  Chef  de  Bureau,"  usually  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army ;  an  adjutant ;  a  Cadi  and  his  assessors  ;  a 
French  secretary ;  a  native  secretary ;  a  clerk,  and 
sundry  messengers  to  carry  orders,  &c. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  wisely  constituted 
court,  and  that  it  might  supply  us  with  a  hint  for  the 
reformation  of  our  courts  in  India. 

M.  Hugonnet  has  given  us  a  collection  of  Bu- 
reau Arabe  decisions — a  collection  which  I  could 
add  to  from  my  note-book.  Some  instances  may 
illustrate  the  operations  of  this  Bureau  Arabe,  and  the 
workings  of  the  French  system  upon  the  native  tribes. 

Here  is  a  matter  of  a  delicate  character  w^hich  M. 
Hugonnet  had  to  settle  soon  after  his  appointment  to 
his  position  ;  I  relate  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  A  man 
of  Sassi  had  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  son  of  one  of  his  friends  of  the  tribe  of  Askar. 
The  promise  was  made  at  the  daughter's  birth,  and 
when  she  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  the  intended 
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bridegroom,  Bel-Gassem,  a  handsome  young  man  of 
five-and-twenty,  in  the  employ  of  the  '  Bureau  Arabe,' 
came  to  claim  his  bride.  The  father  of  Yamina 
spoke  to  his  daughter,  but  she  rebelled,  protested 
against  being  married,  and  would  not  be  conducted 
to  the  house  of  her  betrothed.  This  conduct,  of  course, 
gave  great  umbrage  to  Bel-Gassem  and  his  party,  who 
asserted  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  Askar,  if  a  daughter  of  the  Sassi  tribe  refused  to 
fulfil  the  promise  her  father  had  made,  especially  as, 
if  report  was  to  be  believed,  the  cause  of  this  refusal 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  an  insignificant  little  shep- 
herd, Ahmed  by  name,  with  whom  the  girl  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love. 

''As  the  father  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
compel  his  daughter  to  be  married  contrary  to  her 
inclination,  he  laid  the  affair  before  the  Bureau,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  every  one  concerned  appeared 
before  the  court.  Bel-Gassem  began  in  these  terms  : 
*  My  lord,  I  am  one  of  thy  humble  servants ;  thou 
knowest  me,  and  thou  knowest  if  I  am  a  man  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity.  A  daughter  of  the  tribe  of 
Sassi  who  was  to  be  my  wife,  has  refused  my  hand. 
A  few  years  since,  my  friends  and  I  should  have 
carried  off  my  bride  by  force,  and  should  have  saved 
our  honour  from  affront.  We  are  bearded  men,  the 
Askars  never  have  endured  an  insult,  and  thou  surely 
wouldst  not  blacken  our  faces  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Moslems  V 
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"  Wlien  Bel-Gassem  spoke  of  running  away  with, 
the  girl  against  her  will,  a  young  man,  a  relative  of 
Yaniina,  came  forward  quickly,  and  cried  out,  'Carry 
off  a  girl  from  the  midst  of  our  douar !  Are  there, 
then,  no  men  left  among  the  Sassis  ?  For  whom  do 
you  take  us,  oh  Askars  ?  •  and  when  have  the  Sassis 
suffered  any  such  degradation  ?  Are  we  warriors,  or 
cabbage-sellers  out  of  the  town?  We  ask  for  justice; 
but  rather  a  thousand  deaths  than  that  the  Askars 
should  put  an  affront  like  this  upon  us.'  " 

The  matter  was  difficult  to  be  arranged.  Generally, 
an  affair  of  this  sort  is  left  to  the  justice  of  the  Cadi, 
but  in  this  district  a  Cadi  had  not  as  yet  been  ap- 
pointed. These  tribes  had  formerly  settled  all  matters 
among  themselves,  in  the  presence  of  their  great  men  ; 
it  was  only  for  a  few  years  past  that  they  had  sought 
the  decision  of  the  "Bureau  Arabe."  The  parties 
concerned  were  directed  to  retire,  except  Yamina,  and 
the  whole  thing  turned  on  the  chance  of  gaining  her 
consent.  Yamina  approached.  She  was  a  charming 
little  creature,  small  and  delicate,  even  for  her  tender 
age ;  she  had  all  the  grace  of  a  frightened  fawn — her 
face  a  well-defined  oval,  her  voice  full  of  harmony, 
and  without  either  too  much  confidence  or  false 
shame,  she  answered  so  naturally,  so  poetically,  and 
with  such  good  feeling,  to  what  was  said  to  her,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  wonder  how  such  a  creature 
could  belong  to  the  rude  and  savage  people  among 
whom  she  dwelt. 
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The  Commandant  and  other  officers  were  sum- 
moned, and  the  following  conversation  took  place  : 

"  Now,  young  maiden,  you  must  be  reasonable ; 
you  know  your  father  has  betrothed  you  to  Bel-Gas- 
sem,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  your  re- 
fusal to  fulfil  the  contract." 

"  Why  did  he  make  it  1  he  had  no  right ;  it  is  I, 
and  not  he,  who  am  to  be  married.  Why  did  he 
promise  in  my  name  ? " 

"  Because  it  is  the  custom  among  you ;  and  now 
the  two  tribes  are  ready  to  fight  with  each  other  on 
your  account." 

"  Is  that  my  fault  1  Why  do  the  great  people  of 
the  country  mind  me,  a  little  thing,  who  wants  nothing 
from  them  but  to  be  left  in  peace." 

"  But  your  intended  is  one  of  our  handsomest  and 
best  horsemen,  and  he  is  a  man  of  consideration  in 
his  tribe." 

"  I  do  not  love  him.  I  love  Ahmed  the  little 
shepherd.  He  is  little,  so  am  I ;  we  are  made  for 
one  another ;  GoD  has  united  us — and — we  are  so 
happy  together." 

"  You  will  be  happy  enough  with  Bel-Gassem ; 
you  will  have  but  little  to  do ;  he  has  other  wives 
and  a  mother,  who  take  care  of  his  household." 

"  Ah  !  his  mother,  indeed !  I  am  afraid  of  her  ; 
besides,  she  has  got  great,  ugly,  black,  hairy  arms.  I 
love  my  little  Ahmed,  and  he  and  I  should  be  happy 
together  without  any  one  to  help  us.    Why  do  you 
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make  God's  creatures  suffer  ?  You,  wlio  are  so  power- 
ful, cannot  you  do  what  is  right  ? " 

"  We  cannot  have  the  whole  country  disturbed  on 
your  account.    Will  you  marry  Bel-Gassem  ? " 

"  No — no — no — my  lord  ;  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I 
cannot,  and  will  not ! " 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  will  go  to  prison.  There 
is  one  prepared  for  you." 

"  Yes.  I  shall  like  that  much  better ;  shut  me 
up  with  my  little  Ahmed  ;  we  shall  be  happy,  if  we 
are  together." 

She  was  shut  up  alone  for  several  hours,  but  she 
held  to  her  resolution  unshaken.  At  last,  a  compro- 
mise was  arranged :  it  was  agreed  that  Bel-Gassem 
should  receive  his  bride  on  an  appointed  day,  in  a 
pubhc  manner,  that  he  should  marry,  and  divorce  her 
immediately,  leaving  Yamina  free  to  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  her  heart. 

This  course  will  give  some  notion  of  the  difii- 
culties  and  delicacies  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  Chef 
de  Bureau  Arabe.    Here  is  another  : — 

One  day,  a  man  named  Kaddour  arrived  from  the 
douar  of  Iain,  bringing  a  number  of  witnesses  with  him, 
and  the  young  Ali,  who  was  a  person  in  bad  odour  with 
the  "Bureau  Arabe"  already.  Kaddour  stated  his  case 
thus :  "  ^ly  lord,  last  night  I  w^ent  to  seek  my  cow, 
which  I  had  left  tied  up  to  the  douar ;  I  could  not 
find  her,  but  I  found  traces  of  her  having  been  there 
lately.  I  followed  the  track,  and  arrived  at  the  douar 
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of  Houta  at  the  moment  that  Ali  reached  it  also,  lead- 
ing my  cow  with  him.  I  regained  possession  of  the 
animal,  which  all  these  witnesses  saw  me  take  from 
the  hands  of  Ali,  whom  I  have  now  brought  before 
you." 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  case :  What  have  you  to  say, 
Ali  ?    Is  all  this  true  that  I  hear  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Very  well,  you  own  it  then ;  you  will  go  to  prison. 

"  Why  to  prison?    I  am  innocent." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  making  game  of 
us.    You  have  just  owned  " 

"  What  ?  That  which  Kaddour  has  said  is  true, 
but  I  am  innocent." 

"  This  is  really  too  much  !" 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me?" 

"  Yes,  say  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  I  was  yesterday  at  my  brother-in-law's  douar, 
every  one  can  tell  you  so ;  would  you  like  any 
witnesses?" 

"  'No,  go  on, — that  is  granted." 

"  In  coming  back  from  the  douar,  the  night  began 
to  fall.  I  passed  by  the  douar  of  Iain  and  saw  a  great 
cord  on  a  bush;  we  are  very  fond  of  cords,  and 
make  use  of  them  to  tie  up  our  horses — we  use  them 
also  to — will  you  inquire  ?  Every  one  wiU  tell  you 
we  make  great  use  of  ropes." 

"  Yes,  yes,  go  on, — there  is  another  use  of  a  rope 
that  you  do  not  know,  but  which  might  do  you 
good ;  go  on." 
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"  Well,  then,  seeing  this  rope,  I  took  it  in  my  hand, 
and  went  my  way  without  turning  round,  hurrying 
a  little,  for  the  night  was  coming  on.  When  I  had 
got  back  to  my  tent  I  turned  to  look  behind  me  ;  lo, 
I  beheld  there  was  a  cow  at  the  end  of  the  rope  I 
held  1  And  Kaddour  calls  me  a  thief — Oh,  shame  ! 
— A  man  like  me  1  How  dares  he  take  away  my 
character?" 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Here  is  our 
old  story  of  the  horse-stealer  who  found  a  halter, 
without  noticing  that  there  was  a  horse  in  it ;  it  is 
repeated  by  a  wild  Arab  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Great  Desert. 

"  I  can  safely  affirm,"  says  M.  Hugonnet,  "  from 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject — and  historical 
events  partly  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement — that 
the  Arab  people  are  quite  wilLLng  to  obey  any  one, 
who,  armed  mth  political  authority,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  strength,  ^vill  also  show  affection  and 
sympathy  with  the  masses — to  the  chief,  who,  in  his 
own  j)erson,  or  through  his  agents,  will  render  him- 
self accessible  and  compassionate  to  the  miserable  and 
destitute.  Oppression  inspires  the  Arabs  with  terror 
and  respect,  but  that  is  all.  Those  who  have  really 
an  effect  upon  the  people  in  all  that  concerns  the 
heart  and  imagination — those  who  have  the  power  to 
incite  them  to  great  deeds  or  to  acts  that  would 
really  affect  their  future,  are  the  men  whom  we 
classify  generally  under  the  name  of  Marabouts,  and 
whom  the  natives  call  habitually  '  Good  men'  I 
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do  not  speak  of  the  religious  fanatics,  false  cherifs, 
ambitious  persons,  who,  under  the  name  of  religion, 
succeed  at  different  times  in  producing  disorder ; 
though  even  among  such,  those  have  the  most  in- 
fluence who  approach  nearest  to  the  general  character 
that  I  have  pointed  out  as  being  necessary  to  any 
one  who  would  hold  an  important  place  among  the 
natives.  The  promoters  of  religious  discussions, 
like  those  who  would  be  oppressors  and  tyrants,  only 
produce  a  partial  and  restricted  effect ;  but  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  in  our  Algerian  territory,  ex- 
cellent men  —  '  true  Moslems,'  as  they  are  called, 
occupied  entirely  with  works  of  charity  and  justice, 
and  who  are  the  real  directors  of  the  consciences 
of  those  around  them.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
these  men  attain  to  power  by  means  of  trickery, 
pretended  miracles,  or  other  absurdities,  such  as  the 
turbulent  agitators  we  have  spoken  of  practise  :  the 
greater  part  of  the  natives  are  not  stupid  enough  to 
be  deceived  in  the  way  they  are  sometimes  accused 
of  in  France.  No,  the  '  good  man'  is  only  recog- 
nised as  such,  and  consulted  by  the  people,  when  he 
has  given  undeniable  proofs  of  good  sense,  equity, 
self-denial,  religion,  and  disinterestedness  with  regard 
to  the  things  of  this  world ;  for  though  he  receives 
much,  he  must  spend  with  one  hand  what  he  has 
taken  with  the  other,  or  he  will  soon  lose  his  popu- 
larity ;  he  must  have  the  art  of  consoling  the  afllict- 
ed,  appeasing  hatred,  and  softening  anger ;  he  must 
be  clever  in  reconciling  opposing  interests,  and  in 
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advancing  the  cause  of  religion  with  mildness  and 
gentleness, — it  is  then  alone  that  such  a  man  be- 
comes the  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes  surrounding 
him,  and  that,  as  his  reputation  extends,  he  is  con- 
sulted by  persons  who  come  from  great  distances  to 
ask  his  advice  and  counsel." 

I  have  given  specimens  of  how  the  French  judges 
deal  with  Arab  cases,  and  I  must  in  equity  add  an 
instance  of  the  decisions  of  the  man  of  sanctity. 

A  person  who  lately  visited  the  douar  of  Abd-el- 
Kebbi — found  him  very  much  occupied,  and  intent 
on  a  difficult  matter  that  had  been  brought  before 
him. 

A  young  man  married  a  widow,  who,  a  very  few 
months  after  the  marriage  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and 
died.  The  young  man  required  the  family  of  the 
deceased  to  restore  the  dowry  he  had  paid,  because, 
as  he  said,  the  cause  of  the  woman's  death  existed 
previously  to  his  marrying  her,  consequently,  he,  the 
widower,  thought  he  should  not  have  to  lose  the 
money  he  had  paid,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
bringing  up  the  child  besides.  (The  Mussulman  law 
has  some  distinctions  of  this  nature).  Abd-el-Eebbi 
would  not  allow  of  this  line  of  argument,  but  said  to 
the  young  man — "  It  is  your  misfortune ;  but  you 
must  lose  the  money,  you  have  no  ground  for  re- 
claiming it.  If  you  were  to  buy  a  gun,  which  you 
are  welcome  to  look  at  and  examine,  and  see  it  is 
loaded,  and  when  you  fire  it  off  it  bursts,  have  you 
any  right  to  ask  for  the  price  back  again  ? — Not  at 
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all ;  and  so  you  will  not  get  the  dowry  either.  Take 
yourself  off,  and  do  not  come  here  troubling  me  with 
your  affairs."  And  the  old  man  Abd-el-Eebbi  sent 
off  the  complainant  without  redress. 

The  Arabs  are  shrewd  observers,  and  act  principally 
upon  small  bits  of  evidence.  Many  of  my  readers 
will  recollect  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  M.  Lamar- 
tine's  Voyage  en  Orient,  on  the  subject  of  the  finely- 
arched  trim  Arab  foot.  Here  is  an  anecdote  in  the 
interest  of  truth  upon  this  subject :  A  young  horse- 
man and  several  servants  came  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Khiroums.  He  was  a  well-dressed  and  distin- 
guished-looking man,  and  both  he  and  his  followers 
were  well  mounted  on  handsomely  equipped  horses. 
He  represented  himself  to  be  of  the  family  of  the 
Sultan,  and  said  that,  persecuted  by  a  neighbouring 
Bey,  he  came  to  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  Khi- 
roums, and  sought  their  assistance  to  overthrow  his 
enemy. 

"  You  shall  be  my  body-guard,"  said  he,  "  my  be- 
loved children ;  for  you  shall  be  reserved  fragrant  gar- 
dens, good  houses,  and  pretty  maidens.  Believe  me, 
Khiroums,  great  things  are  in  store  for  you." 

The  persuasions  of  the  young  man  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded, when,  on  a  march,  by  some  accident  he  showed 
his  naked  foot  in  the  stirrup.  An  old  mountaineer 
who  accompanied  liim  remarked  this  foot;  it  was 
large,  wrinkled,  coarse,  and  horny,  and  bore  marks  of 
having  been  tatooed. 

"  Oh  !  oh ! "  said  he,  "  that  is  a  foot  like  oui^  own. 
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That  is  not  the  foot  of  a  child  of  royal  race.  We  have 
got  hold  of  an  impostor — of  a  cheat!  Down  with 
hini !  Put  him  to  death  ! "  And  in  a  few  minutes  the 
young  man  and  his  servants  were  kiUed,  stripped, 
and  plundered.  The  old  Khiroums  are  proud  of  this 
exploit.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Arabs  have  such  thick 
horny  soles  under  their  feet,  that  when  they  come 
to  the  French  bivouac-fires  to  warm  themselves,  they 
frequently  put  their  bare  feet  on  the  live  coal.  When 
the  horn  begins  to  smoke,  the  Arab  begins  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  and  holds  out  the  other  foot  till 
the  same  result  takes  place. 

In  estimating  the  difficulties  of  the  French  in 
dealing  with  these  nations,  we  recognise  our  own 
difficulties  in  India.  There  are  the  same  invincible 
suspicions,  and  the  same  obstinate  distrust  of  every 
benefit  offered  to  them.  For  mstance,  during  many 
years  prizes  have  been  given  to  the  natives  for  the 
best  colts  and  fillies,  and  at  first  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  compel  the  candidates  to  appear ;  without 
which  there  would  have  been  no  competitors,  not- 
withstanding all  the  letters  and  requisitions  that  were 
published.  Even  when,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  animals,  a  prize  was  offered,  it  has  happened 
that  the  owners  would  not  take  the  money,  saying 
they  did  not  wish  to  part  with  the  animals.  "  My 
horse  is  registered,"  they  would  say,  "  it  wiU  be  asked 
for  by  the  State  some  day  or  other.""  All  possible 
explanations  were  given,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
individuals  overcome,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  many 
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say  to  this  day,  "  There  must  be  something  wrong ; 
it  is  not  natural  to  give  money,  and  take  nothing  in 
return ;  there  must  be  something  hidden  from  us  ;  may 
God  be  our  guide  !  "  They  remember  that  their  old 
masters  the  Turks  never  did  such  things.  But  the 
Turks,  though  masters  of  the  towns,  and  of  some  of 
the  plains,  only  made  occasional  inroads  on  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  after  three  hundred  years  of  vio- 
lence, only  possessed  in  reality  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  country  of  Algeria. 

It  is  hard  work  to  improve  a  people  who  will  burn 
the  forests,  and  who  will  not  be  vaccinated.  The 
forests  have  furnished  a  theme  of  much  discussion,  and 
have  given  occasion  for  many  experiments.  According 
to  some,  the  Mohammedans  systematically  destroyed 
all  the  woods,  and  yet  the  French  foresters  were 
continually  finding  themselves  in  woods  perpetually 
traversed  by  the  natives,  and  which,  nevertheless,  were 
in  very  fine  growth.  M.  Hugonnet  thinks  the  Arabs 
are  ill  used  in  this  matter.  "  For  my  own  part,"  he 
says,  I  have  seen  many  which  the  forest-agents  are 
not  ready  to  appropriate  at  present,  and  which  are 
most  beautiful.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  arm  of 
authority,  fortified  by  science  and  experience,  has  been 
always  judiciously  stretched  out  to  preserve  posses- 
sions of  this  kind  in  Algeria.  Take  the  following 
instance.  There  were  several  fine  forests  which  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  country  were  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  passing  through ;  and  it  happened  that, 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  when  everything  was 
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dried  up,  fires  would  occur  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
the  shepherds.  The  Europeans  were  always  extremely 
indignant  w^hen  they  saw  the  smoke  that  announced 
such  a  catastrophe.  '  These  vile  Aiabs  deserve  to  be 
hanged,'  they  would  say,  *  they  are  wTetches  who  do 
nothing  but  mischief.'  The  authorities  ordained  that 
the  people  of  the  country  should  henceforth  be  for- 
bidden to  frequent  these  woods,  which  state  of  things 
lasted  three  or  four  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
an  enormous  fire  broke  out  one  fine  day,  and  burnt  a 
great  part  of  the  wood,  and  in  such  a  degree  that,  if 
the  damage  caused  by  all  the  fires  of  several  preceding 
years  were  represented  by  the  number  5,  the  loss 
occasioned  by  this  fire  alone  would  be  equal  to  1 00 — 
the  trees  being  not  merely  charred,  but  absolutely 
destroyed.  How  could  this  have  happened  in  so  well- 
guarded  a  forest  ?  It  was  the  result  of  ignorance ; 
and  far  better  would  it  have  been  to  allow  the  passage 
of  herds  of  cattle,  than  to  interdict  all  entrance  into 
the  wood,  for  previously  the  quick -growing  brush- 
wood had  been  destroyed  each  year  by  the  animals 
and  their  drovers ;  but  latterly,  from  not  being  dis- 
turbed, it  had  grown  enormously,  had  overtopped  the 
trees,  winding  round  and  stifling  them,  to  their  great 
detriment  in  all  ways,  but  especially  because,  from 
the  extreme  drjTiess  of  these  plants  in  the  summer, 
the  least  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  them  on  fire ;  and 
the  smallest  accident  to  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
from  the  carelessness  of  any  stray  hunter  or  traveller, 
was  enough  to  cause  an  immense  conflagration,  which 
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a  favourable  wind  would  increase  to  an  incalculable 
extent.  The  precautions  of  the  Government  had  had 
a  disastrous  result  in  this  case,  where,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  first  state  of  things,  though  bad,  was  not 
so  bad  as  what  was  substituted  for  it ;  and  nothing 
should  have  been  changed  until  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  forests  could  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
best  way,  both  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  wood  and 
the  judicious  thinning  or  planting  required. 

".Another  evil  result  of  the  interference  of  the  Gov- 
ernment showed  itself  in  the  increased  mimber  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  facility  with  which  criminals  could 
take  refuge  in  so  vast  a  portion  of  territory,  of  which 
the  entrance  was  forbidden  to  the  people  in  general." 

The  "  Chef  de  Bureau  Arabe "  gives  an  amusing 
proof  how  little  the  French  are  inclined  to  tolerate 
any  trouble  from  scientific  or  too  benevolent  men,  and 
also  how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  the 
French  can  have  any  real  desire  to  do  them  good. 

"  There  was,"  he  says,  "  a  certain  military  doctor 
who  appeared  inspired  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
zeal,  of  which  he  had  given  many  and  remarkable 
proofs ;  but  his  principal  passion  seemed  to  be  that  of 
vaccinating  as  many  natives  as  possible.  He  counted 
his  patients  by  hundreds,  and  was  ambitious  to  reckon 
them  by  thousands,  some  little  portion  of  his  enthu- 
siasm being  perhaps  attributable  to  the  hope  of  reward, 
which  certainly  many  have  obtained  with  less  right 
to  one.  At  one  time,  the  native  tribes,  not  being  suffi- 
ciently complaisant,  nor  caring  at  all  about  the  benefits 
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of  vaccination,  the  doctor  applied  to  the  authorities, 
who  contented  themselves  at  first  with  giving  him 
every  facility  for  his  mission ;  but  the  natives  remained 
still  indifferent.  Once  engaged  in  the  cause,  the  autho- 
rities could  not  draw  back,  and  probably  showed  that 
they  made  a  point  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
Mussulmans.  But  the  more  they  insisted  the  more 
unwilling  the  Arabs  became.  At  first  it  was  mere 
indifference  that  ripened  into  a  formal  refusal ;  then 
came  whisperings  and  comments,  and  all  the  signs  of 
a  growing  agitation  on  the  subject.  I^ow,  this  state 
of  things,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  is  just  what  the 
ambitious  gladly  seize  hold  of  to  awaken  discontent 
and  sedition.  Murmurs  were  heard  such  as  these — 
'  Why  do  the  French  care  so  much  about  making 
holes  in  our  arms  ?  The  Bureau  Arabe  pretends  it 
is  done  for  our  good,  to  preserve  us  from  the  small- 
pox, but  why  are  they  so  vastly  anxious  about  our 
health  all  at  once  ?  If  we  complain  of  paying  a  tax 
on  the  ground  that  we  shall  be  starved  to  death  in 
the  winter-time,  we  do  not  get  off  for  a  single  coin  the 
less.  There  must  be  something  more  in  it  than  we 
understand.'  The  next  rumour  was,  that  the  vaccine 
operation  was  done  in  order  to  place  an  indelible  mark 
on  each  individual  for,  doubtless,  some  bad  purpose ; 
then,  that  it  was  a  trick  employed  by  the  French  to 
get  rid  of  the  native  race  altogether,  so  that  Algeria 
in  future  should  be  peopled  by  Christians  only.  This 
raised  the  agitation  to  its  height.  The  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  were  said  to  have  been  ill-used ;  measures  must 
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be  taken  in  consequence ;  means  of  resistance  con- 
certed ! 

"  Happily  no  bloodshed  took  place  ;  the  affair  was 
settled  without  it ;  but  the  natives  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine ;  more  than  sixty  families  were  sent  out  of  the 
•country — and  all  this,  because  the  French  doctor 
knew  not  how  to  moderate  his  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  vaccination." 

The  different  jurisdictions  of  this  "Bureau  Arabe" 
would  lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  all  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  Arabs.  How  to  deal  with  the  religion  of 
the  people  ;  how  to  repress  the  exactions  of  the  ava- 
ricious old  chiefs,  who,  when  a  military  requisition  is 
made  upon  a  tribe,  generally  levy  double  the  amount, 
and  embezzle  the  overplus, — these  are  problems  which 
every  Chef  de  Bureau  has  to  solve.  As  to  religion, 
M.  Hugonnet  says  : — 

"  The  Mussulman  is  difficult  to  tackle  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  He  is  convinced  that  he  is  the  favourite 
child  of  God  ;  and  in  whatever  manner  we  may  ap- 
proach the  question,  he  begins  by  placing  himself  at 
once  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  us.  The  best 
way,  therefore,  is  to  keep  a  complete  neutrality,  and 
neither  to  aid  nor  hinder  the  Mussulman  in  his  reli- 
gious views.  Thus,  when  we  build  mosques,  when  we 
facilitate  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  means  of  our 
eastward-bound  ships,  we  only  serve  the  ungrateful. 
'  Our  religion  is  of  so  sublime  a  nature,'  they  say, 
'  the  doctrine  of  the  Prophet  so  superior  to  their  creed, 
that  the  Christians  themselves  cannot  help  owning  it 
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in  their  secret  souls,  and  are  ready  to  do  what  is  agree- 
able to  us,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God  for 
themselves."  I  believe  the  wisest  plan  is,  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to 
create  as  many  new  interests  as  possible  in  other  ways. 
There  is  an  improvement  already ;  the  fanaticism  that 
is  so  rampant  when  excited  in  ordinary  times,  only 
exists  in  a  latent  state.  The  Arabs  are  inclined  to 
grow  colder  about  it ;  they  will  become  more  and  more 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  cherifs  when  they  have  more 
of  those  causes  of  agitation  to  bring  forward,  which, 
foreign  as  they  might  be  to  the  cause  of  religion,  have 
sometimes  served  as  a  pretext  on  which  to  found  a 
case  of  conscience. 

Among  the  mountaiaeers  the  feeling  of  religion  is 
very  cold  ;  a  small  number,  indeed,  know  any  prayers 
except  the  Fatahh  (the  Paternoster  of  the  Mussul- 
man). The  greater  part  do  not  observe,  and  are  even 
ignorant  of  the  precepts  of  their  faith.  For  instance, 
the  Eamadan  or  fast  is  very  badly  observed.  "  I  re- 
collect," says  M.  Hugonet,  "  that,  having  to  go  some- 
where on  business  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  found 
myself  one  day  accompanied  by  more  volunteers  on 
horseback  than  usual.  I  thought  this  odd,  and  turned 
over  in  my  mind  all  the  reasons  that  seemed  likely 
for  this  accession  of  retinue.  At  last,  when  I  made 
a  halt  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  saw  my  escort 
busy  devouring  water-melons.  I  asked,  with  a  smile, 
if  it  was  not  the  time  of  the  Eamadan  ?  '  Yes/ 
they  answered ;  *  but  it  is  written  in  our  holy  law, 
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that  when  we  are  travelling  for  the  service  of  the 
State  we  need  not  keep  the  fast.'  " 

The  abuses  of  authority,  and  exactions  of  the  chiefs, 
form  a  great  difficulty.  Among  the  mountain  tribes, 
men,  habituated  to  individual  independence,  are  not 
disposed  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ill-treated  or 
pillaged  by  the  pretenders  to  power.  The  authority, 
too,  is  divided,  and  the  exercise  of  control  easy  ;  but 
in  the  plains  of  Algeria  gross  cases  of  abuse  occur. 
The  chiefs  are  apt  to  make  money  out  of  everything. 
If  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  animals  is  demanded 
by  Government,  the  chief  orders  three  hundred,  and 
then  releases  one  hundred  for  a  consideration.  It  is 
the  chief's  business  to  distribute  the  land  annually 
among  the  tribe.  He  does  so  by  giving  the  best  lots 
to  those  who  pay  him  the  most.  If  horsemen  are 
required  for  a  goum,  or  an  expedition,  the  chief  calls 
on  a  great  number,  and  ends  by  forcing  those  to 
accompany  him  who  cannot  give  him  anything.  In 
the  spring  he  causes  all  the  butter  to  be  collected, 
and  each  tent  must  give  him  a  certain  quantity :  this 
is  also  the  case  with  wool,  grain,  dates,  olives,  or 
fruits,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  and  its  pro- 
duce. If  a  chief  make  a  present,  it  is  the  tribe  that 
pays ;  if  he  builds,  the  tribe  pays ;  if  he  receives  a 
reward  from  the  French,  the  tribe  pays  for  joy  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  punished,  the  tribe  pays  to  console 
him  ;  if  he  has  a  child  born,  the  tribe  pays  for  the 
rejoicings  ;  if  he  loses  one  of  his  family,  the  tribe  pays 
for  the  mournings ;  if  he  goes  on  a  journey  (a  pilgrim- 
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age,  for  instance),  the  tribe  pays  for  his  departure — it 
pays  also  for  his  return.  Whatever  the  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  chief,  the  burden  of  the  song  is  the  same, 
without  reckoning  the  cases  in  which  the  Moslem 
functionary  is  induced  to  leave  a  crime  unpunished, 
by  means  of  the  all-powerful  agent — money.  This 
is  a  radical  vice  in  Mussulman  society,  but  it  belongs 
more  to  the  position  than  to  the  individual.  We  had 
something  like  it  in  our  old  feudal  system. 

The  native  chiefs  have  a  tolerably  good  remunera- 
tion in  their  share  of  the  taxes,  and  of  the  compulsory 
labour  of  the  people ;  but  they  look  on  these  advant- 
ages as  their  private  fortune,  and  in  order  to  supply 
their  administrative  expenses  they  have  recourse  to 
exceptional  means.  They  have,  in  order  to  exercise 
a  liberal  hospitality,  to  be  provided  with  many  good 
horses  and  handsome  tents.  There  is  also  much  to 
be  paid  to  spies,  to  messengers,  for  fetes,  weddings, 
and  funerals.  Custom  admits  that  the  chiefs  require 
special  funds  for  these  things  ;  but  use  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  abuse,  and  a  chief  who  might  be 
justified  in  making  seven  or  eight  thousand  francs, 
squeezes  thirty  or  forty  thousand  from  various  sources, 
and  yet  cries  out  that  he  is  so  poor ! 

I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  great  Algerian  chiefs 
— the  "  Dukes  of  Burgundy "  of  the  East ;  that  is 
quite  another  matter.  Neither  do  I  pretend  that  the 
native  pays  a  very  large  sum  on  the  whole.  I  only 
complain  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  paid,  and  the 
abuse  of  his  privileges  by  which  the  Mussulman 
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functionary  turns  the  funds  which  should  minister  to 
the  public  welfare  to  his  own  profit.  Panurge  was 
acquainted  with  "  sixty-three  ways  of  having  money 
ready  to  one's  hand."  The  Mohammedan  is  still 
more  gnoscent.  His  fingers  are  always  feeling  the 
pulse  of  his  tribe,  to  know  how  far  he  dare  bleed  it. 
He  is  practised  in  the  art  of  plucking  the  fowl  with- 
out making  too  much  noise. 

The  only  remedy  applied  to  this  by  the  Bureau 
Arabe  is,  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts,  and  to  let  the 
tribe  know  what  the  legal  requisitions  really  are.  A 
striking  feature  in  the  native  population  is  want  of 
punctuality.  Ko  Arab  will  submit  to  be  compelled 
to  employ  his  time  by  rule  ;  he  chooses  his  moment, 
and  chooses  it  according  to  his  fancy ;  but  he  never 
settles  anything  beforehand  that  might  tie  him  down 
afterwards.  This  peculiarity,  joined  to  great  natural 
dignity  and  gravity,  contributes  to  give  him  an  air 
of  sovereign  superiority,  as  if  he  were  the  master  of 
the  world,  and  his  sole  occupation  were  to  see  the 
panorama  of  events  pass  before  him.  Even  when  he 
is  obliged  to  show  some  degree  of  activity  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  he  always  seems  responsible 
to  no  one  but  himself  This  is  the  cause  of  the  grand, 
imperturbable  cast  of  countenance  which  is  found  to 
belong  even  to  the  most  degraded  native  Algerine. 
The  Europeans,  on  the  contrary,  bustling,  hurried, 
fidgety,  as  they  are,  appear  to  the  Arab  like  a  swarm 
of  buzzing  bees. 

The  greatest  blessing  of  French  dominion  in  Africa 
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is  the  firm  imposition  of  peace,  and  the  suppression 
of  war  among  the  tribes.  I  have  found  a  story  of  a 
feud  which  will,  I  think,  interest  the  English  reader, 
and  will  certainly  serve,  better  than  any  shorter 
instance  I  could  quote,  to  show  the  character  of  the 
perpetual  state  of  warfare  which  the  French  have 
sternly  repressed. 

The  two  Kabyle  tribes  of  Ouled-abd-el-Djebhar 
and  Beni-Idjer,  both  of  which  had  encampments  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bougia,  had  been  at  enmity  for 
many  generations.  There  was  a  lively  dissension 
between  the  families  of  the  respective  chiefs,  Caid 
Ahmed  ben  Mohammed,  and  Caid  Halleb  Boursali, 
but  on  what  grounds  was  more  than  any  one  could 
say ;  for  though  the  ill  feeling  continued  as  fierce 
and  bitter  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  the  original 
cause  was  forgotten,  or  was  at  any  rate  so  imperfectly 
known  that  the  most  contradictory  statements  were 
current  on  the  subject.  They  were  enemies — that 
was  certain ;  but  the  wherefore  was  another  matter. 
Nevertheless,  for  years  past,  a  number  of  persons  on 
both  sides  had  lost  their  lives,  cattle  had  been  stolen, 
and  villages  burnt,  all  on  account  of  the  hereditary 
feud,  the  reason  of  which  no  one  could  tell. 

Five  years  before  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  our  narrative,  a  camel  belonging  to  Boursali,  Caid 
of  the  Beni-Idjer  tribe,  had  given  birth  to  a  young 
male  camel,  of  which  its  master  took  great  notice, 
and  even  fed  and  trained  it  himself  The  animal 
having  attained  age  and  strength  sufficient  to  allow 
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of  its  being  used  to  carry  a  rider,  would  kneel  down 
that  he  might  mount,  and  showed,  by  his  gentleness 
and  docility,  that  he  perfectly  recognised  the  hand 
that  had  so  often  fed  and  caressed  him ;  while,  on  his 
part,  Boursali  would  not  have  exchanged  this  parti- 
cular camel  for  all  the  rest  of  the  herd  that  browsed 
the  grass  of  the  haouch.  When  Caid  Ahmed  became 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  he  resolved  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  steal  the  young  camel,  and  to  deprive 
his  enemy  of  his  favourite.  He  called  some  of  his 
followers  together,  confided  his  purpose  to  them,  and 
asked  them  if  he  could  reckon  on  their  accompanying 
him,  which  they  agreed  to  do ;  and,  all  well  armed, 
set  off  for  the  territory  of  Beni-Idjer,  where,  on 
arriving,  they  placed  themselves  in  ambush  near  the 
habitation  of  Caid  Boursali,  and  observed  the  goings 
and  comings  of  the  servants  of  the  chief  with  much 
attention.  They  easily  recognised  the  stable  of  the 
favourite  camel,  and  watched  the  shepherds  conduct- 
ing the  flocks  and  herds  to  the  fields,  with  an  assur- 
ance of  being  able  to  accomplish  their  design  that 
very  day.  As  soon  as  the  cattle  and  the  camels  had 
reached  their  pastures,  they  were  left  under  the  charge 
of  a  single  herdsman,  the  others  returning  to  fulfil 
more  important  duties  either  in  the  house  or  the 
fields  ;  while  the  solitary  shepherd,  fearing  no  danger, 
allowed  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  fell  asleep  ;  the  panting  dogs  also  following 
his  example,  and  lying  down  to  sleep  at  his  feet.  All 
this  took  place  at  the  distance  of  an  hour's  walk 
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from  Boursali's  house — an  isolated  spot,  the  resort 
by  night  of  lions  and  jackals,  but  where,  in  the  day, 
a  profound  silence  reigned,  and  all  seemed  peaceful 
and  secure.  Caid  Almaed  and  his  company  began 
to  creep  towards  the  herd,  sometimes  hiding  among 
the  brushwood,  sometimes  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  and,  when  sufficiently  near,  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  camel ;  but  the  noise,  slight  as  it  was,  did 
not  escape  the  practised  ear  of  the  dogs,  who,  begin- 
ning to  growl,  aroused  the  shepherd  for  an  instant  by 
their  noise.  "  Stay !  "  said  Caid  Ahmed  to  his  band. 
"Dare  you  go  on  alone  ?  If  I  should  be  so  imprudent 
as  to  show  myself,  the  shepherd  will  be  sure  to  recog- 
nise me,  and  Caid  Boursali  will  know  to  whom  to 
impute  the  loss  of  his  camel,  and  will  doubtless  come 
to  attack  us  in  our  dacherachs."  This  reasoning  of 
Caid  Ahmed's  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
method  of  the  Kabyles,  who,  courageous  and  ready 
to  hold  their  own  against  an  enemy  in  open  fight 
when  necessary,  yet  run  as  little  risk  as  they  possibly 
can,  and  value  cunning  quite  as  much  as  they  do 
bravery.  The  friends  of  Caid  Ahmed  answered, 
"  Fear  nothing  ;  we  will  surround  this  herdsman  and 
kill  him.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales."  Thus  saying, 
they  divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  and,  gliding 
like  reptiles  through  the  grass  till  they  reached  the 
shepherd,  they  got  round  him,  and  the  poor  wetch 
had  scarcely  time  to  exclaim  "  Allah !  "  before  their 
yataghans  had  silenced  him  for  ever,  and  delivered 
the  intruders  from  a  witness  who  might  have  proved 
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dangerous.  The  dogs,  however,  continued  to  bark, 
and  flew  at  the  murderers,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  herd  of  which  they  were 
the  guardians  ;  but  Caid  Ahmed  and  his  accomplices 
drove  them  off  with  blows  of  their  yataghans,  and 
sent  them  back  howling  with  rage  and  pain.  "These 
dogs  will  betray  us,"  said  one  ;  "  we  must  get  rid  of 
them  at  any  rate  ;  " — on  which,  two  of  the  number, 
drawing  out  their  pistols,  approached  the  young 
camel,  and  made  a  feint  of  seizing  him,  when  the  dogs, 
as  they  expected  they  would,  fell  on  them  in  an 
instant,  and  a  shot  fired  at  each  laid  them  low,  and 
rid  the  assailants  of  these  two  impediments  to  their 
success.  "  Now,  up  and  away,"  cried  Caid  Ahmed  ; 
"all  this  disturbance  will  bring  some  one  or  other 
here.  Let  us  get  together  all  we  can  of  Caid  Bour- 
sali's  cattle,  and  drive  them  before  us,  and  hasten 
from  here  as  fast  as  possible.  I  will  take  care  of  the 
young  camel."  As  he  spoke,  the  rain  began  to  fall. 
"  "We  are  unlucky,"  said  one  of  the  Kabyles ;  "  the 
ground  will  be  soft,  and  if  we  are  pursued,  Caid 
Boursali  will  distinguish  the  footprints  of  his  camels : 
what  is  to  be  done?"  "There  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  at,"  answered  Caid  Ahmed.  "  I  know  per- 
fectly well  what  to  do  :  instead  of  returning  by  the 
nearest  route,  we  will  get  among  the  mountains  of 
Chellatah,  cross  the  territory  of  Amalon,  and  that  of 
the  lagabaths ;  then  follow  the  banks  of  the  Oued- 
el-Kebir  till  we  reach  our  dacherachs  in  safety.  The 
Beni-Idjers  will  be  clever  indeed  if  they  manage  to 
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trace  us."  The  Kabyles  unanimously  approved  of 
tliis  plan.  They  drove  the  cattle  and  camels  before 
them,  taking  care  to  tread  in  the  prints  made  by  the 
feet  of  the  animals  in  the  moist  ground.  Eeaching 
the  Chellatah  territory,  they  halted  for  some  hours, 
but  took  care  to  set  off  again  before  daylight,  to  avoid 
being  seen,  and  followed  a  circuitous  and  indirect 
route,  for  they  were  on  ground  belonging  to  tribes 
allied  to  the  Beni-Idjers.  The  rain  continued  to  fall, 
but  they  saw  that,  notwithstanding  their  prudent 
mode  of  managing  their  footsteps,  they  ran  a  risk  of 
being  discovered  by  the  traces  in  the  wet  sandy  soil. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  they  took  hold  of  the  camels 
and  the  oxen  by  the  tail,  and  made  them  walk  back- 
wards. Their  progress  was  much  slower  under  this 
new  method  of  proceeding,  but  the  expedient  rendered 
it  much  more  difficult  for  their  enemies  to  pursue 
them  with  certainty,  and  they  crossed  the  country  of 
'  lagabath  in  safety,  and  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  Oued-el-Kebir.  From  this  point  they 
led  the  stolen  cattle  and  camels  through  the  water, 
hoping  to  cut  off  all  trace  of  their  flight,  even  if 
Caid  Ahmed  should  succeed  (which  appeared  almost 
impossible)  in  follo-vving  them  so  far.  Thus  they 
skirted  the  borders  of  the  river,  wending  their  way 
alternately  through  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  over  the 
rocks  which  enclose  it,  and  in  this  manner  passed 
through  the  neutral  territories  of  Tojhamin,  Beni- 
Immel,  and  Senadjah,  arriving  at  last  at  their  dach- 
erachs,  where  they  were  received  with  shouts  of  joy 
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and  songs  of  victory.  The  booty  was  divided  among 
all  such  of  the  Kabyles  as  had  taken  part  in  the 
exploit ;  Caid  Ahmed  only  retaining  for  himself  the 
favourite  camel  which  he  had  carried  off  from  his 
mortal  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  adherents  of  Boursali  had 
heard  the  two  shots  fired  by  Ahmed's  people,  and  had 
hurried  to  the  spot,  where  they  found  the  herdsman 
and  the  dogs  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground,  and  the 
herd,  reduced  to  half  its  proper  number,  scattered 
about  in  every  direction.  They  returned  to  their 
master  with  this  disastrous  intelligence,  and  he,  on 
assuring  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  was  perfectly  overcome  with  rage  and 
despair ;  but  on  recovering  himself  a  little,  he 
swore  "  by  his  own  head,  that  he  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  sent  the  souls  of  the  murderers  of  his  ill-fated 
shepherd  to  be  his  bond-slaves  in  another  world ! " 
Without  loss  of  time  he  collected  his  own  people  and 
neighbours  together,  and  told  them  both  of  the  in- 
jury he  had  received  and  the  plan  he  had  formed  to 
avenge  it.  They  professed  themselves  willing  to 
follow  him  instantly,  and,  taking  their  long  guns 
with  them,  the  party  set  off,  "  the  demon  of  ven- 
geance," says  the  Arab  who  narrates  the  incident, 
"  guiding  their  steps  and  hastening  their  march." 
Boursali's  orders  were,  that  his  people  should  search 
aU  the  surrounding  paths,  by  which  means  they  suc- 
ceeded, before  night,  in  discovering  some  traces  of 
the  stolen  animals.     On  going  to  the  place  they 
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pointed  out,  the  master  easily  recognised  the  foot- 
print of  his  favourite  camel,  which  he  knew  well 
enough  to  have  distinguished  amidst  a  thousand 
others.  The  track  was  distinct  up  to  the  borders  of 
the  Chetallah  territory,  but  farther  than  that  the 
Beni-Idjers  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  which  route 
to  follow,  for  the  path  was  lost  among  rocks,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  guess  whether  the  fugitives  had 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  had  gone  straight 
ahead.  The  people  they  questioned  answered  that  no 
strangers  had  made  their  appearance  among  them  for 
many  days  past,  which  was  the  truth,  for  Caid  Ahmed 
had  taken  care  only  to  enter  at  night,  and  to  set  out 
again  before  morning  dawn,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
The  same  informants  added  that  probably  the  robbers 
might  have  taken  the  left-hand  ravine,  which  led 
down  to  the  river.  This  was  not  the  case,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  mistake  was  the  cause  of  Caid 
Ahmed's  being  outwitted,  and  of  setting  Boursali 
upon  the  track  of  his  enemies  ;  for  if  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  road  they  had  pursued,  he  would  have 
entered  the  Amalon  country,  where,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, Caid  Ahmed  had  made  both  men  and 
beasts  walk  backwards,  which  w^ould  have  effectually 
puzzled  those  who  were  in  search  of  them ;  but  as 
they  now  follow^ed  the  ravine,  they  arrived  in  the 
country  of  the  lagabaths,  where  the  robbers  had  led 
the  cattle  through  the  water.  Once  again  Boursali 
felt  sure  he  saw  the  marks  of  the  feet  of  his 
favourite  camel  among  the  many  imprinted  on  the 
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marshy  shore.  The  same  marks  not  being  repeated 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  Kabyle  chief  felt  certain 
that  the  enemy  had  followed  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  he  therefore  took  the  same  direction 
himself,  dividing  his  troop,  so  that  one  half  pur- 
sued their  way  along  the  right,  and  the  other  along 
the  left  bank.  Numberless  difficulties  impeded 
their  march :  here  the  edge  of  the  river  was  pro- 
tected by  sharp  rocks,  and  it  was  necessary  either  to 
wade  through  the  water,  or  to  make  a  long  circuit 
to  reach  a  less  rugged  part  of  the  shore ;  there  they 
discovered  some  faint  indications  of  the  passage  of 
those  of  whom  they  were  in  search,  in  the  sandy  mar- 
gin on  which  their  eyes  were  constantly  fixed,  then 
again  they  came  in  contact  with  rocks  whose  hard 
material  offered  no  vestiges  of  the  presence  of  the 
fugitives.  Every  dacherach  was  searched,  every 
traveller  questioned,  but  Caid  Ahmed  had  concealed 
his  measures  so  skilfully  that  no  one  knew  of 
whom  Boursali  was  speaking.  At  one  moment, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  in  despair  of  finding  his 
unapproachable  enemy,  he  was  ready  to  sink  under 
his  disappointment,  and  his  companions  were  yet 
more  dispirited  than  himself  "  Thou  seest  the  dif- 
ficulty we  are  in,"  said  they  ;  "  thou  must  know  better 
than  we  can  who  has  robbed  thee.  Tell  us,  then, 
who  thou  dost  suspect,  and  give  us  some  clue  to  put 
us  in  the  way  to  find  him."  "  Who  should  I  suspect," 
answered  Boursali,  "but  the  mortal  enemy  of  our 
family,  Caid  Ahmed  ben  Mohammed,  chief  of  the 
Ouled-abd-el-Djebhar."    "  But  we  are  not  going  the 
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road  tliat  leads  to  his  tents,"  rejoined  the  Caid's  fol- 
lowers, "though  it  is  possible  the  wily  chief  may 
have  concerted  some  cunning  plan  to  deceive  us. 
We  must  make  sure  of  what  we  are  about.  Let  us 
stay  here,  and  two  of  thy  faithful  servants  shall  go, 
disguised  as  merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  learn  what  has  taken  place  in  Caid  Ahmed's 
dominions."  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  two 
of  Boursali's  servants  were  despatched  to  reconnoitre 
while  the  others  rested  on  the  shores  of  the  Oued-el- 
Kebir.  When  the  two  messengers  returned,  every 
one  ran  to  meet  them,  and  saw  at  once  that  they  had 
brought  back  good  news,  which  in  fact  they  had, 
for  they  had  seen  the  cattle  and  the  camel  in  the 
dacherach  of  Caid  Ahmed,  and  had  learnt  that  a  great 
festival  was  to  take  place  on  the  sixth  day  after  their 
departure,  to  celebrate  the  successful  expedition  of  the 
chief.  "  We  will  be  present  at  this  feast,"  said  Bour- 
sali,  radiant  with  joy.  "  If  we  set  out  immediately, 
we  shall  be  there  in  time  to  appear  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  us.  They  then  broke  up  the  encampment, 
and  reached  the  end  of  their  journey  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  for  which  the  festival  was  appointed. 
The  dacherach  of  Caid  Ahmed  was  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  wooded  hill  of  gentle  slope,  where  long 
tufted  grass  grew  amongst  the  trees.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  Boursali  and  his  companions  to  conceal 
themselves  till  the  hour  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
their  project.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  burning  heat,  which  had  thoroughly  dried 
the  grass  and  burnt  up  the  foliage.    This  was  a  wel- 
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come  circumstance  to  Boursali,  who  then,  for  the  first 
time,  confided  the  whole  of  his  plan  to  his  compan- 
ions, adding,  in  a  low  voice,  "  when  the  zorna  and  the 
tambourine  give  the  signal  for  the  feU,  then  is  our 
time."  The  Kabyles  proceeded  to  creep  cautiously 
among  the  thick  shrubs,  so  as  to  surround  the  dach- 
erach  on  all  sides,  then,  drawing  their  yataghans,  they 
collected  heaps  of  dried  leaves,  sticks,  long-stalked 
weeds,  and  branches  half  calcined  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  night  had  closed  in  when  the  first  sound 
of  the  tambourine  and  hautbois  floated  on  the  air. 
All  at  once  fire  burst  out  in  every  direction  around 
the  base  of  the  hill ;  in  a  few  moments  the  dacherach 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  flame,  which  went  on, 
diminishing  in  circumference,  and  threatened  to  gain 
the  summit  with  gigantic  strides.  When,  warned  of 
their  danger  by  the  cry  of  the  slaves,  the  revellers 
started  up  from  the  feast  in  disorder,  they  saw  the 
white  bournouses  of  their  enemies  standing  out  in  the 
firelight  against  the  dark  background.  Ahmed,  see- 
ing at  once  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  resolved 
not  to  die  without  vengeance.  He  saw  his  detested 
enemy  encouraging  the  fire,  and  addressing  to  him 
from  afar  ironical  and  insulting  exclamations.  He 
sprang  towards  the  incendiary,  who,  seeing  him  near 
him,  called  to  him  with  a  demoniacal  laugh,  "  Ah, 
ah,  thou  camel-stealer !  thou  assassin  and  robber, 
Caid  Boursali  salutes  thee.  He  feared  thou  mightest 
find  the  mountain  air  too  chilly,  and  is  come  to  light 
a  fire  for  thee  himself."  Then,  in  allusion  to  the 
Arab  custom  of  lighting  a  fire  in  a  circle  round  a 
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scorpion,  from  which  it  cannot  escape,  he  added, 
"  The  scorpion  is  venomous,  but  it  perishes  in  the 
flames."  "  Ay,"  shrieked  Ahmed,  "  but  it  will  first 
make  thee  feel  its  sting."  So  saying,  he  took  aim  at 
Boursali,  fired,  and  killed  him  stone-dead.  At  the 
same  moment  a  violent  gust  of  wind  arose,  the  flames 
roared,  and  darted  with  the  rapidity  of  a  race-horse 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  sweeping  everything  before 
them,  and  reduced  the  dacherach  to  ashes,  trace 
was  left,  either  of  the  tents  that  composed  it  or  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  adherents  of  Boursali  brought 
back  his  corpse,  with  great  lamentations,  to  his 
haouch,  where  his  wives  and  his  friends  mourned 
him  as  a  courageous  and  enterprising  warrior.  As 
he  left  no  son,  and  Caid  Ahmed,  his  wives,  children, 
relations,  and  allies,  perished  in  the  flames,  the  quarrel 
was  necessarily  terminated,  and  the  incident  we  have 
recorded  had  no  farther  consequences. 

If  any  such  feud  should  happen  in  the  present  day, 
the  Bureau  Arabe  would  take  immediate  cognisance 
of  it ;  and  a  column  of  French  infantry  would  move 
quickly  to  the  spot  and  probably  hang  the  chiefs. 

Thus  much  for  the  Bureau  Arabe.  Of  these  facts 
and  instances  little  is  my  own  but  the  string  which 
binds  them  together.  I  gathered  them  to  inform  my 
own  judgment,  and  I  now  offer  them  to  illustrate  my 
subject  and  to  inform  the  judgment  of  the  English 
reader,  and  to  assist  the  experience  of  our  Indian 
administrators. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  ALGERIA. 

DEFICIENCY  IN  URBAN  POLICE  CRUEL    DELAYS  IN  GRANT- 
ING   EMIGRANTS    THEIR    ALLOTMENTS  EVERYTHING  FOR 

MILITARY    OBJECTS,    AND    NOTHING    FOR  COMMERCIAL  

ROADS  BAD    STATE    OP    ROAD  FROM    PHILIPPEVILLE  TO 

CONSTANTINE  ROADS    FROM    CONSTANTINE    TO  BATNA 

AND  SETIF  TRANSPORTS  DEAR  AND    BAD  DILIGENCES 

UNFREQUENT  AND  FRAUDULENT  A  NIGHT  IN  A  CARA- 
VANSERAI RAILWAYS. 

The  civil  government  of  Algeria  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  share  in  the  commendation  I  have  bestov^^ed 
upon  the  machinery  of  military  occupation,  and  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  Bureau  Arabe  is  part  of 
the  military  machinery.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it 
behoves  a  stranger  to  speak  with  diffidence  upon  this 
subject.  A  foreigner  has  no  right  to  affirm  dogmatic- 
ally that  all  is  rottenness  and  jobbery ;  that  the  sys- 
tem now  in  action  in  Algeria  is  that  which  grew  up  in 
France  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  cleared  away  in 
the  old  country  by  a  revolution ;  that  the  juges  de  paix 
are  all  unequal  to  their  duties  ;  that  the  engine  of 
government  is  clogged  and  rusty ;  that  the  law  has  no 
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strength  to  protect  the  well-doer,  and  no  terrors  for  the 
ruffian.  I  have  no  right  to  say  this  as  the  result  of 
my  own  experience.  But  when  I  am  told  by  French 
shopkeepers  that  "there  is  no  justice  in  this  country ; " 
when  I  hear  of  a  series  of  murderous  assaults  com- 
mitted by  the  same  person,  whose  victims  lie  in  the 
hospital  while  he  remains  at  large  ;  when  I  find  in 
my  own  case  that  I  am  cheated,  and  am  without 
redress  ;  when  I  am  told  that  in  the  great  city  of 
Constantine  there  are  only  twelve  police  agents,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  nightly  robberies,  I  am 
justified,  I  think,  in  repeating  what  every  decent 
Frenchman  asserts  in  Algeria,  and  what  even  French 
writers  echo  in  the  periodical  press. 

The  French  urban  population  is,  from  the  condi- 
tions of  its  creation,  the  refuse  of  France,  and  requires 
a  very  strong  police  government  to  keep  it  in  order. 
In  the  province  of  Algiers  things  are  well  managed  in 
this  respect ;  in  the  province  of  Constantine  nothing- 
can  be  worse. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  French  civil  service  are 
especially  seen  in  its  treatment  of  the  few  colonists 
who  come  under  its  jurisdiction.  An  intelligent 
Frenchman,  who  reads  Dickens,  insisted  that  he  must 
have  drawTi  his  picture  of  the  Circumlocution-office 
from  stories  brought  him  from  Algeria.  The  "  cvMiva- 
teur''  who  comes  over  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  finds 
himself  with  perhaps  three  hundred  francs  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  wife  and  four  children  on  his  shoulders. 
The  money  is  to  build  him  a  cottage  upon  his  "  con- 
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cession,''  bnt,  unless  tlie  bureaux  of  Algeria  are  grossly 
calumniated,  it  is  usually  spent  in  Algiers  or  Oran, 
while  the  colonist  is  dancing  attendance  upon  official 
people.  He  is  bandied  from  office  to  office,  made  to 
enter  into  all  sorts  of  engagements  as  to  how  he  shall 
cultivate  his  land,  the  exact  number  of  trees  he  shall 
plant,  the  time  within  which  he  shall  complete  the 
dSfrichement,  and  the  nature  of  main  d'oeuvre  he  shall 
employ.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  by  the 
time  his  papers  are  all  regular  the  man  is  utterly 
unable  to  take  possession  of  his  allotment,  and  either 
goes  to  work  upon  the  roads,  or  sinks  into  the  disso- 
lute mass  of  urban  population. 

When  military  roads  are  necessary  for  purely  mil- 
itary purposes,  they  are,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
admirably  constructed  ;  when  they  are  required  only 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  fall  under  the  management  of  the  civil  authorities, 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  most  important  road 
in  all  Algeria  is  that  from  Philippeville  to  Constan- 
tino. Over  all  this  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
province  of  Constantino  must  pass.  Its  state  is  most 
disgraceful.  In  many  places  it  more  resembles  an 
open  graveyard  than  a  highway.  The  distance  is 
about  forty  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  is  about  fifty 
by  the  road.  The  price  of  transport  is  four  francs 
a  cwt.  during  the  summer,  and  double  that  in  the 
winter. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Algiers  (who  tells  such  good 
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stories  that  his  friends  say  it  is  dangerous  to  walk 
with  him  in  the  forests,  for  all  the  hyenas  come  round 
him  to  laugh),  assured  me  that  this  road  was  very 
good  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  last  travelled  it.  At 
that  time  he  was  walking  with  a  French  savant,  just 
behind  a  column  of  infantry  that  was  marching  along 
the  valley,  near  El  AiTOuch.  Some  reports  of  fire- 
arms and  little  puffs  of  smoke  arose  from  among  the 
bushes,  and  the  savant  remarked — 

"Ah,  on  chasse  ici."  "Oui,  mon  ami,  et  c'est 
nous  qui  sommes  le  gibier."  The  savant  quickened 
his  pace,  and  made  no  remark  till  he  came  up  with 
the  troops. 

From  Constantine,  in  order  to  tap  the  great  corn- 
producing  plains,  you  want  routes  to  Batna  and  to 
Setif  The  former  is  in  gradual  course  of  construc- 
tion ;  but  from  Batna  to  Constantine  the  cost  of  the 
transport  of  merchandise  is  five  francs  a  cwt.  in  sum- 
mer, and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  francs  in  winter. 
These  prices  seem  disgraceful  to  a  Government  which 
professes  to  do  everything :  but  remembering  India, 
it  does  not  lie  in  our  mouths  to  condemn. 

In  the  pro\dnce  of  Constantine  the  transport  is 
accomplished  either  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  camels, 
or  by  means  of  charrettes — long  waggons  balanced 
upon  a  single  axletree,  and  upon  two  enormously  high 
broad  wheels.  The  drivers  of  these  vehicles  are,  for 
the  most  part,  soldiers  of  the  artiUery,  who  have 
served  their  time  and  obtained  their  conge.  They 
are  the  best  specimen  of  the  French  industrial  class. 
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Upon  one  occasion,  when  benighted  in  the  plains,  I 
took  refuge  in  a  caravanserai,  and  found  it  full  of 
these  blouses.  It  was  a  long  low  vault-like  room, 
having  a  kitchen  at  one  end,  with  several  chambers 
branching  off  from  it.  Around  these  latter  were 
ranged  rows  of  very  primitive  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion ;  from  end  to  end  of  the  former  extended  two 
rows  of  equally  primitive  tables.  Madame  Gochon,  a 
fierce,  energetic  Frenchwoman,  rushed  about  through 
the  fumes  of  smoke^  and  amid  the  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks,  distributing  a  better  supper  than  Constan- 
tine  could  furnish,  from  its  own  culinary  resources, 
even  if  the  Emperor  paid  it  a  visit.  Madame  Go- 
chon spoke  with  much  cursing,  but  she  distributed 
blessings  the  while.  I  thought  of  Gil  Bias  and  Leo- 
nora, and  the  robbers'  cave,  and  doubted  for  some 
minutes  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  a 
weapon  handy.  This  doubt,  however,  quite  vanished 
after  half  an  hour's  chat  with  these  charrettiers.  I 
was  safer  with  them  than  I  should  have  been  in  any 
of  the  streets  around  the  poudriere  in  Constantine. 
Their  conversation  was  a  series  of  histories  as  enter- 
taining and  more  true  than  the  autobiographies  of  the 
Gil  Bias  robbers.  One  had  lost  a  mule  on  the  road, 
and  was  accounting  for  the  accident ;  another  was 
bathing  his  leg,  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  wheel 
slipping  back  upon  him  as  he  was  putting  a  stone 
Tinder  it  in  getting  up  a  ravine  ;  a  third  told  of  liis 
miseries  during  the  winter,  when  the  rains  had  sud- 
denly converted  the  plain  into  a  bog,  and  he  and  his 
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mules  lived  for  fifteen  days  upon  the  corn  with  which 
his  charrette  was  laden.  He  climbed  up  to  the  sema- 
phore— ^which  is  abandoned  since  the  electric  tele- 
graph has  been  carried  across  by  the  military  engineers 
— and  he  agitated  the  arms  and  legs  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  interest  some  one  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Before 
daybreak  all  my  convives  had  lit  their  paper  lanterns 
and  harnessed  their  m-ules,  and  were  off  upon  their 
fifteen  miles  daily  journey.  I  walked  away  with  the 
last,  taking  my  exercise  in  the  fresh  morning  air, 
while  the  sun  was  climbing  the  desert  side  of  Atlas, 
and  while  the  golden  plovers  were  wheeling  about 
over  the  Eoman  ruins.  AMien  it  grew  hot  I  sat  upon 
the  highest  stone  in  a  wilderness  of  prostrate  slabs, 
and  waited  for  my  diligence.  It  was  in  following  the 
fortunes  of  this  crazy  vehicle  that  I  got  benighted.  I 
deserted  it  at  the  right  moment.  They  began  the 
morning  by  putting  five  unbroken  horses  to  it,  who 
kicked  it  into  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and  having  per- 
formed this  feat,  were  emancipated  and  replaced  by 
the  horses  who  had  done  thirty  miles  the  day  before. 
There  was  not  much  damage  done.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  Arabs,  who  took  little  hurt.  The 
loudest  complainants  were  two  Jewesses ;  they  had 
taken  their  places  on  being  solemnly  assured  that 
they  should  reach  Constantine  the  same  night.  The 
next  day  was  Saturday,  when  it  was  unlawful  for 
them  to  travel,  all  which  the  conductor  perfectly  well 
knew,  and  spoke  jocosely  of.  The  poor  creatures 
would  not  leave  the  carriage  all  night,  because,  as  the 
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daugliter  told  me,  their  law  forbade  them  to  enter  an 
inn  on  a  Sabbath.  They  complained  not  of  the  deceit 
or  the  detention,  nor  of  their  misery  during  the  foggy 
night,  but  of  being  turned  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
made  to  enter  the  inn  while  the  damages  were 
being  repaired. 

In  the  province  of  Constantine,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  road  between  Philippeville  and  Con- 
stantine, the  diligence  proprietors  are  most  unscru- 
pulous. Their  single  object  is  to  obtain  as  large  a 
sum  as  they  can  as  a  deposit  upon  taking  the  places. 
This  once  accomplished,  they  keep  the  expectant 
passengers,  at  the  little  dirty  cafe  they  use  for  an 
office,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  dinner-time,  for 
one,  two,  or  three  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  assever- 
ating all  the  time  that  the  horses  are  being  harnessed, 
and  that  the  conducteur  is  gone  to  fetch  the  carriage. 
There  is  more  than  one  man  at  Constantine  who  had 
cheated  every  one  I  met  in  the  city  in  that  way ;  and 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  punishing  the  fraud 
or  recovering  the  deposit,  the  trade  is  very  gainful. 
The  poor  Arabs  are  treated  still  worse.  After  they 
have  paid  their  money,  the  diligence  people  frequently 
deny  all  knowledge  of  them. 

I  cannot  hope  that  the  French  Government  will 
look  upon  these  chapters  with  a  fervid  favour,  or 
reprint  them  at  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  even 
although  there  is  no  fact  stated  in  them  which  cannot 
be  verified  either  out  of  their  own  blue-books,  or 
upon  reference  to  their  own  ofi&cials.     I  do  hope, 
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however,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  national  honour,  and 
in  pity  to  the  helpless  indighne,  they  will  punish  and 
put  down  this  diligence  swindle.  While  it  lasts,  the 
only  means  a  civilian  has  of  getting  about  is,  to  buy 
a  horse,  and  hire  a  baggage-mule  and  an  Arab  driver, 
and  to  make  his  arrangements  upon  the  basis  of 
travelling  only  thirty  miles  a-day. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  internal  communications  of 
this  country,  and  the  cost  of  transit,  because  Algeria 
is  looking  earnestly  to  London  for  redemption. 
Whenever  I  was  introduced  as  an  Englishman,  the 
first  question  asked  was  whether  I  was  come  about 
the  chemins  de  fer  1  London,  they  think  and  say, 
can  do  everything  ;  and  there  is  an  impression  in 
Algeria  that  Capel  Court  and  Lombard  Street  have 
at  this  moment  no  other  hope  than  that  of  obtaining 
concessions  for  French  railways.  Upon  this  subject 
I  can  say  no  more  than  that  railways  are  the  very  first 
necessity  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
province ;  that  a  line  which  should  bring  the  fertile 
plains  into  connection  with  a  good  harbour,  would 
carry  down  a  great  deal  of  corn,  and  carry  back  a 
great  many  barrels  and  bales,  and  would  have  a  con- 
siderable passenger  traffic  ;  but  that  an  Englishman 
must  be  mad  who  would  invest  a  farthing  in  Algeria, 
unless  he  is  well  satisfied  with  the  amount,  and  the 
security  of  a  government  guarantee. 
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MOROCCO— ITS  INHABITANTS. 

GEOGRAPHY  POPULATION  RACES  THE  MOOR  THE  ARAB 

 WILD  TRIBES  OF  JEWS  REMNANTS  OP  THE  OLD  PHIL- 
ISTINES THE    NEGROES  THE    FIGHTING  POWER  OP  THE 

EMPIRE. 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  me  thus  far  may 
not  be  unwilling  to  listen  to  what  I  may  have  to  say 
upon  the  subject  of  Morocco.  In  the  presence  of  any 
man  who  has  gone  through  Morocco,  as  I  have  gone 
through  Algeria,  I  should  be  silent.  But  there  is  no 
one  alive  who  has  done  so,  and  who  can  bring  an 
actual  knowledge  of  the  Empire  to  bear  upon  the 
question  which  now  interests  us. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  a  few  pages  on  the  subject  of 
this  Empire  of  Morocco  may  not  just  now  be  un- 
welcome. It  formed  a  frequent  subject  of  inquiry 
and  conversation  when  I  was  at  Algiers,  and  I  talked 
much  of  it  with  the  Moors  who  brought  their  mer- 
chandise to  the  fair  which  made  Algiers  so  gay  when 
I  was  there. 
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I  need  not  say  mncli  about  the  boundaries.  We 
all  know  that  the  Empire  is  made  up  by  a  junction 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Fez — a  junction 
which  has  endured  some  three  hundred  years — and 
that  it  is  shut  in  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Great  Desert,  and 
by  the  frontier  line  of  Algeria,  which  is  well  defined 
in  the  north,  and  very  faintly  traced  as  it  passes 
desert-ward.  As  we  are  looking  now  to  its  probable 
means  of  resistance,  it  is  important  to  state  that  the 
best  researches  compute  the  entire  population  at  eight 
millions  and  a  half*  This  population  is  thus  made 
up— 

Berbers,  ....  2,300,000 
Schelloks,  .  .  .  1,450,000 

Moors,  ....  3,550,000 
Arabs,  ....  740,000 
Jews,  ....  340,000 
Negroes  and  Abids,        .  .  120,000 

Christians,  .  .  .  .300 

Renegades,         ....  200 

The  Berbers  and  the  Schelloks  are  all  untamed  fight- 
ing tribes,  dwellers  in  the  mountains,  and,  when  pos- 
sible, rovers  on  the  sea  ;  different  races,  and  claiming 
fanciful  origins,  but  impatient  of  any  subjection. 
The  Berbers  are  the  same  people  whom  the  French 

♦  Some  of  the  Moors  and  Berbers  emigrate  from  Morocco  to  Algeria, 
especially  to  Oran.  They  are  good  labourers,  and  find  ready  hire  at 
2^  francs  a-day  from  the  French  colonist ;  but,  like  the  Chinese,  they 
leave  their  families  at  home,  hoard  their  savings,  and  go  back  to  their 
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have  been  for  twenty  years  contending  with  in 
Algeria,  and  who  have  various  synonyms,  such 
as  Kabyles  and  Zouaves.  The  Moors  are  the  low- 
landers,  the  traders  and  dwellers  in  cities.  All 
people  who  have  come  in  contact  with  them  agree 
to  give  them  a  bad  character.  They  are  little,  idle 
men,  who  grow  fat  from  indolence  ;  they  are  avari- 
cious and  perfidious,  cowardly,  cringing,  and  insol- 
ent. But  they  are  shrewd,  clever,  ingenious  traders 
and  handicraftsmen.  If  it  be  true  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Carthaginians,  they  seem  to 
deserve  all  that  the  Eomans  have  said  of  their  an- 
cestors, except  only  their  testimony  to  their  pertina- ' 
city  and  courage.  Every  writer  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
counting some  trait  of  Moorish  perfidy.  M.  Charles 
Didier  tells  us  of  a  Moorish  jailer  who  held  a  man 
in  custody  for  a  homicide.  The  father  of  the  prisoner 
offered  the  jailer  a  handsome  bribe  to  let  his  pris- 
oner escape,  and  the  jailer  readily  took  the  bribe,  but 
went  immediately  to  the  son  of  the  slain  man  and 
told  him  that  the  prisoner  was  about  to  be  rescued. 
From  the  son  he  got  a  second  bribe,  to  take  care  that 
his  legitimate  vengeance  was  not  baulked.  The  Moor 
kept  faith  with  both  parties.  He  conducted  his 
prisoner  outside  the  prison  and  then  stabbed  hini. 
"  I  set  him  free,"  he  explained  to  the  expostulating 
father ;  "  surely  it  was  his  own  business  to  take  care 
of  his  own  life  afterwards."  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  story  of  a  competition  for  a  life,  told  of  two 
Morocco  Jews  who  were  competitors  in  the  city  of 
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Mequinez.  One  of  them  offered  the  Emperor,  Muley 
Ishmael,  fifty  quintals  for  the  head  of  his  rival.  The 
Emperor  took  the  money  and  then  sent  for  Ben 
Hattfar,  and  told  him  of  the  compact.  I'll  give 
double  the  money  for  the  head  of  the  man  who  made 
the  offer,"  promptly  bid  the  threatened  man.  The 
Emperor  again  took  the  money,  and  then  brought  the 
two  Jews  together  and  told  them  both  how  the  affair 
stood.  Probably,  however,  he  found  both  of  them 
too  useful  to  be  put  to  death,  for  he  ordered  them  to 
make  up  their  feud,  and  live  to  cheat  the  world  in 
partnership. 

The  Arabs  of  Morocco,  whom  we  have  seen  to  form 
so  small  a  part  of  the  population,  are  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  the  Saracens  of  France — the  tall,  graceful  sons 
of  the  Asian  desert — courteous  and  brave,  hospitable 
and  confiding,  as  old  histories  and  romances  tell  us, 
and  as  modern  travellers  often  try  to  believe.  Berbers 
and  Moors  are  Mussulmans  in  name,  but  these  are 
the  true  sons  of  the  Prophet,  the  true  issue  of  the 
last  race  of  universal  conquerors ;  those  Saracens, 
who,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Hegira,  propagated  by 
the  sword  their  newly-founded  faith,  and  imposed 
it  on  subject  populations.  These  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  tempestuous  believers,  who  in  the 
eighth  century  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  de- 
stroyed the  Gothic  chivalry,  reigned  in  Spain  for 
seven  hundred  years,  invaded  France,  devastated 
Italy,  and  pillaged  the  suburbs  of  the  imperial  city. 
These  are  the  people  who,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
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genius  and  civilisation  of  tliose  crafty  Phoenician- 
descended  Moors  who  followed  their  track  of  conquests 
and  shared  in  their  successes,  built  up  great  cities,  and 
erected  gorgeous  mosques  and  magnificent  palaces. 
In  this  strange  union  of  the  Arab  of  the  desert  and 
the  practical  trading  Moor  of  the  African  plain,  we 
may  see  the  origin  of  the  union  of  that  dreamy  and 
speculative  philosophy  which,  with  its  wild  imagin- 
ings, so  often  led  astray  the  crasser  judgment  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  nations,  with  that  practical  ingenu- 
ity which  made  Spain  so  grand.  The  children  of  the 
desert,  nursed  in  solitudes,  and  nightly  interrogating 
the  firmament,  mused  and  dreamt ;  the  descendants 
of  the  Phoenician  traders  traded  and  built  and  exer- 
cised the  arts  ;  and  both  were  welded  together  by  the 
common  religion  of  Islam.  When  the  last  Arab 
king  submitted  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the 
Moorish  palaces  of  Granada  were  surrendered  to  the 
Christians,  the  old  conquerors  went  back  to  that  Africa 
whence  they  had  issued.  But  they  went  back  to  a 
country  where  they  were  no  longer  a  dominant  race — 
where  Moors  and  Berbers  were  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful  than  the  Arab  ;  and  they  returned  to 
their  nomade  life,  and  became  again  the  wandering 
Arabs  which  we  now  see. 

I  have  stated  the  numbers  of  these  pure  Arabs  at 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  following  the  estimate  of 
M.  Charles  Didier.*  A  very  recent  estimate  has  been 
made  by  M.  Jules  Duval,  which  varies  very  consider- 

*  Promenade  en  Maroc:  Paris,  1844,  p.  241. 
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ably  from  this.*  M.  Duval  bases  his  conjectural 
appreciation  upon  the  density  of  the  native  popula- 
tion in  Algeria.  Calculating  upon  this  analogy,  he 
guesses  the  pure  Arabs  of  Morocco  at  1,200,000.  All 
writers  agree,  however,  that  in  Morocco  the  Arabs  are 
outnumbered  by  the  original  races.  As  we  proceed 
upwards,  whence  the  stream  of  immigration  and  con- 
quest flowed,  the  Arab  population  strengthens.  In 
Tripoli,  the  Arab  has  monopolised  the  country ;  in 
Tunis,  the  native  reappears  in  a  smaller  proportion  ; 
in  Algeria,  he  is  about  equal  to  the  Arab  invader ; 
and  in  Morocco,  on  whose  coast  the  first  Mussulman 
conqueror  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves  to  call  to 
witness  that  nothing  but  the  ocean  could  stay  his  zeal, 
the  Arab  element  is  now  weakest.  It  is  just  as  in  a 
tidal  river,  where  the  further  we  proceed  upwards  the 
fewer  saline  particles  we  find  forced  into  combination 
with  the  native  waters  of  the  stream. 

The  Jews  also  have  their  wild  and  their  tame 
tribes  in  this  odd  mixture  of  populations.  There  are 
not  only  the  urban  Jews,  who  traffic  in  the  bazaars 
and  intrigue  in  the  Bashaw's  palaces,  and  offer  money 
for  each  other's  heads  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor  ; 
thete  are  wild  mountain  tribes  of  Jews,  who  date 
their  arrival  in  Morocco  at  a  period  anterior  to  Titus 
— ay,  even  anterior  to  the  captivity.  These  Jews 
carry  arms  and  live  in  independence  ;  they  have  en- 
grafted some  additions  upon  the  Old  Testament,  and 

♦  "  La  Question  de  Marod,"  Hevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  December 
1859. 
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are  looked  upon  as  heretics  by  tlieir  lowland  brethren : 
they  live  in  friendship  with  the  Berbers,  but  at  hos- 
tility with  another  strange  race,  who  declare  them- 
selves to  be  descendants  of  those  Philistines  whom 
"  the  robber"  Joshua  drove  out  from  Syria,  and  who 
in  this  last  corner  resent  the  injustice  done  to  their 
remote  forefathers  *  They  are  a  type  of  J ew  whereof 
I  should  like  much  to  be  able  to  acquire  and  offer 
more  exact  information. 

This  is  a  strange  jumble  of  remnants  of  races  ;  but 
the  geographical  position  of  Morocco  explains  the 
phenomenon.  This  north-west  angle  of  Africa,  shut 
in  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Great 
Desert,  has  been  for  all  times  the  last  refuge  whither 
every  great  revolution  in  Asia  drove  its  victims. 
They  could  go  no  further,  and  here  they  were  obliged 
to  live  together  or  to  perish. 

The  Blacks  are,  or  rather  were,  slaves,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  slaves,  often  crossed  with  white  blood. 
The  Emperors  of  Morocco  have  paid  very  careful 
attention  to  this  mingling  of  races,  and  find  their 
most  trusty  soldiers  and  body-guard  in  these  blacks 
and  half-castes.  These  monarchs  were  wont  to  make 
distant  inroads  into  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  to 
obtain  these  slaves  ;  but  the  laws  of  slavery  among 
the  Mohammedans  are  so  merciful  that  their  capti- 
vity was  only  transitory,  and  they  are  often  as  free 
and  much  more  terrible  than  the  Arab  or  the  Moor. 

*  See  Mr  Winder's  Account  of  Mr  Charles  Stuart's  Embassy  to  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  in  1720. 
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They  have  often  changed  a  succession,  and  have  gen- 
erally done  good  service  in  the  field.  At  Isly  the 
black  guard  alone  awaited  the  shock  of  the  French. 

Such  are  the  elements  which  compose  that  great 
body  of  population,  and  which  will  contribute  to  the 
resistance  which  any  European  power  seeking  to  con- 
quer Morocco  must  be  prepared  to  overcome. 

The  fighting  force  of  this  Empire  has  been  mode- 
rately estimated  at  500,000  men,  which  reckons  one 
in  seven  of  the  adult  male  population  as  a  soldier. 
My  recollections  of  the  appearance  of  the  natives  of 
Algeria  make  me  consider  this  an  exceedingly  low 
computation.  There  is,  however,  no  regular  army 
except  the  Emperor's  body-guard,  consisting  of  about 
8000  blacks  and  3000  whites.  This  band  was  formed 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  were 
found  so  troublesome  to  the  Emperor  that  they  are 
now  distributed  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns.*  The  Emj)eror,  however,  is  their  pontiff 
as  well  as  their  chief.  He  claims  to  be  the  direct 
descendant  of  Mohammed,  descended  through  Fatima, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and  in  the 
thirty-seventh  generation.  All  Islam  acknowledges 
him  as  the  Caliph  of  the  West,  and  the  Vicar  of  God 

*  In  the  plains  near  Mequinez  there  are  great  quantities  of  rats  who 
burrow  in  the  ^ound.  The  Emperor  Albumazer,  pointing  them  out 
to  an  ambassador,  Mr  Charles  Stuart,  remarked,  "  I  treat  my  black 
guard  as  the  people  treat  those  rats  when  they  catch  them,  and  put 
them  in  a  bag;  they  keep  them  stirring,  and  then  they  don't  bite  their 
way  through."  The  policy  of  this  subtle  African  is  not  quite  unknown 
in  Europe. 
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in  the  Magreb.  Like  the  Czar  of  Eussia  or  the  Pope 
of  Eome,  or  the  Llama  of  Thibet,  he  is  at  once  high- 
priest  and  sovereign  ruler.  His  person  is  sacred.  A 
true  believer  who  dies  by  his  hand,  or  at  his  com- 
mand, goes  straight  to  paradise  ;  and  although,  when 
he  enjoins  peace,  he  may  not  be  always  obeyed,  when 
he  proclaims  a  holy  war  every  African  who  can 
obtain  a  weapon  will  be  eager  for  adventure  and 
plunder.  When  the  dgehad  or  holy  war  is  pro- 
claimed, the  contingents  of  well-armed  men,  whom 
upon  such  occasions  the  governors  of  provinces  are 
bound  to  raise,  amount  to  100,000  soldiers  ;  *  but  a 
whole  armed  population  lies  behind,  ready  to  swarm 
upon  the  front  and  flanks  and  rear  of  an  invader. -|* 

*  The  late  Emperor  of  Morocco  brought  into  the  field  30,000  horsemen 
and  10,000  foot,  with  eleven  guns,  at  the  battle  of  Isly.  The  French 
had  8500  foot,  1800  horse,  and  sixteen  guns.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
was  not,  however,  hearty  in  this  war.  He  was  forced  into  it  unwillingly 
by  the  more  fanatical  Mussulmans,  who  were  acted  upon  by  Abd-el- 
Kader. 

t  Marolcha,  in  seinen  geographischen,  historischen,  militarischen,  dr., 
par  M.  le  Baron  Augustin.    Pesth,  1845. 
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MOROCCO— ITS  NATURAL  DEFENCES. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ITS  EXTENT  CLIMATE  THE 

PIRATICAL   COAST  THE   MOORISH   MINISTER'S  MANIFESTO 

 THE   COAST   UPON   THE   STRAITS  THE   OPERATIONS  OF 

THE    SPANIARDS    THERE  THE    ATLANTIC    PORTS  THE 

CAPITALS  :  MOROCCO,  MEQULNEZ,  FEZ  MEANS  OF  DE- 
FENCE OF  THESE  CITIES. 

A  WORD  now  as  to  the  character  of  the  country  in 
which  any  operations  that  should  give  the  south- 
western shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  an  European 
master  must  necessarily  take  place. 

The  divisions  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  very  much 
those  which  are  described  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
and,  with  some  difference  of  names,  all  that  is  before 
said  of  Algeria  is  true  of  Morocco.  Algeria  is  di- 
vided into  the  Sahel,  the  Tell,  and  the  Sahara  ;  but 
in  Morocco  the  Sahel,  or  mountainous  sea-coast,  is 
called  the  Eiff.  French  dominion,  French  surveys, 
and  the  writings  of  French  officers,  have  made  the 
geography  of  Algeria  thoroughly  known ;  but  we 
know  very  little  of  Morocco.    Barth  has  been  able 
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to  inform  iis  of  tlie  interior  of  Soudan,  and  Living- 
stone has  been  able  to  explore  Southern  Africa ;  but 
no  one  has  been  allowed  to  see  and  describe  Morocco. 
The  Emperor,  who  has  so  lately  died  after  a  reign  of 
forty  years,  took  care  that  no  explorer  of  his  domin- 
ions should  return  alive.  The  same  policy  has  been 
pursued  by  his  predecessors  for  three  hundred  years  ; 
and  when  we  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  this  part 
of  Africa,  we  must  go  back  to  Leo  the  African,  or 
gather  the  small  pieces  of  information  that  have  been 
acquired  by  European  consuls.  Our  best  guide  is 
the  analogy  it  bears  to  Algeria,  and  the  information 
which  our  mastery  of  the  sea  gives  us  of  its  coasts. 

Working  then  upon  these  slender  materials,  we 
may  say  that  Morocco,  in  its  habitable  extent,  is  a 
little  larger  than  France  (France  has  about  132,000,000 
acres,  and  Morocco  about  142,000,000).  Mountains, 
valleys,  plains,  and  deserts  occur  in  quick  succession. 
The  great  chain  of  the  Atlas,  with  peaks  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  it  diagonally, 
and  the  Little  Atlas  runs  along  its  sea-coast  on  the 
border  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  the  south,  great 
steppes  succeed  each  other,  with  occasional  oases, 
until  all  human  habitation  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
Great  Desert.  There  are  great  alluvial  plains  and 
affluent  rivers  behind  those  sea-coast  mountains.  The 
productions  of  the  south  of  Europe  flourish  on  the 
Eiff,  and  the  date-palm  appears  a  little  south.  Where 
mountains  are  so  numerous,  of  course  northern  plants 
are  found  on  their  sides,  and  tropical  productions  are 
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favoured  by  the  sandy  plains.  The  hardy  cereals  are 
seen  everywhere.  The  rains  of  the  Atlantic  favour 
fertility.  ^lorocco  has  been  described  as  an  Algeria 
without  its  droughts,  and,  if  it  were  drained  and 
properly  cultivated,  it  would  indisputably  be  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  and  most  beautiful  climates 
under  the  sun. 

The  shape  of  this  great  country  is  exactly  that  of 
a  shoulder  of  mutton  :  it  is  a  very  undignified  sug- 
gestion, but  it  will  make  my  meaning  clear,  and  save 
reference  to  a  map.  The  knuckle  runs  up  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  the  side  that  swells  from  the 
knuckle  is  the  coast  which  borders  on  the  ^lediter- 
ranean ;  the  side  that  falls  nearly  straight  from  the 
knuckle  is  the  coast  which  borders  upon  the  Atlantic. 
The  Eiff  pirates  came  out  from  the  knuckle  part  of 
the  shoulder,  the  Salee  rovers  stole  out  from  the 
towns  down  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  especially  from 
the  city  of  Salee,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
down  the  coast,  whose  mouldering  walls  no  .longer 
give  safety  to  a  x^iratical  population,  and  whose  under- 
ground prisons  are  now  open  to  the  curiosity  of  any 
traveller.  The  reader  who  is  not  too  much  scandal- 
ised by  the  homeliness  of  my  illustration  to  follow 
me,  will  thus  understand  that,  all  along  the  edges  of 
the  upper  and  knuckle  end  of  my  shoulder-of-mutton, 
piratical  races,  difficult  to  reach  because  dwelling  in 
hills,  have  for  centuries  preyed  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  European  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic.    All  this  has,  however,  long  been  done 
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away  with.    When  a  yacht  or  a  merchant  ship  an- 
chors near  their  coasts,  the  arms  are  looked  to,  and 
the  watch  is  set  rather  more  carefully  than  at  other 
times  ;  but  the  fear  is  only  of  common  petty  ruf&ans 
and  robbers.    Piratical  chiefs,  and  Christian  captives 
detained  for  ransom,  are  things  long  gone  away  to 
the  limbo  of  old  romances.    We  cannot  guarantee  a 
Moorish  pedlar's  jewel-box  if  he  venture  with  it 
after  dark  into  Seven  Dials,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  cannot  guarantee  an  English  sailing-ship 
which  comes  to  anchor  near  the  African  coast  hills, 
where  it  has  never  been  in  the  tradition  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  resist  temptation.  But  the  Moorish  autho- 
rities do  what  they  can,  and  we  generally  make  them 
pay  for  what  they  cannot  restore.    The  memorial  of 
the  Morocco  Minister,  Seed  Mohammed  Elkateeb,  to 
the  British  Government,  sets  this  forth  very  con- 
spicuously.   I  know  no  other  way  in  which  I  could 
so  briefly  state  the  whole  of  the  piracy  branch  of 
the  question  at  issue  between  Spain,  and  Morocco, 
or  describe  the  present  state  of  this  Eiff  coast.  The 
Moorish  Minister  says  : — 

"  The  following  is  a  just  and  truthful  account  of  the  Riff  ques- 
tion : — 

The  reason  that  we  did  not  mention  the  Riff  question  in  our 
letter  of  27  Rabea  1st,  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
powers  in  this  Empire,  was  because  we  had  no  remarks  to  make  upon 
it,  as  we  had  arranged  and  settled  all  disputes  on  this  matter  with  the 
Spanish  representative  since  the  month  of  August  last ;  and  we  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  subject  ;  and  it  can  be  proved  that  in 
the  correspondence  between  us  and  the  Spanish  representative  no 
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mention  is  made  of  the  Riff  question,  and  we  are  very  much  surprised 
that  the  Spanish  Minister  should  state  that  the  principal  motive  of 
the  war  originated  from  the  Riff  question.    We  ourselves  were  not 
going  to  make  mention  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  upon 
a  question  already  settled  and  concluded  ;  but  now,  seeing  that  the 
Spanish  Minister  has  mentioned  the  subject,  alleging  that  a  great 
prejudice  arises  to  all  nations  from  the  acts  of  the  Riffians,  there- 
fore we  wish  to  explain  the  affair  with  all  simplicity  and  exactitude ; 
and  you,  and  the  representatives  of  other  foreign  powers  resident  in 
the  Empire,  are  well  aware  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusation  on  this 
subject.    You  must  know  that,  four  years  previous  to  this  date,  the 
Riffians  that  inhabit  Kalhiya  (Cape  Tres  Forcas)  had  been  occupied 
in  piracy  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  attacked  with  their 
boats  twenty  vessels,  as  you  will  no  doubt  ascertain  from  documents 
in  your  consulate ;  but  it  is  now  four  years  that  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  vessels  whatever  having  been  attacked,  either  by  the 
Riffians,  or  by  any  one  else  belonging  to  our  Empire.    Our  lord, 
Mulay  Abderahman  (may  his  soul  rest  in  peace),  always  felt  great 
sorrow  at  these  wicked  acts  of  the  Riffians,  and  he  did  all  he  could 
to  put  an  end  to  those  piracies ;  but  as  the  people  inhabit  a  diffi- 
cult mountainous  country,  they  would  not  obey  their  Sovereign  ;  and 
whenever  it  happened  that  the  Riffians  of  Kalhiya  committed  piracy 
on  any  foreign  vessel,  and  its  nation  communicated  to  us  its  desire 
to  go  and  punish  them  for  their  wicked  acts,  we  did  not  prohibit 
them,  but  we  were  glad  that  those  piracies  and  all  evil  deeds  should 
be  put  an  end  to.    You  are  aware  that  four  years  ago  the  Riffians  of 
Kalhiya  took  an  English  vessel,  a  French  vessel,  and  likewise  a 
Spanish  falucho ;  through  the  steps  taken  by  our  Lord  Mulay  Ab- 
derahman (may  his  soul  be  in  glory),  with  the  aid  of  the  Mirabout 
Saint)  Seed  Mohamed  Elhady,  their  crews  were  liberated  and  re- 
stored to  their  country,  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  Sultan, 
when  the  English  and  French  Governments  claimed  the  value  of 
their  vessels.    The  English  Government,  through  you,  addressed  to 
us  at  different  times  various  letters  giving  us  good  counsel,  and 
recommending  the  Sultan,  for  the  good  of  this  Empire,  to  send  an 
army  to  punish  severely  the  wicked  acts  of  the  people  of  Kalhiya, 
and  bring  them  in  subjection.    The  Sultan  (peace  be  with  him), 
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taking  into  consideration  the  good  counsel  offered  to  him,  about  four 
years  ago,  twice  sent  an  army,  in  command  of  the  governor  of  the 
Riff  country,  and  severely  punished  the  offenders,  and  made  them 
pay  all  they  had  robbed  from  the  vessels,  and  also  the  sum  of  money 
claimed  by  the  English  and  French  Governments  for  those  vessels. 
The  Sultan  also  made  arrangements  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Riff  coast 
that  they  should  be  responsible  for  the  future  acts  of  their  people, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  piracies^  and  from  that  date  to  the 
present  time  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  their  wicked  acts.  But 
the  Spanish  Government,  knowing  that  their  piracies  have  been 
stopped,  are  still  anxious  to  make  other  governments  believe  that 
there  still  exist  pirates  on  the  Riff  coast,  and  so  make  it  appear  that 
this  war  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  nations.  Why  did  they  not, 
at  the  time  those  piracies  actually  existed,  show  their  power  to 
suppress  them?  You  are  aware  that  the  Spaniards,  in  their  posses- 
sions on  the  Riff  coast  near  Kalhiya,  and  with  their  coast-guard, 
prohibited  the  Riffians  from  carrying  on  their  legal  traffic  with 
Tetuan  and  Tangier  even  when  all  piracy  was  abolished,  and  the 
Riffians  were  legally  engaged  in  carrying  merchandise  from  Tetuan 
and  Tangier  to  their  homes.  Yet  the  Spaniards,  although  we 
were  in  amicable  relations  with  them,  and  in  peace,  unjustly  threw 
themselves  on  their  boats  and  took  them  as  prizes.  The  governor 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  near  the  Riff  coast  even  wrote  to  us, 
which  letter  is  still  in -our  possession,  and  told  us  that  the  Riffians 
did  not  commit  any  aggressive  acts  against  their  possessions; 
but  nevertheless  the  Spaniards  have  taken  merchandise  from  the 
boats  of  the  Riffians  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
the  propei'ty  of  honest  men,  engaged  in  legal  commerce,  as  we 
have  before  said,  and  they  have  retained  this  property  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  They  had  likewise  taken  the  crews  and  passengers  of  the 
boats,  and  made  them  prisoners,  and  did  not  release  them  till 
several  months  after.  The  Spaniards  likewise  took  a  boat  belonging 
to  the  (Saint)  Mirabout  Seed  Mohamed  Elhady,  a  person  who  had 
greatly  favoured  the  Spaniards  in  saving  and  liberating  their  sub- 
jects from  the  hands  of  pirates,  notwithstanding  the  Moorish  patron 
of  this  boat  carried  a  passport  or  order  from  the  governor  of  those 
Spanish  possessions ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  refused  to  release 
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the  boat  or  crew  till  the  English  Government  interfered  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  boat  so  unjustly  taken.  We  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  relation  of  other  similar  unjust  actions  which  we  have 
suflFered.  We  cannot  deny  that  part  of  the  people  of  the  Riflf  are 
wicked  and  heedless,  contrary  to  our  earnest  desire,  but  they  were 
irritated  in  their  evil  doings  to  other  nations  by  the  aggressive  acts 
of  the  Spaniards  towards  them.  When  the  Spanish  Government 
claimed  2000  dollars  for  the  afore-mentioned  falucho,  which  was 
Avrecked  on  the  Riff  coast,  near  Melilla,  and  pillaged  by  the  Riffians, 
we  did  not  concede  to  their  demands,  as  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
existing  between  us  it  is  stipulated  that  our  Government  does  not 
hold  itself  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Riffians,  who  are  not 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  Sultan;  and  even  if  the  Spaniards 
had  to  take  upon  themselves  to  punish  them  for  their  aggression,  it 
would  not  interrupt  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  two 
governments.  The  Spaniards  several  times  had  battles  with  the 
RiflBans,  and  we  never  complained  of  their  doings ;  nor  did  we  say 
anything  when  they  were  making  prizes  of  the  Riff  boats  by  their 
coast-guards  when  they  pleased.  For  this  reason,  strictly  adhering 
to  the  treaty,  we  do  not  think  it  is  right  that,  after  they  have  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  they  should  claim  anything  from  our 
lord  the  Sultan.  Although,  in  perfect  justice,  the  Moorish  Govern- 
ment refused  to  pay  the  claim  of  2000  dollars  for  the  falucho  (the 
Spaniards  having  latterly  repeated  that  claim),  you,  according  to 
instructions  received  from  your  Government  at  different  times, 
asked  us  as  a  special  favour,  and  as  an  act  of  friendship,  to  concede 
and  pay  these  2000  dollars  to  avoid  questions  and  disputes :  we 
acceded  to  your  request  and  counsel,  and  paid  the-said  sum,  thus 
giving  a  proof  of  our  wish  to  favour  the  Spaniards,  although  they 
had  no  right  to  claim,  according  to  the  treaty  existing  between  us. 
We  also,  at  you  request  and  mediation,  ceded  a  new  line  at  Melilla. 
You  are  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  representative, 
Mr  John  Blanco  del  Valle,  has  treated  with  us,  and  the  insulting 
language  he  has  used  to  us  on  several  occasions  ;  but  although  we 
felt  this  sorely  in  our  hearts,  we  allowed  his  discourteous  language 
to  pass  without  comment,  and  we  endured  everything  in  order  to 
preserve  friendship  and  harmony  with  the  Spanish  Government,  our 
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neighboiir,  seeing  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  both  that  svich  friend- 
ship should  exist  between  us.  For  this  reason  M'e  svispeet,  and 
believe,  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  not  well  informed  upon 
these  matters,  but  that  it  has  been  led  by  the  equivocal  language 
of  its  agent  to  believe  things  which  have  no  existence  in  this 
Empire,  and  the  blame  now  lies  upon  the  person  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  war,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it,  as  you 
yourself  are  well  aware.  This  Empire  was  making  considerable 
progress  in  its  commercial  relations  with  other  powers,  and  if  the 
Spanish  minister  wishes  to  allege  that  the  Riffians  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  war,  why  did  not  the  Spanish  Government  send  its 
troops  and  forces  to  the  coasts  of  Riff  ?  What  motive  have  they  for 
taking  offensive  steps  against  our  ports,  which  have  not  wronged 
any  one  ?  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Spanish  minister  twists  his  words 
and  speaks  unjustly.  In  the  like  manner  with  the  Ceuta  affair,  all 
the  world  ?.nd  all  impartial  people  who  have  heard  of  the  question, 
know  what  we  have  written,  and  what  they  have  written  respecting 
it;  everybody  is  perfectly  aware  and  knows  that  no  piracy  ever 
existed  in  our  Empire,  except  that  which  we  have  before  mentioned 
as  at  one  time  existing  on  the  coast  of  Riff,  It  is  likewise  well 
known  that  no  man-of-war  vessel  bearing  the  Moorish  flag  has  sailed 
from  our  port  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  two  or  three 
merchant  vessels  which  carried  the  Moorish  flag  were  equipped  and 
manned  by  Europeans.  With  respect  to  what  the  Spanish  minister 
states  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  October  last,  with  reference  to  the 
Ceuta  affair,  we  have  no  necessity  to  make  any  remarks  about  it  in 
this  letter,  but  refer  to  the  correspondence,  copies  of  which  we 
have  forwarded  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  in  our 
letter,  dated  27  Rabea  1st.  Any  person  of  ordinary  talent,  who  may 
read  these  writings,  will  see  that  we  have  been  treated  unjustly. 
We  likewise  beg  you  will  give  your  testimony  to  the  effect  to  your 
Government,  seeing  that  you  have  exerted  yourself  very  much  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  we  have  ceded  at  different  times, 
and  in  deference  to  you  and  your  Government,  the  new  claims  put 
forward  by  the  Spanish  Government;  and  you  very  well  know  that 
we  have  conducted  ourselves  always  with  rectitude  and  justice  in 
all  we  had  promised  in  our  interviews  and  letters ;  but  the  Spanish 
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representative,  as  you  are  well  aware,  made  declarations  and  pro- 
mises both  to  us  and  to  you,  and  afterwards  retracted  them  as  he 
thought  fit,  without  truth  or  justice.  You  know  how  much  we 
have  suffered  in  these  affairs  in  order  to  comply  with  your  requests 
and  desires,  and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  every  one.  If  the 
Spanish  Government  wishes  to  deny  what  we  have  stated  with 
respect  to  Riff,  we  are  prepared  to  publish  to  all  the  world  copies  of 
ours  and  their  correspondence  upon  the  question  of  the  Riff  and 
Melilla  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 

The  termination  of  the  ancient  custom  of  holding 
Christians  in  slavery  in  Morocco  dates  from  1817, 
when  Muley-Soliman  disarmed  the  ^^lorocco  navy, 
and  strictly  interdicted  all  further  piracy.  The 
prince  carried  his  humanity  so  far  as  to  purchase 
back  from  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  its  oases,  all  the  captive 
Christians  remaining  in  their  hands. 

At  present  all  the  interest  about  Morocco  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  coast  immediately  upon  the 
Straits.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  coast- 
line, as  seen  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  As  you 
wander  among  the  catacombs  of  that  perforated 
rock,  looking  out  from  the  holes  in  the  dark  galleries, 
holding  on  by  the  huge  gun  as  you  swing  yourself 
a  little  way  out,  and  see  the  blue  water  at  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  you,  and  a  precipice  still  rising 
above  you  ;  or  as  you  emerge  from  the  mysterious 
caverns,  and  find  yourself  on  a  narrow  shelf  on  the 
top  of  two  precipices,  with  the  Atlantic  on  one  side 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other ;  or  as  you  climb 
and  stumble  among  the  rough  limestone  of  the  outer 
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rock  ; — in  all  or  any  of  tliese  positions  you  may  see 
the  blue  Strait  below  you  pouring  its  never- ebbing 
current  into  the  Mediterranean.  Opposite  you,  and 
beyond  the  Strait,  throwing  its  shadow  almost  to 
your  feet,  the  "  Hill  of  Apes,"  the  other  pillar  of 
Hercules,  the  other  mountain-sentinel  over  this 
gate  of  communication  between  the  West  and  the 
East,  rises  and  shuts  in  the  prospect.  You  are 
standing  upon  Calpe,  and  looking  upon  Abyla. 
Here,  from  this  great  English  fortress,  or,  better  still, 
from  Europa  Point,  you  can  sweep  at  one  view  the 
immediate  scene  of  contest.  Away  to  the  extreme 
left,  on  the  opposite  coast,  a  headland  protrudes. 
That  headland  is  a  peninsula.  It  is  connected  with 
the  mass  of  the  African  continent  by  a  thin  neck  of 
land,  or  narrow  isthmus.  On  the  headland  you  may 
see  the  signal-posts,  and  a  lighthouse,  and  the  battery 
of  Catalina.  The  isthmus  is  occupied  by  the  fortified 
city  and  the  suburbs  of  Cent  a.  This  is  the  Spanish 
stronghold  in  Africa,  a  position  which  ought  to  be 
as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar  as  long  as  they  have  no 
stronger  enemy  upon  the  sea,  and  an  entrance-gate 
whence  they  can  issue  forth  at  any  time  to  chastise 
or  to  conquer  in  the  great  continent.  Let  us  sup- 
pose ourselves  standing  upon  Europa  Point  on  the 
]  st  of  January  of  this  year,  when  the  Spanish  force 
was  landed  but  had  not  yet  set  forth.  Where  the 
isthmus  joins  the  continent,  rise  the  slopes  of  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Hill  of  Apes.  There  was  in 
this  spot  a  patch  of  neutral  ground — just  as  we  have 
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between  Gibraltar  and  Algesiras — and  Spanish  and 
Moorish  picket  -  houses,  and  a  Moorish  fort  npon 
the  uplands.  Now,  however,  the  Spaniards  have 
advanced  their  lines  over  this  neutral  ground. 
Their  object  is  not  to  penetrate  into  the  highlands, 
but  to  work  their  way  along  the  undulating  sea- shore, 
where  the  cork-trees  grow  so  heavily,  and  down  to 
the  city  of  Tetuan,  which  lies  twenty  miles  along 
the  sea-coast.    They  are  cutting  a  road  all  the  way. 

' '  The  Spanish  fleet  you  cannot  see, 
Because  'tis  out  of  sight." 

And  for  the  same  satisfactory  reason,  you  cannot  see, 
even  from  this  Europa  Point,  all  the  doings  of  the 
host  of  Spanish  crusaders  ;  for  although  Ceuta  is 
only  eighteen  miles  distant — and  water  distances  look 
small  where  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  they  are 
terminated  by  mountains — yet  the  windings  of  the 
shore  are  hidden  by  the  promontory,  and  the  little 
inland  city  of  Tetuan,  forty  miles  away,  is  far  beyond 
our  ken.  Some  weeks  of  hard  labour  and  hard  fight- 
ing have  intervened  between  that  1st  of  January  when 
we  took  an  imaginary  survey.  The  Spaniards  have  cut 
ways  through  the  forest,  and,  carrying  their  tremend- 
ous artillery  with  them,  have  passed  twenty  miles 
through  a  hostile  j)opulation  which  closed  upon  them 
as  they  passed.  They  have  won  battles  and  have 
done  brave  deeds,  and,  at  the  cost  of  enormous  trea- 
sures and  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  have 
marched  along  twenty  miles  of  sea-coast  and  taken 
this  city  of  Tetuan  with  its  population  of  Jews. 
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How  far  has  this  advanced  them  towards  that  con- 
quest of  Morocco  to  which  the  French  are  urging 
them  ?  What  next  do  the  Spaniards  propose  to  do  ? 
Now  that  they  have  possessed  themselves  of  this 
wretched  Tetuan,  are  they  prepared  to  go  on  along 
the  coast-line  of  the  Mediterranean,  capturing  and 
holding  all  these  towns  which  lie  along  the  two 
hundred  miles  of  seaboard  which  lie  between  Ceuta 
and  the  frontier  of  Algeria  ?  Are  they  anxious  to 
unite  into  one  chain  the  occasional  little  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  make  the  narrow 
western  end  of  the  Mediterranean  a  Spanish  sea,  with 
a  Spanish- African  province  lying  opposite  to  Malaga, 
Almeira,  and  Cartagena,  just  as  France  has  her  French 
province  of  Algeria  opposite  to  Marseilles  and 
Toulon? 

This  would  be  not  a  very  difficult  but  a  very  costly 
enterprise.  Spain  must  do  more  than  this,  or  she 
must  do  nothing.  None  of  these  towns  are  of  any 
commercial  importance ;  and  in  their  rear,  and  be- 
hind them,  extend  ranges  of  hills  inhabited  by 
warlike  tribes,  who  would  render  their  occupation 
most  costly  and  altogether  useless.  The  valuable  ports 
of  Morocco  lie  upon  the  Atlantic.  There  is  Tangier, 
almost  at  the  point  where  the  Atlantic  coast  trends 
eastward  to  the  Strait,  which  contains  some  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  Arach  (Garden  of 
Flowers)  upon  the  left  bank  of  a  river  whose  mouth 
forms  a  tolerable  port.  Further  south,  again,  there 
are  Mehidia,  Salde,  and  Eabat,  all  situate  at  the 
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moiitlis  of  rivers  wliicli  flow  down  from  the  central 
highlands  of  this  Empire.    Eabat  is  said  to  contain 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  port  of  a  large 
area  for  production  and  exportation.   Down  the  whole 
line  of  coast  there  are  many  other  ports,  some  of 
which  have  good  anchorage  in  front  of  them,  and 
fertile  well-watered  districts  behind  them.  Three  hun- 
dred miles  down  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  (the 
knuckle-bone  of  our  shoulder  of  mutton,)  lies  Mogador, 
the  commercial  entrepot  of  this  fertile  and  much- 
underrated  portion  of  the  globe.     Another  seventy 
miles,  and  we  come  upon  Agadir  or  Santa-Cruz,  an 
ancient  port,  well  known  to  commerce,  built  at  the 
exact  point  where  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  strikes 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  —  a  mighty  barrier,  which,  for 
•all  practical  purposes,  may  be  said  to  bound  the 
territories  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.     Amid  the 
northern  slopes  of  this  great  range  lies  Morocco 
itself,  the  ancient  but  declining  metropolis  of  the 
Empire.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
a  great,  gorgeous  city,  with  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  nine  miles  of  fortifications,   and  the 
most  magnificent  imperial  palace  in  the  world.  But 
despotism,  and  the  constant  sanguinary  conflicts  at- 
tendant on  despotism,  added  to  the  corruptions  and 
cruelties  of  an  absolute  court,  have  long  since  ruined 
this  old  city.    Even  Moors  and  Arabs  did  not  care 
to  come  too  near  to  the  great  Cherif,*  whose  guards 

*  The  word  Cherif  is  a  title  of  nobility  common  to  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Prophet. 
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were  always  levying  contributions.  From  these 
causes  the  city  began  to  decline,  and  in  that  hot 
climate,  only  31°  north  of  the  equator,  malaria  soon 
succeeded,  and  completed  the  work.  The  walls 
of  Morocco  now  contain  more  ruins  and  tombs  of 
Mohammedan  saints  than  houses ;  the  great  aque- 
ducts, which  brought  water  from  the  hills,  are  now  to 
be  seen  only  in  their  fragments,  like  those  great  Eoman 
works  which  we  see  halting  over  the  Campagna.  Even 
the  celebrated  royal  palace,  which  lies  outside  the 
city,  and  which  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  three  miles 
in  length,  is  said  to  be  unfurnished.  From  the 
decaying  minarets  you  may  see  the  snowy  tops  of 
Atlas,  and  the  tall  date-palms  that  lend  a  graceful 
adjunct  and  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  strange 
landscape ;  but  there  is  not  much  in  this  city  that  an 
enemy  could  covet,  and  beyond  the  climate,  and  the 
weary  pilgrimage  to  reach  it,  there  is  not  much  that 
he  need  fear. 

For  the  more  flourishing  of  the  great  inland  cities 
we  must  return  northward  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  into  that  central  highland  district,  created 
by  spurs  of  the  Great  Atlas  range,  which  shoot  up- 
wards towards  the  Mediterranean.  Among  these 
mountains,  and  almost  in  a  line,  we  find  Mequinez, 
Fez,  and  Teza,  at  an  average  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

Mequinez  is  the  capital  of  the  north,  as  Morocco  is 
the  capital  of  the  south,  and  it  flourishes  in  the  de- 
cadence of  its  rival.    It  is  fortified  with  ditches  and 
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a  triple  wall  It  has  an  enormous  imperial  palace, 
which  has  been  described  by  our  own  envoys,  who 
have  penetrated  hither  in  times  past  to  negotiate  the 
manumission  of  Christian  slaves.  Here  there  are 
rich  gardens,  and  a  surrounding  country  teeming  with 
vegetation  ;  streamlets  come  down  from  the  hills,  and 
combine  in  a  river  which  is  never  dry.  Mequinez  is 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  as  it  is 
the  place  of  his  most  constant  habitation,  it  is  here 
he  has  gathered  the  imperial  treasures.  Fabulous 
computations  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
treasure  of  gold  collected  in  the  vaults  of  tliis  palace  ; 
and  these  tales  of  hidden  treasure,  so  pleasant  and 
so  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  Eastern  races,  have 
been  repeated  by  Arabic  writers,  and  translated  by 
Christian  believers,  vmtil  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards 
has  been  whetted :  perhaps  the  hope  of  plundering  the 
palace  of  Mequinez  has  had  something  to  do  with 
calling  forth  volunteers  for  this  African  crusade. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  there  was  ,£^5,000,000  of  money  collected  in 
these  cellars  ;  but  we  know  of  this  money  only  by 
the  account  of  its  dissipation.  Subsequent  Emperors 
have  been  very  poor,  and  have  been  glad  to  barter 
wheat  against  European  arms  ;  and  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  custom  of  the  Emperors  of  Morocco 
to  hoard  the  tithes  that  come  into  their  hands,  and  to 
pay  their  officers  by  a  license  to  pillage,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  any  European  force  that  could 
find  its  way  to  ^Mequinez  would  be  able  to  realise  its 
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expectations  of  very  portable  plunder.  Notwith- 
standing the  fortifications  of  this  city,  as  it  is  built 
on  the  decline  of  a  hill,  it  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  able  to  make  any  serious  resistance  to  an 
European  force  with  w^ell-appointed  artillery. 

The  city  of  Fez  is  a  thousand  years  old,  but,  like 
all  the  old  cities  in  Africa,  has  dwindled  in  our  days, 
and  proves  its  ancient  magnificence  chiefly  by  the 
extent  of  its  ruins.  Here  also  is  another  imperial 
palace.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Mor- 
occo, and  the  rendezvous  of  the  learned  men  of  Arab 
race.  Here  also  is  the  office  of  the  State.  The 
public  offices  of  Fez  reduce  the  problem  which  has 
often  baffled  our  ingenuity  at  home  to  the  most  simple 
form.  In  the  second  court  of  the  palace  there  is  a 
little,  damp,  wretched  room,  with  an  old  carpet  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  with  no  other  furniture. 
In  one  corner  of  this  not  very  dignified  retreat,  the 
Minister,  during  ofiSce  hours,  sits  squat  upon  his 
haunches,  with  a  horn  inkstand  by  his  side,  a  few 
papers  upon  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  small  me- 
morandum-book in  his  hand.  When  his  audiences 
are  over,  he  shuts  his  inkstand,  ties  up  his  silk 
handkerchief  into  a  bundle,  puts  his  memorandum- 
book  in  his  breast,  and  goes  out,  carrying  all  his 
archives  with  him,  and  depressed  by  no  anticipation 
of  tedious  nocturnal  debates  or  awkward  parliament- 
ary inquiries.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  Fez  is  not 
considered  a  place  of  any  strength. 
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THE  EXPERIEXCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGERIA  INCIDENTS  OF 

A  MARCH  VULNERABLE  POINTS  IN  THE  MOORISH  PORTS 

ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

In  the  whole  Empire  of  Morocco  there  is  probably 
no  city  which  has  anything  like  the  martial  strength 
of  Constantine,  or  which  would  be  likely  to  offer 
anything  like  the  same  resistance  which  the  French 
encountered  before  that  rock-perched  city  ;  but  in  a 
country  inhabited  by  such  races  as  I  have  described, 
it  is  not  in  the  towns  that  we  must  seek  the  strength 
of  opposition  to  be  encountered  by  an  invader.  It  is 
in  the  mountain-passes,  in  the  wooded  hills,  in  the  hot 
plains,  and  in  the  thirsty  deserts,  that  his  difficulties 
would  be  found.  It  is  in  the  indomitable  obstinacy  of 
wild  and  fanatical  races  that  his  impossibilities  would 
develop  themselves.  It  took  the  French  twenty  years' 
hard  fighting  to  conquer  Algeria  ;  and  even  now,  as  I 
have,  I  think,  shown,  they  are  only  encamped  in  the 
country.    What  sort  of  fighting  this  has  been  is  little 
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known  in  England  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  justified 
in  introducing  to  the  English  reader  an  account 
which  an  officer  of  the  French  army  has  written  of 
one  of  the  ordinary  marches  which  form  the  eveiy- 
day  duty  of  the  French  in  Africa.    He  says — 

The  career  of  the  French  African  army,  from 
1830  to  the  present  time,  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  phases. 

"  The  first  period,  which  extends  from  1830  to  1842, 
is  the  epoch  of  war  par  excellence — when  the  greatest 
number  of  skirmishes  took  place,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  danger  arose,  from  the  continual  struggle 
with  the  natives.  The  want  of  sufficient  supplies, 
the  ignorance  of  the  generals,  who  had  not  found  out 
the  sort  of  warfare  which  was  appropriate  to  the 
situation,  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  events 
which  took  place  between  1830  and  1839.  The 
annals  of  Algeria  during  that  period  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  detachments  surprised,  escorts  carried  off, 
scattered  posts  defended  by  feeble  garrisons,  which 
were  dying  out  every  day  through  the  acti\dty  of  the 
enemy ;  illness,  the  want  of  provisions  and  of  regular 
communication  with  the  principal  towns. 

"  Towards  1840,  and  as  soon  as  Marshal  Bugeaud 
had  informed  the  African  army  what  was  to  be  in 
future  the  constitution  of  the  Algerine  war,  the  whole 
state  of  things  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  the 
conquering  race  asserted  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  established  its  milit- 
ary ascendancy  in  an  incontrovertible  manner. 
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"  During  the  second  period,  which  lasted  from  about 
1842  to  1847,  the  army  of  Africa  endured  great 
hardships  and  fatigue.  This  epoch  is  characterised 
by  extraordinary  marches,  the  enemy  opposing  no 
resistance,  but  being  perpetually  on  the  retreat,  which 
called  for  an  unusual  degree  of  activity  in  following 
them,  and  obliged  a  constant  change  of  quarters — a 
difficult  thing  to  arrange.  From  1847  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  occupation  of  the  army  of  Africa  has 
consisted  principally  in  carrying  on  the  great  work 
of  forming  roads,  and  in  conquering  tlie  sturdy 
Kabyles. 

"  The  expeditions  in  1848-5,  in  the  subdivisions  of 
Mascara  and  Tlemcen,  were  those  which  proved,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  others,  how  capable  our  soldiers 
are  of  almost  superhuman  efforts  when  great  exertion 
is  required  of  them.  I  will  give  a  few  examples  of 
this  most  fatiguing  life. 

"  I  was  sub-lieutenant  in  the  active  brigade  of  Tlem- 
cen. The  expeditionary  troops  of  this  brigade  were 
generally  composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  Chasseurs, 
an  excellent  troop,  which  had  been  formed  at  Saint 
Omer  with  the  elite  of  the  French  infantry ;  a  battalion 
of  Zouaves,  the  Algerine  veterans,  whose  name  requires 
no  comment ;  one  or  two  squadrons  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique;  and  two  pieces  of  small  mountain-artil- 
lery. The  General — one  of  those  who  have  acquired 
the  greatest  reputation  in  Africa — was  in  the  habit  of 
reviewing  these  battalions,  and  of  making  each  man 
pass  before  him  singly.    He  inspected  each  minutely ; 
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inquired  how  long  he  had  been  in  Algeria,  and  how 
often  he  had  been  ill ;  and  -then  decided  whether  the 
individual  should  or  should  not  go  on  any  very  diffi- 
cult or  toilsome  expedition.  '  The  result  of  choosing 
in  this  way,  and,  as  it  were,  sifting  the  corps  d elite 
itself,  was  the  formation  of  a  troop  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  capability. 

"  Before  describing  a  march  towards  the  south,  let 
us  see  how  the  African  soldier  (that  is,  the  soldier  in 
the  arm^G  d'Afriqite)  is  equipped.  Besides  his  well- 
known  arms  and  his  bag,  each  foot-soldier's  impedi- 
menta comprise  the  following  articles :  A  '  house- 
wife,' which  contains  needles,  thread,  buttons,  and 
scraps  to  mend  his  clothes  with  ;  forty  cartridges  in 
the  bag  and  twenty  in  the  cartouche-box  ;  the  grease 
and  other  things  for  cleaning  his  gun,  &c.  ;  a  piece 
of  cloth,  which,  joined  to  other  similar  pieces  carried 
by  his  comrades,  forms  a  tent  for  three  or  four  men  ; 
a  thin  or  thick  coverlid,  according  to  the  season  ;  a 
little  tin  can,  covered  with  cloth,  holding  about  a 
pint ;  a  sort  of  tin  cup  (which  in  my  time  held  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  but  which  is  now  much  larger)  tied 
to  the  handle  of  the  bayonet.  On  leaving  Tlemcen, 
the  soldier  generally  carried  a  week's  allowance  of 
regulation  provisions — viz.,  sugar,  colfee,  and  salt,  and 
enough  for  a  week  of  ordinary  food — that  is,  food 
provided  from  the  money  received  by  the  troop  for 
the  purchase  of  provisions,  besides  those  allotted  by 
the  State — to  wit,  rice,  sugar  and  coffee,  white  bread, 
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and  fresh  vegetables.  Each  mess  or  society  of  eight 
or  ten  men  eating  together  have  three  things  to  carry 
among  them  by  turns — the  can,  the  kettle,  and  the 
wooden  bowl.  One  man  takes  one  article,  which  is 
tied  on  the  knapsack  ;  and  thus,  every  two  or  three 
days  each  has  this  little  addition  to  his  baggage.  The 
meat  carries  itself — a  number  of  oxen  accompanying 
the  column  ;  each  day  diminishes  the  herd,  which 
are  killed  off  as  they  are  wanted. 

"  The  military  administration  always  provided  sub- 
sistence for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  which  was  carried 
by  the  mules  of  the  baggage-train,  or  by  beasts  of 
burden  hired  from  the  Arabs.  It  is  evident  that  no 
operations  can  be  carried  on  at  a  great  distance  from 
headquarters  without  ha\dng  a  great  quantity  of  en- 
cumbrance, it  being  necessary  to  return  to  fetch  pro- 
visions at  a  short  interval,  or  to  trust  to  any  perfectly 
subjugated  part  of  the  country,  where  reinforcements 
could  be  brought  to  meet  the  expedition.  The  diffi- 
culty of  feeding  a  number  of  men  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try must  always  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  one 
wishes  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  retreats  or 
other  movements  of  our  troops  on  active  service. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  word  of  command  to 
be  given.  The  little  expeditionary  column,  composed 
of  the  materials  we  have  described,  is  to  set  out  the 
next  morning.  The  soldiers  know  already  that  the 
march  is  to  be  towards  the  south,  and  they  do  not 
much  like  it,  for  it  is  the  month  of  August,  when  the 
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heat  is  oppressive,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  inarch  very 
severe.  To  those  nnacquainted  with  geographical 
details,  the  operations  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
viz.,  expeditions  in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  south. 
The  marches  of  the  brigade  of  Tlemcen  were  either 
into  the  beautiful  district  of  the  Tell — a  fine  and  varied 
country,  well  supplied  with  water,  wood,  and  all  that 
could  render  it  convenient  for  an  encampment ;  or 
else  on  the  borders  of  the  Algerine  Sahara — a  barren 
and  desolate  region,  unprovided  with  any  natural 
resources. 

"  JSTothing  remarkable  occurs  on  the  first  day's 
march.  Each  hour  after  the  departure — which  takes 
place  at  daybreak — there  is  a  halt  of  five  minutes  ; 
about  ten  o'clock  they  stop  for  an  hour  to  breakfast. 
This  is  the  great  halt,  called  'Le  Cafe'  by  the  brigade 
of  Tlemcen,  because  they  take  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  this  beverage  over  the  fire,  though  they  have 
not  time  for  any  other  culinary  operations.  After 
breakfast  they  march  on  till  towards  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  take  advantage  of 
being  near  water  and  wood,  if  possible,  to  bivouac. 
They  have  probably  accomplished  a  march  of  ten 
leagues — have  everything  they  want  at  present — are 
not  very  tired — are  gay — and  sing  their  military 
songs  with  a  light  heart.  The  old  soldiers  amuse 
themselves  with  teasing  the  young  ones,  telling  them 
they  had  better  make  the  most  of  the  good  fire,  the 
water,  the  couch  of  grass,  and  all  the  other  advant- 
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ages  of  the  mountain,  for  that  they  will  soon  make 
acquaintance  with  a  region  that  can  boast  of  none  of 
these  comforts,  and  where  nothing  is  to  be  found  but 
sun  and  sand.  They  retire  to  rest  early  ;  one  man 
only  of  each  escouaxle  (or  third  part  of  a  division) 
remains  up,  to  prepare  the  soup  that  his  comrades  are 
to  partake  of  before  starting  in  the  morning.  The 
second  day,  the  trees  are  more  rare,  the  hills  less 
high,  the  springs  less  abundant,  the  troop  more  tired ; 
but  still  there  is  not  a  very  great  difference  between 
this  day  and  the  last :  the  bivouac  is  good — the 
soldiers,  refreshed  and  well  fed,  go  to  sleep  quite 
satisfied.  The  third  day,  they  set  out  before  dawn. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  they  are  coming 
into  the  sphere  of  possible  events,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  officers 
shivering  with  cold  in  these  early  morning  expedi- 
tions, and  glad  to  put  on  their  winter  cloaks,  though, 
a  few  hours  after,  they  will  be  exhausted  and  almost 
suffocated  by  the  heat.  As  they  approach  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara,  the  ground  -becomes  more  sandy.  A 
few  scanty  bushes  here  and  there  are  all  the  wood 
that  is  to  be  seen  ;  there  is  scarcely  water  enough 
for  the  coffee — they  will  find  no  more  till  the  time  of 
the  evening  bivouac.  Then  they  receive  an  order  : 
'  The  tents  are  not  to  be  pitched  ;  there  will  be  only 
three  hours'  rest  allowed  ;  they  are  to  make  a  night- 
march  to  surprise  an  enemy's  encampment  the  next 
morning.'    'Come!'  says  one,  'we  are  beginning 
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already ;  one  knows  what  this  means.  We  shall 
have  to  march  ourselves  off  our  legs  ;  and  when  we 
think  we  have  got  hold  of  something,  we  shall  only 
be  surprised  at  surprising  nothing.'  They  march  all 
night — and  oh !  how  long  it  seems  !  The  soldier, 
already  tired  when  he  sets  off,  begins  to  get  stiff,  and 
to  proceed  only  by  making  an  eflPort.  The  most  pain- 
ful moment  is  when  he  is  overcome  with  sleep.  He 
then  slumbers  as  he  walks,  stumbles,  wakes  himself 
up,  goes  to  sleep  again,  and  so  on  half-a-dozen  times 
in  a  minute  ;  and  this  torture  lasts  for  many  hours. 

"  This  first  trial  passes  off  pretty  well,  though  a 
few  men  may  have  had  to  be  carried  by  the  bat-mules 
attached  to  the  ^  ambulance.'  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  emulation  afloat.  The  Zouaves  and 
the  Chasseurs,  the  companies,  the  escouades,  all  vie 
with  each  other  as  to  which  shall  have  the  fewest 
beaten  men  amongst  them.  In  the  morning,  as 
usual,  no  enemy  has  been  seen  ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing many  previous  deceptions,  the  hope  of  some 
brilliant  exploit  had  proved  a  great  support.  One 
day  of  success  is  a  consolation  for  many  days  of  suf- 
fering. 

"  The  camp  is  formed,  and  the  column  may  repose  at 
last.  The  country  looks  desolate  enough  ;  they  are 
in  an  immense  plain,  partly  covered  with  small  plants, 
such  as  thyme  and  absinth ;  there  are  a  very  few 
shrubs,  which  serve  to  keep  up  the  fires  for  cooking, 
and  the  water  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  soldiers 
have  lost  their  gaiety,  but  the  experienced  ones  still 
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exercise  a  little  raiUery.    '  WTiat  a  country  this  is,' 
say  they,  '  with  its  two  gods ' ;  'it  is  Mahomet's 
turn  this  week,  and  we  shall  have  a  bad  time  of 
it.'     The  next  day  they  are  told,   on  beginning 
their  march,  that  there  will  be  neither  wood  nor 
water  to  be  found  for  the  coffee  ;  each  man  makes 
a  little  bundle  of  sticks,  which  he  joins  to  the  rest 
of  his  kit,  and  each  escouade  of  from  seven  to  ten 
men  carries  a  kettle  and  the  large  can  full  of  water. 
Two  men  take  the  latter  between  them  by  means  of  a 
tent-pole  passed  through  the  handle,  and  two  others 
carry  the  kettle  in  the  same  way.    ^ATiat  a  burden 
for  the  already  overladen  foot-soldier !    There  are 
signs  of  a  very  hot  day  ;  the  men  are  tired  after  three 
hours'  journey ;  the  water  in  the  cans,  &c.,  becomes 
heated  and  muddy,  from  the  dust  that  gets  into  it; 
the  men  are  tired  of  carrying  it,  and  begin  to  murmur. 
They  stop  for  the  great  halt,  the  '  cafe,'  and  find  it 
is  not  quite  seven  o'clock !    At  eight  they  have  to 
set  out  again  ;  the  country  looks  more  and  more  de- 
solate, and  the  heat  is  intense,    i^ow  and  then  a 
veteran  is  heard  to  complain,  and  to  predict  the 
approach  of  the  sirocco,  of  which  he  is  warned  by  the 
pain  he  feels  in  some  old  w^ound.    Then  red  tints 
like  those  of  a  distant  fire  appear  in  the  horizon  ;  the 
atmosphere  becomes  filled  with  burning  sand  ;  sounds 
are  heard  like  that  of  the  sea  or  a  far-off  tempest ; 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it — it  is  the  sirocco,  the 
terror  of  the  desert,  which  comes  on  burning  every- 
thing with  its  tongue  of  fire.  The  efi'ect  is  terrible  on 
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human  beings  ;  the  palate  becomes  perfectly  diy  and 
parched,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  extremely 
painful  and  rough  ;  a  fine  dust  penetrates  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  nostrils,  and  completes  the  misery  of  the 
unhappy  sufferer.    What  is  to  be  done  ?  they  are  far 
from  where  water  is  to  be  found — as  far  from  that  at 
which  they  hope  to  arrive  at  some  time  or  other,  as 
from  that  they  have  left ;  they  must  march,  as  they 
instinctively  feel,  but  in  what  a  state  !    When  these 
sufferings  are  prolonged,  some  have  been  known  to 
commit  suicide,  others  become  delirious  ■;  all  are  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement  and  febrile  irritation, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  an  assembly  of 
lunatics  ;  their  eyes  are  starting  from  the  socket,  their 
features  are  changed,  they  look  wild  and  haggard.  At 
this  period  they  are  constantly  victims  of  a  delusion ; 
each  sees  before  him  either  a  well  or  a  spring  under 
the  shade  of  a  bushy  tree,  and  they  think  if  they  could 
but  reach  it  they  would  pass  the  rest  of  their  life 
there  :  '  what  could  one  desire  more  than  to  taste 
fresh  water,  to  revel  in  it,  to  drink  it,  to  bathe  in  it ! ! ' 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  the  vanguard  ?    I^o  re- 
port is  spread,  for  no  one  speaks  since  the  sirocco 
began,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  bustle  and  excitement 
that  could  only  be  produced  by  the  idea  of  water 
being  near  at  hand.    The  detachment  in  front  has 
seen  a  sort  of  cistern,  which  surely  must  contain 
water.    Alas  !  on  approaching  it,  it  is  found  to  be 
choked  with  the  carcasses  of  sheep  which  have  come 
here  for  the  sake  of  a  little  water,  and  have  died  from 
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the  want  of  it.  However,  there  is  a  little  appearance 
of  liquid  at  the  bottom,  and  the  first  comers  drag 
away  the  dead  sheep  to  clear  the  source  of  the  spring, 
but  all  in  vain  ;  they  find  nothing  but  some  brackish 
mud  :  they,  however,  are  thankful  to  drink  even  that, 
while  the  soldiers  of  the  second  division  are  reduced 
to  sucking  the  wool  of  the  dead  sheep,  which  has 
perhaps  some  slight  moisture  left  in  it.  A  sort  of 
mechanical  energy  now  prevails,  the  only  thought  is 
how  to  keep  up  enough  strength  to  arrive  as  soon  as 
possible  at  a  spring.  The  wind  continues  as  hot  and 
as  terrible  as  ever ;  it  blinds,  it  deafens,  it  suffocates, 
and  the  sun  pours  down  his  burning  rays  without 
intermission,  till  at  last  the  night  draws  on  and  gives 
a  little  relief ;  for  if  the  sirocco  still  blows,  the  sun  at 
least  disappears,  and  the  weary  troop  are  able  to  drag 
themselves  to  the  water,  which  they  bless,  they  almost 
worship,  in  their  delight  at  reaching  it :  they  plunge 
their  heads  in  it,  bathe  their  arms,  and  give  thanks 
to  the  Creator  for  this  chief  wonder  of  the  world,  for 
such  it  is  to  them  for  the  moment.  Many,  however, 
are  a  long  way  behind  on  the  road,  and  only  rejoin 
the  first-arrived  after  a  lengthened  period  of  suff'ering 
and  distress. 

"  It  is  now  announced  that  the  Emir  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  his  camp,  his  deira,  must  be  cap- 
tured :  the  troops  are  informed  that  they  are  going 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  covering  themselves  with 
glory;  the  General  makes  the  usual  appeal  to  the 
courage  of  his  soldiers,  talks  of  honour  and  chival- 
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rous  feelings,  and  after  tliat  can  reckon  on  anything 
lie  can  desire  on  their  part.  They  are  told  that  the 
country  they  have  to  cross  produces  nothing,  that 
they  must  carry  both  wood  and  water,  and  even  grass 
to  feed  the  cattle  that  accompany  the  little  army.  I 
have  seen  myself,  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  not 
only  the  water  and  wood  carried  between  two  soldiers, 
but  a  large  truss  of  fodder  for  the  cattle  placed  on 
each  man's  knapsack,  which,  rising  above  his  head, 
made  a  mountain  on  his  back  that  rendered  him 
invisible  from  three  sides  at  least. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  march  the  chasseurs 
complain,  but  yet  with  a  sort  of  amusement.  '  What 
shall  we  have  to  carry  next  ?  Why  cannot  these  idle 
beasts  carry  their  own  provisions,  tied  on  their  backs  ? 
Ah !  Breton !  or  Burgundian  !  (the  soldiers  call  each 
other  by  the  names  of  their  provinces  in  familiar 
conversation),  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have 
to  carry  the  baggage,  mules,  and  all !' 

"  The  troops  are  obliged  to  make  the  coffee  early,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  muddy  liquid  remaining  in 
the  cans  and  kettles  ;  they  then  resume  their  march. 
They  have  now  arrived  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  Algerine  Sahara  ;  nothing  is  visible  but  sun  and 
dust. 

"  After  starting  at  two  in  the  morning,  by  seven  the 
coffee  halt  is  ended ;  by  five  in  the  afternoon  they 
have  come  upon  some  wells  :  they  then  halt  for  two 
or  three  hours  to  prepare  and  cook  the  rice.  In  this 
melancholy  region  there  is  no  water,  except  that  in 
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small  wells,  crowded  one  against  the  other  like  the 
pipes  of  an  organ,  or  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb  ;  and 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  of  these  wells  some 
are  salt,  and  some  not,  though  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  their  appearance  or  situation.  Out  of 
fifty  springs,  for  instance,  there  will  be  twenty  of 
one  sort  and  thirty  of  another,  without  any  appar- 
ent reason  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance. 
The  journey  now  recommences  once  more,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  night ;  by  morning  the  fatigue  of 
the  troops  is  extreme,  four-and-twenty  hours  having 
elapsed  with  only  two  halts  during  that  time. 

"  '  I  suppose  we  shall  stop  soon,'  growls  one  chas- 
seur. '  Don't  flatter  yourself,'  replies  another : 
'  look  at  the  General  there ;  two  blacks  have  been 
talking  to  him,  and  when  those  unbleached  fellows 
come  and  tell  their  tales,  we  always  suffer,  and  get 
double  work  to  do.' 

"  Nevertheless  a  halt  is  made  :  there  are  some  wells 
near,  and  it  is  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a  meal ;  but 
all  the  wells  are  salt,  and  there  is  not  a  single  fresh 
one  amongst  them.  The  soldiers  refresh  themselves 
a  little  by  washing  in  the  water,  and  hope  that  the 
salt  will  disappear  in  boiling  ;  but  no !  the  coffee 
and  the  rice  are  both  spoilt,  and  have  to  be  thrown 
away;  and  after  swallowing  a  biscuit  they  set  off 
again,  for  they  cannot  encamp  where  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  good  water  to  be  had.  But  soon  their  fatigue 
almost  overpowers  them,  although  they  feel  they 
must  go  on,  and  are  told  perpetually  that  the  Emir 
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is  just  a  little  way  in  advance,  and  that  his  camp 
will  be  their  prize.  Every  arrangement  is  made 
beforehand :  as  soon  as  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
deira,  one  battalion  is  to  turn  off  to  the  right,  an- 
other to  the  left,  a  third  to  keep  straight  ahead: 
the  cavalry  will  proceed  to  cut  off  the  line  of  retreat 
of  the  enemy. 

All  this  keeps  up  their  spirits  for  some  time,  but 
towards  two  or  three  o'clock  on  the  second  day  the 
march  has  lasted  six-and-thirty  hours,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  encamping.  '  It  is  too  much,'  is  heard 
here  and  there  in  the  ranks  ;  '  we  are  going  beyond 
the  south — a  few  more  days,  and  we  shall  get  round 
to  France  by  land.'  Thenceforward  the  march  be- 
comes a  penance  ;  the  worn-out  men  can  scarcely  keep 
on  their  bruised  and  wounded  feet ;  many  are  lame, 
many  others  shamble  along  or  hop  on  the  points  of 
their  toes,  from  the  impossibility  of  putting  their 
feet  boldly  to  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
this  mode  of  progression  as  being  adopted  by  men 
overcome  with  fatigue,  suffering  excessively,  and 
dragging  themselves  on  only  through  the  exercise  of 
a  strong  volition.  There  is  something  of  the  idiot, 
the  drunkard,  and  the  gait  of  a  paralytic  person  in 
their  demeanour.  The  General  is  obliged  to  stop  the 
vanguard  every  minute  to  allow  the  rest  of  the 
column  to  overtake  them,  and  much  time  is  spent 
in  accomplishing  a  small  distance. 

"  Many  instances  of  courage  might  be  cited  among 
the  men :  for  example,  a  chasseur  who  was  advised 
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to  ask  to  be  carried,  after  giving  great  signs  of  weak- 
ness, and  nearly  falling  several  times,  replied,  '  I 
never  have  ridden  on  a  mule,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
begin  now ; '  a  few  minutes  more,  he  fainted,  and 
was  carried  to  the  '  ambulance ; '  a  moment  after, 
he  was  dead.  What  real  heroism  there  must  have 
been  in  this  private  soldier,  who,  without  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  sustaining  his  reputation  with 
his  comrades,  would  not  give  in,  but  fought  with 
death  till  it  conquered  him. 

"  So  the  day  wears  away,  and  we  reach  the  position 
indicated  by  the  General  as  that  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
At  a  last  halt  we  rally  as  much  as  possible,  and  each 
one  resolves  to  make  a  last  effort.  The  column  ad- 
vances in  silence  :  it  is  close  to  the  last  raised  ground 
that  conceals  the  deira — such  is  the  general  hope  ; 
but  on  advancing  farther  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 
The  vigilant  and  indefatigable  Abd-el-Kader,  the  son 
of  Mahi-Eddin,  has  broken  up  his  camp  at  the  first 
signal  from  his  videttes  :  he  was  there  an  hour  ago, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  remains  of  fires,  skins  of 
newly-slaughtered  beasts,  and  other  traces  of  recent 
occupation.  Now,  how  is  he  to  be  pursued  ?  He  has 
set  out  with  all  his  people  rested  and  refreshed,  and 
has  had  a  considerable  start.  Our  men  might  cer- 
tainly have  sustained  a  conflict  where  there  was  glory 
to  be  gained,  but  another  forced  march  would  be 
simply  impossible  for  them.  The  General  decides  on 
bivouacking,  after  having  kept  his  column  forty-two 
hours  on  the  march. 
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"  The  excursion  goes  on  in  tlie  same  manner  a  few 
days  more,  after  which  the  troops  return  to  the  Tell, 
or  even  to  Tlemcen,  or  they  furnish  themselves  with 
new  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  another  expedition. 
The  forty-two  hours'  march  is  the  most  severe  that  I 
have  known  personally,  but  one  in  which  my  bat- 
talion was  not  engaged  lasted  for  fifty-two  hours ;  but 
there  was  not  the  same  absolute  want  of  water,  so 
that  the  supply  of  nourishment  was  better. 

"  These  sorties  had  generally  bad  consequences,  in 
the  number  of  soldiers  attacked  with  dysentery  or 
acute  fever. 

"  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  energy  of  our  soldiers  and  that  of  the 
Eoman  troops  who  were  employed  so  much  in  the 
Sahara.  I  should  have  wished  to  know  what  the 
Eomans  carried,  and  how  they  were  organised  for 
their  marches  towards  the  south.  I  have  found  de- 
scriptions of  the  usual  arms  and  equipments  of  the 
Eomans,  but  nothing  specially  concerning  their  ex- 
peditions into  the  sterile  regions  of  Southern  Algeria. 
Considering  the  usual  behaviour  of  the  sons  of  Eomu- 
lus  towards  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Eoman  troops  made 
use  of  the  natives  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  in  cases 
analogous  to  those  I  have  described,  they  would  have 
had  everything  but  their  arms  carried  for  them. 

"  The  African  war  has  other  trials  of  an  opposite 
nature  connected  with  it,  for  sometimes  a  column 
experiences  intense  suffering  from  the  cold  conse- 
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quent  on  the  hurricanes  which  occasionally  last  for 
several  days  in  succession." 

This  is  the  sort  of  warfare  which  any  nation,  whether 
French  or  Spanish,  will  have  to  carry  on  with  indo- 
mitable perseverance,  and  with  annual  waste  of  life 
and  treasure,  before  the  Empire  of  Morocco  can  be 
subdued.  This  also  is  the  sort  of  warfare  which  must 
be  constantly  kept  up  by  any  European  power  by 
which  that  country  shall  be  held. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  if  this  country 
is  difficult  to  be  conquered,  it  is  very  open  to  attack. 
Wliat  may  be  the  course  pursued,  now  that  Tetuan 
has  been  occupied,  I  shall  not  speculate,  for  my  view 
of  this  question  is  not  directed  to  immediate  events. 
Whether  Spain  grants  peace,  or  continues  her  foray, 
we  shall  in  due  time  read  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times.  To  the  energetic  and  careful  correspondent 
of  that  journal,  now  in  the  Spanish  camp,  we  are 
already  indebted  for  a  full  history,  taken  rather  from 
the  Spanish  point  of  view,  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished.  If  the  reduction  of  Tetuan  should  be 
found  insufficient  for  the  present  purpose  of  the  Span- 
iards, Tangier  is  naturally  the  next  object  of  hostili- 
ties. Tangier  is  the  centre  of  the  political  relations 
of  Morocco  with  Europe.  This  port  is  within  three 
hours  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and  is  within  easy  distance 
of  Tarifa,  Cadiz,  and  Algesiras,  where  reserves  of  every 
kind  are  now  accumulated.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
key  to  the  north  of  Morocco,  and  is  the  gate  by  which 
any  conqueror  must  pass  in  order  to  penetrate  from 
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the  north  to  Fez  and  Meqninez.  This  is  one  vulner- 
able point ;  on  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  several. 
Mehedia  and  Eabat,  each  offer  almost  equal  facilities 
for  an  advance  npon  Meqninez  and  Fez,  whence  these 
two  capitals  are  within  easy  distance  to  an  imposing 
force.  Mogador  also,  which  is  the  commercial  port  of 
Morocco,  is  another  vital  point.  When  the  French, 
fifteen  years  ago,  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Emperor  Abd-er-Ehamann,  to  submission,  they  sent 
a  French  squadron  to  attack  Mogador.  The  attack  was 
successful,  and  the  submission  promptly  followed.  A 
French  writer,  M.  Duval,  who  has  written  ably  upon 
the  future  and  present  of  Morocco,  and  who  discusses 
the  question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  annex  it  to 
Algeria,  calculates  that  it  would  be  a  more  difficult 
task  even  than  the  conquest  of  Algeria  ;  and  reckoning 
the  cost  of  Algeria  to  France  at  a  hundred  millions  of 
money,  and  a  perpetual  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  he  thinks  that,  in  order  to  add  Morocco  to  her 
empire,  France  must  be  prepared  for  sacrifices  even 
greater  than  a  repetition  of  this. 

What  chance  there  is  of  Spain  being  able  to  sus- 
tain such  an  enterprise  as  this,  every  reader  can 
judge. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  MOROCCO  WITH  EUROPE. 

RELATIONS  WITH   ENGLAND  TREATY   OF  1856  PROGRAMME 

OF  FRANCE  AND  SPAIN  REMONSTRANCES  OF  ENGLAND  

DEMANDS  OF  SPAIN  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS  BETWEEN 

ENGLAND  AND  MOROCCO  STATISTICS  OF   THE  COMMERCE 

OF   THE    PORT    OF    MOGADOR  OF    ALL     THE  MOROCCO 

PORTS  ERRONEOUS  COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  FRANCE  AS 

RESPECTS   ALGERIA  AND    MOROCCO  POLITICAL  SCHEMES 

OP  FRENCH  WRITERS  IMPORTANCE  OF   THE  FUTURE  OF 

MOROCCO  TO  ENGLAND. 

The  "  Question  de  Maroc''  is  of  this  nature  : — 
The  relations  between  Morocco  and  England  have 
always  been  of  an  amicable  character.  In  1856 
Mr  Drummond  Hay — whose  influence  there  has  so 
strongly  excited  the  en\y  of  the  Spaniards,  hatred 
of  the  French,  and  the  parliamentary  carping  of  the 
would-be  Eoman  Catholic  crusaders  of  Ireland* — 

*  M.  Fillias,  in  his  brochure  "  L'Espagne  et  Le  Maroc  en  1860,"  tells 
us  that  the  sympathy  which  Ireland,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr  Maguire,  is 
occasionally  exhibiting  for  the  Spanish  crusaders,  rests  upon  an  Irish 
legendary  prophecy,  to  the  effect  that  "  Ireland  shall  be  one  day  made 
free  by  an  O'Donnell,  a  man  of  high  stature  and  red  hair,  bearing  a  mark 
upon  his  arm.  He  is  to  come  from  Spain,  and  to  conquer  the  English." 
"On  sait,"  sneers  the  Frenchman,  que  les  Irlandais  ont  la  preten- 
sion, assez  peu  fondee,  d'etre  d'origine  Espagnole." 
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negotiated  a  treaty  which  conferred  upon  this  country 
some  special  privileges  of  trade  and  intercourse. 
Trance  would  willingly  draw  all  the  transit  trade 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Algeria,  and  looks 
upon  the  free-trade  institutions  of  Morocco  as  an 
evil  which  militates  against  the  rise  of  her  own 
colony.  She  therefore  would  gladly  see  the  present 
state  of  things  destroyed.  Spain  has  never  ceased 
to  be  at  war  with  the  Moors.  It  was  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors 
which  created  the  system  of  piracy  that  obtained  for 
so  many  years  upon  the  Barbary  coast.  The  Moors 
had  conquered  Spain ;  Spain  could  never  do  more 
than  harass  the  shores  on  which  the  expelled  con- 
querors of  Spain  had  found  refuge.  From  time  to 
time  Spain  has  retained  possession  of  a  few  small 
towns  and  ports  upon  the  coast,  whereof  Melilla  and 
Ceuta  are  of  the  most  importance ;  but  whenever 
Moorish  fanaticism  grew  hot,  or  a  prophet  arose,  or 
an  Emperor  of  Morocco  desired  to  give  occupation 
to  any  troublesome  bands,  these  positions  were  at- 
tacked— just  as  we  have  seen  Melilla  attacked  quite 
recently.  During  the  reign  of  Abd-er-Ehamann  a 
sort  of  convention  was  established,  by  which  a  small 
portion  of  territory  around  Melilla,  and  some  little 
portion  of  land  before  Ceuta,  were  ceded  to  the 
Spaniards. 

On  the  25th  August  1859,  the  garrison  at  Ceuta 
were  building  a  fort  and  barracks  upon  what  they 
claimed  to  be  the  limits  of  the  land  thus  ceded. 
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when  they  were  attacked  by  a  considerable  Moorish 
force,  who  drove  away  the  workmen,  killed  the  senti- 
nels, threw  down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  fired  upon 
the  city.  It  is  to  revenge  this  affront  that  Spain 
has  now  invaded  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  Six  weeks 
after  this  outrage  had  been  committed,  Abd-er-Eha- 
mann,  the  then  reigning  Emperor,  died,  and  a  short 
contest  took  place  for  the  succession.  This  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Sidi-Mohammed,  the  son  of  the 
defunct  Emperor ;  and  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne 
asked  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet  a  short  delay,  that  he 
might  examine  the  causes  of  the  Spanish  demands. 

At  this  time  the  Duke  de  Malakoff  was  at  Madrid, 
and  well-informed  French  writers  tell  us  that  the 
policy  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  Morocco,  was  then  much 
discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Powers  should 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  civil  war,  that  France 
should  take  possession  of  Culdi,  and  extend  the 
frontiers  of  her  African  possessions  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Eiff ;  *  that  she  should  seize  upon 
the  navigable  river  Moulonia,  pass  the  Atl^s,  de- 
scending to  Guinea,  and  reach  by  that  route  the 
establishments  of  Senegal ;  so  that  she  should  thus 
stand  with  one  foot  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 

*  The  word  Rif  (Er-Rif)  means  the  shore  or  bank  ;  and  certainly  so 
long  ago  as  Leo  the  African  it  was  used  to  designate  all  the  sea-coa«t 
between  Tetuan  and  Mllla  or  Melilla.  It  is  the  country  of  the  chain 
of  the  Little  Atlas,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  miles  by  thirty. 
This  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  word  "  Ripa,"  and  is 
synonymous  with  the  Arabic  word    Sahel."    Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
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and  tlie  other  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
vSpain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  occupy  Tetuan  and 
Tangier,  and  should  hold  them  under  the  protection 
of  such  of  the  European  Powers  as  could  be  brought 
to  approve  this  compact,  undertaking  to  protect  from 
these  ports  the  neutrality  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Such  is  the  policy  which,  although  involving  many 
geographical  absurdities,  and  requiring  that  the  oases 
of  the  desert  should  be  occupied  as  French  military 
posts,  writers  of  reputation  upon  the  Continent  afi&rm, 
is  yet  to  be  cautiously  and  patiently  worked  out. 

The  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the 
English  and  the  Spanish  Governments  interfered  for 
the  moment  with  its  prosecution,  even  in  its  more 
rational  modification,  and  it  caused  upon  this  sub- 
ject great  bitterness  and  great  disappointment  both 
in  France  and  in  Spain.  M.  Fillias,  in  his  recently 
published  Le  Espagne  et  Le  Maroc  en  1860,  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Spanish  Government  is 
not  sincere  in  its  assurance  that  it  has  no  intention 
of  establishing  a  permanent  occupation  of  Tetuan  and 
Tangier.  "  Le  Marechal  O'Donnell  a  solennellement 
declare  que  la  reine  Isabelle  ne  songeait  point  a  agran- 
dir  ses  possessions,  et  le  Times  en  a  pris  acte.  N'en 

the  Algerine  coast  are  called  Souahli,  and  those  of  the  Morocco  coast 
are  called  Rlfi.  This  Leo  the  African,  whom  I  have  several  times 
mentioned,  and  upon  whom  we  still  depend  for  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  Morocco,  was  a  Moor  of  Granada.  He  was  named  after  Leo  X., 
having  abjured  the  Mohammedan  religion  during  his  pontificate.  He 
wrote  his  "Description  of  Africa"  in  Arabic  and  Italian,  and  died  in 
L556. 
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deplaise  a  la  presse  Anglaise,  nous  comptons  et  nous 
esperons  bien  que  le  Cabinet  de  Madrid  n'a  point  dit 
son  dernier  mot." 

The  demands  made  by  Spain  in  reparation  for  the 
insult  offered  by  the  fanactical  Arabs  around  Ceuta 
originally  were — 

That  the  governor  of  the  pro^dnce  should  himself 
set  up  the  Spanish  flag,  which  had  been  cast  down, 
and  should  assemble  a  Moorish  army  to  salute  it. 

That  he  should  punish  the  authors  of  the  insult, 
and  inflict  the  punishment  under  the  walls  of  Ceuta. 

That  the  Morocco  Government  should  cede  all  the 
land  for  two  leagues  round  Ceuta  ;  the  Sierra  de 
Bullones,  Tetuan,  the  Cape  Negro,  and  the  Hill  of 
Apes. 

To  have  complied  with  these  terms  would  have  cost 
Sidi-Mohammed  his  throne.  It  was  a  demand  of 
all  his  Mediterranean  coast.  In  October  the  Spanish 
Cortes  voted  a  power  to  the  Government  to  raise 
160,000  men.  In  February  the  invading  army  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  Tetuan.  At  pre- 
sent the  result  has  been,  that,  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
arms  of  modern  warfare,  the  Spaniards  have  in  three 
months  marched  twenty-one  miles,  and  have  taken  a 
wretched  little  Moorish  town ;  and  that  they  have 
accomplished  this  against  the  resistance  of  an  ill- 
armed  Moorish  militia,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  ten 
thousand  Spanish  soldiers.  If  Tangier,  which  is 
by  historical  title  a  possession  of  England,  and  which 
was  abandoned  by  the  most  worthless  and  un-English 
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of  our  kings,  be  the  next  object  of  attack,  of  course 
it  cannot  resist  European  artillery.  Moreover,  as 
Spain  has  a  fleet  and  Morocco  has  none,  Spain  may 
assail  at  her  pleasure  the  ports  upon  the  Atlantic, 
and  Mogador  is  quite  obnoxious  to  either  blockade 
or  bombardment. 

Let  us  see  what  interest  we  have  in  this  matter. 

Mr  Elton,  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Mogador,  in 
his  recent  report  to  the  Foreign  Offtce,  states  that 
this  port  could  be  easily  made  a  good  harbour,  and 
offers  a  favourable  site  for  docks,  which  might  con- 
tain from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels.  At  present  the 
port  is  very  insecure.  In  January  1856,  a  gale 
occurred  when  there  were  eight  vessels  in  harbour. 
One  was  able  to  slip  cable  and  get  to  sea,  the  other 
seven  were  wrecked.  Mr  Elton  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  this  city  to  be  16,000,  that  is  to  say,  12,000 
Mohammedans  and  4000  Jews.  There  are  also  at 
present  35  Christians.  The  vicinity  is  a  waste  of 
hills  of  shifting  sands.  To  this  port  we  send  cloth, 
long-cloth,  domestics,  and  prints  in  increasing  quan- 
tities. In  1846  we  landed  at  Mogador  British  manu- 
factures to  the  amount  of  c£'268,102,  while  the  whole 
amount  of  goods  from  ports  other  than  British 
amounted  only  to  ^68,411. 

The  exports  from  Mogador  are  almonds,  goat-skins, 
gums,  sheep-skins,  bees'-wax,  and  wool.  These  also 
are  principally  in  British  hands.  In  1856  the  exports 
from  Mogador  to  British  ports  amounted  to  247, 776, 
while  those  cleared  for  foreign  ports  amounted  only 
to  ^86,129. 
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These  figures  may  explain  the  uneasiness  of  the 
French  at  the  relations  which  exist  between  Morocco 
and  England.  From  some  returns  which  I  have  seen, 
but  which  I  believe  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
it  would  appear  that  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
all  the  ports  of  Morocco  was,  in  1856,  £1,090,218, 
and  that  in  tliis  year  587  British  ships,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  53,357  tons,  were  employed,  and 
556  foreign  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  44,827  tons,  were 
engaged  in  the  same  trade. 

In  the  district  of  this  Vice-Consulate  there  are  nine 
rivers,  but  none  of  them  are  navigable,  and  none  of 
them  are  bridged.  There  are  no  roads,  and  all  goods 
are  transported  on  camels,  horses,  or  mules. 

From  the  gardens  of  Morocco  fruits  are  brou^^ht 
down  to  Mogador ;  and  silk  of  indifferent  quality  is 
obtained  in  the  province.  Of  course  there  is  the 
well-known  Morocco  produce  of  haiks,  carpets,  mats, 
slippers,  and  hempen  and  grass  ropes ;  and  cotton  is 
grown  in  small  quantities,  but  is  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  able  to  compete  with  our  British  manufactures. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  copper  mines  and  iron  ore  in 
this  province. 

Mogador  is  temperate  in  climate.  The  thermo- 
meter ranges  in  summer  between  72°  and  78°  in  the 
shade,  and  in  winter  between  50°  and  56° — but  this 
is  on  the  coast. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  in  1856  the  trade  of 
Morocco  suddenly  increased  more  than  100  per  cent. 
This  was  caused  by  the  pending  negotiation  for  the 
British  Treaty,  and  the  confidence  induced  by  the 
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expectation  that  it  would  be  successful.  It  was 
aided  also  by  our  demand  for  cereals.  This  im- 
provement has,  I  believe,  been  substantially  main- 
tained, although  not  minutely  so,  during  the  two 
succeeding  years.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  a 
stage  of  importance  this  trade  may  grow  if  Morocco 
and  England  afford  it  free  development,  and  if  the 
jealousies  of  France  and  Spain  are  not  allowed  to  in- 
terfere to  choke  it. 

That  France  is  looking  anxiously  to  the  present 
events  in  Morocco,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  fact, 
that  three  editions  of  a  large  octavo  volume,  of  no  great 
liveliness,  dealing  entirely  with  this  subject,  have  been 
sold  in  Paris.*  The  suggestion  of  this  writer  is  (p.  79) 
to  take  advantage  of  the  devotion  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  order  to  unite,  in  one  religious  and  commercial 
league,  and  under  French  protection,  all  those  nations 
of  the  north  of  Africa  which  were  heretofore  connected 
with  Egypt  and  Mecca.  The  French  do  not  think 
this  so  wild  a  dream  as  we  do.  The  nations  of  North 
Africa  run — Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt. 
Morocco  holds  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  has 
already  been  taught  by  victories  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  and  by  bombardment  of  her  western  ports, 
that  the  French  army  and  navy  are  irresistible,  and 
she  is  now  being  taught  that  an  English  alliance  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  even  her  northern  coasts  from 
a  Spanish  invasion.  Algeria  is  France,  Tunis  is  al- 
most French,  Tripoli  is  not  unconquerable.    It  is  a 

*  Le  Maroc,  Itelations  de  la  France  avec  cette  Empire,  par  R. 
Thomassy.    Paris,  1859. 
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work  of  time  ;  it  is  a  work  whose  immediate  accom- 
plishment is  not  for  to-day,  nor  for  the  present  gener- 
ation ;  but  it  is  not  so  apparently  hopeless  or  distant 
as  was  that  of  British  India  a  hundred  years  ago. 
What  the  Carthaginians  have  done,  and  the  Eomans 
have  done,  and  the  Vandals  have  done,  and  the  Sara- 
cens have  done,  and  the  Turks  have  done,  it  is  not 
very  unreasonable  in  a  Frenchman  to  hope  that  the 
French  may  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  English  reader 
will  conclude,  from  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  lay 
before  him,  that  there  is  no  present  danger  that  Spain 
will  be  able  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the 
interior  of  Morocco,  or  that  all  her  cost  in  men  and 
money  will  do  more  for  her  than  perhaps  add  some 
costly  and  unprofitable  possessions  on  the  coast  to  the 
present  unprofitable  and  costly  possessions  of  Ceuta 
and  Melilla,  and  the  little  penal  settlements  whence 
the  Spanish  convicts  make  their  escape,  and  become 
renegades  and  outlaws,  like  our  bushmen  at  the  anti- 
podes. But  notwithstanding  this,  the  future  of  Mo- 
rocco is  a  question  of  very  great  interest.  Spain,  as 
a  satrap  of  France,  may  imperil  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  may  choke  our  trade  with  a 
great  region  whose  resources  we  are  only  beginning 
to  develop.  Richard  Cobden  was  only  one  of  the 
minor  prophets  of  free  trade  ;  the  prophet  Mahomet 
was  the  founder  of  the  school.  Free  trade  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Koran.  Where  Islam  exists,  restric- 
tions upon  trade  are  not  only  illegal,  but  impious. 
M.  Jules  Duval,  blushing  for  his  country,  remarks, 
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that  when  the  frontier  line  separates  Algeria  from 
Morocco,  in  commercial  institutions  it  is  not  the 
people  of  Morocco  who  are  barbarians.  While  our 
products  circulate  freely  among  our  neighbours,  all 
their  products,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time 
prohibited,  even  now  are  all  made  to  pass  under 
the  Caudine  Forks  of  our  customhouses."*  I  have 

*  So  M.  Clement  Duvernois,  in  his  pamphlet,  Pourquoi  des  Douanes 
en  Algeriet  protests  against  the  policy  of  France  towards  Africa  in 
matters  of  customs  and  prohibitions.  He  asks — in  relation  to  his  ques- 
tion "  Why  are  customhouses  established  in  Africa?" — "Est-ce  dans 
I'interdt  de  I'Algerie  ?  Non,  puisque,  grace  aux  douanes,  I'Alg^rie 
paye  cher  tout  ce  qu'elle  consomme  et  rend  bon  marche  tout  ce  qu'elle 
produit.  Non,  puisque  les  douanes  entravent  le  developpement  com- 
mercial au-quel  TAlgerie  est  appelee  par  sa  position  geographique.  Non, 
enfin,  puisque  les  douanes  empechent  I'Algerie  d'entrer  en  relations 
intimes  avec  les  pays  etrangers,  aux-quels  elle  doit  demander  des  bras 
et  des  capitaux.  Est-ce  dans  I'interet  de  la  France  ?  Non,  car  I'inter^t 
de  la  France  est  que  I'Algerie  se  peuple  et  s'enrichisse  le  plus  prompte- 
ment  possible,  et  ne  prenne  plus  ^  la  metropole  60,000,000  fr.  par  an. 
Non,  car  la  France,  qui  veut  chez  elle  le  libre  echange,  doit  I'etablir 
d'abord  en  Algerie,  et  menager  ainsi  h,  son  Industrie  une  transition 
toute  naturelle  entre  la  legislation  actuelle  et  une  legislation  plus  libe- 
rale.  Est-ce  pour  avoir  le  mince  plaisir  de  dire  que  I'Algerie  est  tout 
k  fait  frangaise  ?  Non,  car  personne,  absolument  personne,  ne  veut  de 
r assimilation  complete  des  deux  pays.  Et  d'ailleurs,  n'est-il  pas  ab- 
surde  de  sacrifier  k  de  brillantes  chim^res  les  interets  serieux  de  la 
colonic  ?  Pourquoi  done  des  douanes  en  Algerie  ?  II  ne  nous  semble 
vraiment  pas  possible  de  trouver  une  reponse  satisfaisante  h,  cette  ques- 
tion." 

May  it  not  be  possible,  M.  Davernois,  that  the  object  may  be  to  make 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  a  French  lake  ? 

It' is  not  impossible  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  maybe  strongly 
determined  to  admit  raw  produce  into  France,  and  yet  equally  deter- 
mined to  protect  a  course  of  events  which,  as  he  may  fondly  think, 
promises  to  give  France  a  monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
course  of  traffic  from  Europe  to  the  East. 
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said  enough  to  show  that  the  wealth  and  fertility  of 
this  great  portion  of  the  earth,  so  close  to  our  own 
shores,  are  altogether  unestimated,  and  are  almost 
unknown.  In  the  general  break-up  of  Mohamme- 
dan rule  this  country  seems  fated  to  participate. 
There  is  a  tremendous  gulf  between  what  it  has  been 
and  what  it  is,  and  perhaps,  also,  between  what  it  is 
and  what  it  will  be.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  fixing 
in  the  public  mind  some  general  correct  idea  of  the 
fertility  and  resources,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
future  of  this  great  fertile  land,  I  shall  not  in  vain 
have  tested  the  patience  of  the  reader  with  these  not 
very  lively  pages.  Perhaps  in  the  pressure  upon  these 
North  African  shores  the  world  is  about  to  witness 
another  siege  of  Troy,  another  Punic  war,  another 
crusade  ;  in  a  word,  another  great  fight  between  the 
Indo-Germanic  and  the  Semitic  families  of  mankind. 
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THE  WHITE  MEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  people  who  range  the  deserts 
between  Algeria  and  Morocco  and  the  fertile  districts  of 
the  Soudan,  that  the  English  reader  may  not  be  displeased 
to  have  a  selection  from  the  traditions  which  the  Trench 
have  obtained  from  these  regions. 

The  French  writers  have  much  discussed  whether  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  are  not  the  descendants  of 
great  races  who  have  played  important  parts  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  beauty  of  the  Foolah  women  is  cele- 
brated by  every  traveller.  The  Tonarengs,  or  robbers  of  the 
Great  Desert,  who  prey  upon  the  rich  south,  are  certainly 
not  negroes,  for  they  have  long  hair,  high  foreheads,  aqui- 
line noses,  and  thin  lips.  Some  of  them  have  lately 
appeared  in  Algiers,  and  have  offered  amity  to  the  Erench. 
They  say  their  prayers — what  little  they  know — in  Arabic ; 
but  speak  a  different,  although,  as  Baron  de  Slane  thinks,  a 
Semitic  dialect.  They  are  less  fanatical  than  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  Tell,  and  more  indiscriminate  in  their  hosti- 
lities. Fairness  in  these  tribes  is  a  mark  of  nobility.  The 
French  have  gathered  several  of  their  traditions. "  The  first 
of  the  veiled  tribe  who  took  possession  of  the  Sahara  was 
Tiloutane ;  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  mares  belonging  to 
him  ;  he  penetrated  into  the  Soudan ;  his  death  occurred 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  222  (844  of  our  era). 
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After  liim,  Yaltane  was  elected  by  the  veiled  tribe,  and 
died  in  287  (909),  and  liis  son  Tamin  ruled  till  306,  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  Senahdji. 

After  the  death  of  Tamin  ben  Yaltane,  there  followed 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  disorder, 
terminated  by  the  election  of  Abou  Abdallah  ben  Hed- 
faoute,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Veiled,  who  was  named 
cliief  of  all  the  Senahdjans.  He  was  a  good  man,  who 
had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  was  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Khalifs,  of  the  Prophet's  family.  He 
accompKshed  numerous  gliazia,  and  died  after  three  years 
of  power.  Aboul  Kassem,  his  son,  succeeded  him  :  he 
possessed  a  hundred  thousand  mares,  with  their  equip- 
ments, and  he  governed  a  country  of  great  extent,  and  to 
traverse  which  from  one  end  to  the  other  reqiured  sixty 
days'  march.  He  conquered  twenty  prmces  of  the  Soudan, 
who  paid  him  tribute  (djezia).  His  son  succeeded  him,  but 
was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  these  numerous  tribes 
together ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Tonarengs,  led  by  difier- 
ent  chiefs,  were  scattered  in  various  directions  during  the 
anarchy  that  prevailed.  Those  who  took  refuge  on  the 
borders  of  the  Soudan  became  negroes,  through  their  fre- 
quent aUiances  with  the  women  of  the  country;  but  the 
white  Tonarengs,  or  Tonarengs  proper,  still  have  manners 
and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves.  Those  of  liigh  birth 
shave  the  face,  and  wear  no  mustache  ;  their  hair  is 
allowed  to  grow  so  long  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  plait  it  up  in  a  knot.  The  lower  order  of  people  wear 
the  mustache  and  beard,  the  mustache  being  curled  up- 
wards, hke  that  of  the  Turks,  but  all  ranks  are  veiled. 
"  Men  such  as  we,"  say  they,  "  should  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  seen.'' 

Such  is  the  respect  of  the  Kheddim  for  the  Djiend,  of 
the  servant  for  his  lord,  that  he  will  not  eat  in  his  presence 
without  first  concealing  himself  behind  his  shield.  In  the 
ghazia  the  camels  are  for  the  chiefs,  the  sheep  for  the 
private  horsemen,  and  the  other  prizes,  such  as  stuffs  and 
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merchandise,  are  divided  in  the  same  proportion.  Their 
arms  are  composed  of  a  long  lance  with  a  broad  head; 
javelins  six  or  seven  feet  long,  of  which  the  pointed  end 
is  set  with  jagged  hooks  (tagheda),  and  which  are  carried, 
tied  up  in  bundles,  in  front  of  the  mahari ;  a  round  buckler 
(darega)  affixed  to  the  left  arm  by  straps  of  leather :  it 
is  made  of  buffalo  or  elephant  hide  from  the  Soudan, 
stretched  over  a  board,  and  fastened  by  nails ;  the  poniard, 
in  a  sheath  tied  by  a  string  to  the  fore  part  of  the  left  arm 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  handle  of  the  weapon,  which  fits 
into  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  may  be  always  ready  to  lay 
hold  of,  but  yet  may  not  be  in  the  way  :  it  is  never  laid 
aside  by  day  or  night.  A  few  only  of  the  chiefs,  and  of 
the  richest  among  the  tribe,  have  flint  guns,  which  they 
obtain  from  the  caravans  of  Morocco. 

These  arms  are  all  of  a  formidable  nature,  but  the  best 
of  all  is  the  sabre — the  broad  sabre  from  Ghedames,  or 
Morocco.  Guns  and  buUets  may  deceive  ;  the  lance  is  the 
sister  of  the  horseman,  but  yet  may  betray  ;  the  shield  may 
be  encompassed  by  misfortunes  ;  but  the  sabre  !  the  sabre  ! 
is  the  weapon  of  the  Targui,  when  his  heart  is  as  strong  as 
his  arm.    How  the  camels  and  their  riders  fall  before  it  ! 

It  was  one  of  the  ghazia  which  gave  the  command  of 
Djebel  Hoggar  to  Ould  Biska.  A  party  of  the  Chaambas 
of  Onargla,  some  years  ago,  surprised  near  Djebel  Eaten 
a  score  of  Tonarengs,  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
their  companions  in  order  to  water  their  maliara  at  the 
Oued  Mia.  There  was  hard  fighting  on  both  sides,  for 
Kheddache,  Sheik  of  Djebel  Hoggar,  commanded  the 
Tonarengs,  and  Ben  Mansour,  Sheik  of  Onargla,  headed 
the  Chaambas.  During  the  fray,  the  mahari  of  Kheddache 
was  wounded,  and  fell  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock  of  sand, 
which  was  the  scene  of  battle.  Ten  of  the  Tonarengs 
were  killed,  and  notwithstanding  the  furious  resistance  of 
the  ten  others,  their  sheik  was  carried  away  prisoner. 
Some  days  afterwards  they  found  his  body  in  the  Oued 
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Mia,  but  the  head  had  been  cut  off,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  Ben  Mansour  had  caused  it  to  be  exposed  on  each  of 
the  seven  gates  of  Onargla  in  succession,  one  day  on  one, 
the  next  on  another,  and  so  on.  At  this  news  there  was 
mourning  in  the  tents  of  Djebel  Hoggar.  Projects  of 
marriage  were  suspended,  the  public  places  deserted,  the 
lord  of  each  tent  ate  alone,  and  the  Djouads,  as  when  they 
mourn  a  parent  or  a  friend,  allowed  their  beards  to  grow, 
shunned  all  pleasures  and  relaxations,  and,  calling  a  solemn 
assembly,  swore  each  this  oath — "  May  my  tent  be  de- 
stroyed if  Kheddache  be  not  avenged."  Kheddache  left 
a  wife  and  young  child.  His  wife,  named  Fetoum,  was 
tall,  well  made,  and  beautiful;  she  had  the  blue  eyes 
which  distinguish  the  Tonarengs  of  high  birth,  and  her 
character  was  a  noble  one.  Often,  mounted  on  a  mahari, 
she  had  followed  the  sheik  on  a  ghazia,  animating  the  com- 
batants by  her  voice  and  gestures,  and  enduring  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue  with  the  fortitude  of  a  man.  According 
to  law,  it  was  she  who,  together  with  the  council  of  the 
Djouads,  would  have  the  command  until  her  son  should 
attain  the  age  to  assume  the  power.  Two  towns  of  eastern 
Sahara,  Tongouri  and  Imacin,  were  at  the  same  time  gov- 
erned by  women  in  consecLuence  of  tliis  laAV. 

The  beauty  of  Fetoimi,  and  the  rank  that  a  marriage 
with  her  would  confer,  caused  her  to  be  sought  by  all  the 
Djouads.  One  day  they  were  assembled  in  her  tent,  for 
the  spies  employed  to  watch  the  Chaambas  had  announced 
a  movement  among  the  tribe.  "  My  brothers,"  said 
Fetoum,  "  that  one  of  you  who  brings  me  the  head  of 
Ben  Mansour  shall  be  my  husband."  The  same  evening, 
all  the  youth  round  about  came  to  her,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  saying,  "  To-morrow  we  and  our  followers  go  forth 
to  seek  your  wedding  gift."  I  shall  go  with  you,"  said 
she.  That  day  and  the  next  were  employed  in  prepara- 
tion. At  the  da'v\Ti  of  the  third  day,  Fetoum,  with  three 
hundred  Tonarengs,  took  the  way  to  Onargla.    It  was 
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the  month  of  May,  the  season  when  the  caravans  begin 
their  journeys,  when  the  Saharan  tribes  separate  to  lead 
their  flocks  to  pasture,  and  when  the  Tonarengs  betake 
themselves  to  the  desert.  The  sandy  earth  was  carpeted 
with  flowers,  and  the  wells  were  full  of  water.  The  httle 
army,  commanded  by  Ould  Biska,  the  cousin  of  Khed- 
dache,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  north-east,  and  en- 
camped on  the  eighth  day  on  the  Oued  Mia.  When 
arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  Onargla,  the  spies  were 
sent  on  to  make  discoveries.  These  spies  returned  the 
next  evening  with  the  information  that  a  great  number 
of  Chaambas  were  approaching  the  Oued  I^essa,  having 
with  them  flocks  and  herds  of  considerable  size.  The 
Chaambas,  on  their  part,  were  warned  that  some  Tona- 
rengs had  been  seen  lurking  about,  and  that  probably  a 
numerous  party  were  concealed  not  far  off".  A  Targui  in 
their  pay  (the  forest  is  always  burnt  down  by  its  own 
wood)  had  started  from  Djebel  Hoggar  by  the  nearest  road 
at  the  same  time  as  the  caravan,  and  had  said,  Watch, 
for  danger  is  near."  Een  Mansour  had  then  directed  the 
migration  of  the  tribe  towards  the  northern  pasturages. 
"  The  Tonarengs,"  said  he,  "  will  never  dare  to  venture 
into  the  centre  of  our  country,  which  is  so  far  from  their 
OAvn."  But  the  decree  of  fate  had  gone  forth — ^his  hour 
was  come ;  and  God  ordained  that,  instead  of  encamping, 
and  allowing  their  flocks  to  feed  together,  the  various 
fractions  of  the  Chaambas  made  each  a  separate  douar  for 
itself.  The  Tonarengs  reached  Oued  Mezab,  ten  miles 
only  from  Oued  Nessa,  by  a  forced  march  of  a  day  and  a 
night,  and  there  they  hid  themselves  in  the  brushwood 
and  ravines  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  night  being 
come,  they  set  forward  for  the  plain  again — the  camels 
going  on  with  their  long  swinging  trot.  At  midnight 
they  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  near  them  in  front ;  a 
moment  later,  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  they  caught  sight 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  tents  pitched  at  the  foot  of  a  sand- 
liill.    "There  is  Ben  Mansour's  douar,"  said  the  spy  who 
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had  acted  as  giiide  to  the  chief  of  the  band.  Ould  Biska 
gave  the  signal-cry,  and  all  the  Tonarengs,  with  a  similar 
cry,  rushed  forth  after  him.  During  a  whole  hour  their 
swords  drank  blood.  Five  or  six  only  of  the  most  active 
and  fortunate  of  the  Chaambas  escaped,  and  of  these  Ould 
Biska  stopped  one  by  sending  his  lance  flying  after  him. 
At  break  of  day,  Fetoum  caused  all  the  tents  which  were 
overthroAvn  to  be  searched.  Corpses  lay  under  each,  sixty- 
six  in  all ;  old  men  and  young,  women  and  children. 
One  poor  child  alone,  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  had  escaped 
the  general  massacre  ;  a  Targui  found  him  under  a  fallen 
tent,  crouching  between  two  wineskins  of  goat's  leather — 
not  wounded,  but  covered  with  blood.  "  Do  you  know 
Ben  Mansour?"  said  Biska  to  him.  "  He  was  my  father," 
answered  the  child.  "  Where  is  he  1  "  "  If  he  is  dead," 
said  the  boy,  "  he  is  there,  behind  that  bush :  he  fled, 
carrjTJig  me  Avith  him,  but  one  of  your  men  struck  him,  and 
we  fell  together.  This  is  his  blood,"  added  he,  lifting  up 
his  bournous  dabbled  with  gore.  "  Fetoum,  it  is  I  who 
killed  him,"  cried  Biska  ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  Tona- 
rengs who  crowded  round  Fetoum,  he  added — "  This  night 
has  made  us  enemies  ;  let  us  spare  this  child  ;  one  gener- 
ous action  calls  forth  another." 

At  this  moment,  two  Soukmarens  came  up,  bearing  the 
body  of  Ben  Mansour,  one  holding  the  head,  the  other 
the  feet.  The  crowd  opened  before  them  to  let  them  pass, 
and  closed  again  more  tightly  than  before  to  see  the  corpse, 
which  was  laid  on  the  sand,  at  the  feet  of  Fetoum.  Ben 
Mansour  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  very  fair ;  the  lance  of 
Ould  Biska  had  struck  him  through  from  back  to  breast. 
Fetoum  stood  motionless,  gazing  eagerly  at  the  corpse, 
with  her  eyes  fixed,  her  lips  contracted.  "  Ould  Biska," 
said  she,  I  am  yours,  as  I  promised  ;  tear  the  heart  out 
of  the  accursed  Avretch  with  your  dagger,  and  throw  it  to 
our  dogs."  She  spoke,  and  was  obeyed.  The  dogs  of 
the  Tonarengs  devoured  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the 
Chaambas. 
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CONQUEST  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HOUSSA  BY  THE  FOULLAHS. 

The  negro  states  established  along  the  course  of  the  Sene- 
gal and  Niger,  from  the  great  sea  on  the  west  to  Lake  Tchad, 
have,  one  after  another,  through  a  progressive  revolution, 
become  subject  to  the  FouUahs,  and  converted  to  Islamism. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Houssa  tliis  only  took  place  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago.  The  Koholans  are  now  what  their  con- 
querors were  formerly — shepherds  and  slaves.  From  time 
immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  of  Soudan  were 
idolaters  ;  they  adored  the  sun,  the  moon,  demons,  and 
evil  spirits ;  a  dying  father  would  leave  his  protecting 
genii  to  his  favourite  son,  these  spiritual  protectors  being 
bits  of  hewn  and  roughly-shaped  wood  and  miraculous 
stones,  called  Ker  i-Ker  i.  One  day  the  King  of  Tombuctoo 
perceived  a  white  man  coming  from  the  west,  driving  a 
cow  before  him.  "Who  art  thou,  and  where  dost  thou 
come  from  1 "  asked  the  king.  "  I  come  from  Bakal-en- 
Nil"  (the  Niger),  answered  the  white  man.  "I  am  of 
the  tribe  of  Beni-you-you.  I  am  called  Foullani."  And 
so,  driving  his  cow  before  him,  he  pursued  his  way.  Some 
distance  farther  on  he  stopped,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
a  Koholan  woman,  under  a  gourhi.  He  had  by  her  a 
numerous  family  of  mulattoes,  who  increased  and  multi- 
phed  very  rapidly.  A  negro  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age 
said  to  me,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  the  roullahs  were 
slaves  and  shepherds  ;  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  they 
were  fighting  against  the  Koholans  ;  by  the  time  I  was 
fifteen,  I  was  their  slave.  But  our  seers  have  predicted 
that  we  shall  overthrow  and  drive  them  out,  for  they  are 
strangers  and  ahens." 

The  fact  is,  that  from  antagonism  of  race  and  religion, 
the  Koholans  made  the  FouUahs,  who  were  shut  up  in 
their  own  districts,  or  scattered  about  in  little  clusters 
over  the  country,  sufier  from  all  sorts  of  extortions  and 
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humiliations.  If  permitted  to  marry  any  of  the  women  of 
the  country,  their  children  were  so  many  slaves,  whom 
the  king  could,  if  he  pleased,  cause  to  be  carried  off  and 
sold  to  the  caravans.  The  best  part  of  their  harvest, 
whether  of  millet,  rice,  maize,  or  cotton,  and  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  sheep,  was  all  appropriated  by  their  masters. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Foullahs  were  more  intelligent 
and  industrious  than  the  negroes,  uniting  in  themselves 
the  artisan,  the  shepherd,  and  the  farmer.  Excelhng  in 
horsemanship,  and  clever  and  bold  in  the  chase,  they  - 
succeeded  in  gradually  forming  themselves  into  a  national 
body.  On  arriving  in  Houssa,  they  naturally  allied 
themselves  with  the  descendants  of  those  Ouhabites, 
mulattoes  like  themselves,  of  whom,  on  being  driven  out  of 
Arabia,  one  portion  formed  the  tribe  of  Beni-Mezab  in 
Sahara,  and  the  other  penetrated  into  the  Soudan  from  the 
northern  side.  These  Ouhabites  are  said  to  be  of  the 
numerous  sects  of  the  Khowaredj,  who  made  a  rupture 
Avith  Ali,  and  became  dispersed  abroad  hither  and  thither. 
A  circumstance  which  favours  this  assertion  is,  that  for 
the  most  part  the  Foullahs  of  the  east  are  schismatics. 
The  ranks  of  the  Foullahs  were  every  day  increased  by 
the  Mussulman  merchants  who  had  settled  and  married 
in  Houssa,  and  whose  children  shared  in  the  general  con- 
tempt ^vith  which  the  Koholans  regarded  the  race  of 
whites.  At  last  the  Foullahs  broke  out  into  revolt,  and, 
conducted  by  Bellow,  the  father  of  the  reigning  sultan, 
whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  chief,  they  fought  against 
their  former  masters  during  seven  years,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  superior  intelligence  and  courage  on  their  side. 
First  of  all  Kachena  was  taken  and  plundered,  the  rich 
chiefs  slain,  and  the  king,  who  was  wounded  by  several 
arrows,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
body  exposed  in  a  public  place  for  the  space  of  a  week, 
bound  to  a  stake,  on  which  was  -written — "  Whoever  does 
not  submit  to  Bellow  the  sultan  will  perish  likewise." 
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On  becoming  master  of  the  capital  of  the  kiugclom,  Bellow 
wrote  to  the  chiefs  of  the  other  towns,  saying,  "  Acknow- 
ledge the  one  only  God  for  your  god,  and  Bellow  for  your 
sultan."  To  those  who  submitted  themselves  he  sent  the 
aman,  but  some  few  replied  to  him,  "  We  knew  our  god 
before  thou  didst ;  thou  art  not  our  sultan — ^leave  us 
alone."  The  malcontents  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
towns,  where  Bellow  marched  against  them,  and  besieged 
them,  for  even  between  sultans  battles  in  the  open  country 
were  a  rarity.  Badly  protected  by  their  mud  walls,  the 
rebels  could  hold  out  but  a  short  time  ;  they  were  all 
subdued  by  siege  or  famine,  and  put  to  death.  "  When 
the  head  falls,  the  feet  follow,"  and  the  terrified  people 
repeated  the  cheliada,  and  submitted  at  once  to  the  rites 
of  Islamism. 

In  order  to  bind  them  to  their  new  faith  by  the  ties  of 
fear  as  well  as  by  those  of  interest,  Bellow  gave  out  every- 
where that  the  converted  Koholans  would  not  be  sold  as 
slaves,  but  that  all  those  who  did  not  pray,  perform  the 
ablutions,  frequent  the  mosques,  and  observe  the  fast  of 
the  Ramadan,  should  be  given  up  to  the  caravan,  and  sold 
into  bondage.  These  rigorous  measures  caused  a  great 
deal  of  bloodshed  at  first,  and  did  not  make  many  good 
Mussulmans,  but  the  children  are  already  an  improvement 
ujjon  the  fathers.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  eight 
hundred  towns  of  Houssa  became  subject  to  the  Foullahs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Zeufra,  of  which 
Bellow  possesses  in  reahty  only  the  capital,  Zehny,  and 
Merady,  which  is  still  held  by  Dankassa,  one  of  the  sous 
of  the  dethroned  sultan. 
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tions by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.  Gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. 


— 0 — 


The  Poetical  Works  of  D.  M.  Moir  (Delta.) 

Including  "Domestic  Verses."    With  Portrait  and  Memoir  by 

Thomas  Aird.  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap,  14s. 

"These  are  volumes  to  be  placed  on  the  favourite  shelf,  in  the  familiar 
nook  that  holds  the  books  we  love,  which  we  take  up  with  pleasure,  and 
lay  down  with  regret." — Edinburgh  Courant. 


— 0 — 


By  the  same  Author. 

Lectures  on  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past 

Half-Century.   Third  Edition.    Foolscap,  5s. 

"  Of  a  volume  so  exquisite  in  its  taste,  and  so  generous  in  its  criticisms, 
it  may  justly  be  said  that  perhaps  its  only,  and  at  aU  events  its  greatest, 
defect,  is  the  inevitable  one  that,  in  exhibiting  all  that,  during  the  by-past 
generation,  was  most  characteristic  and  best  in  the  poesy  of  our  country, 
it  should  have  taken  no  cognisance  of  the  poetry  of  'Delta.'" — Hugh 
Miller. 

— 0 — 


The  Course  of  Time  :  A  Poem. 

By  Robert  PoUok,  A.M.  Twenty-second  Edition.  Foolscap 
Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

"Of  deep  and  hallowed  impress,  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  graphic 
conceptions — the  production  of  a  mind  alive  to  the  great  relations  of  being, 
and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  our  religion." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


— 0 — 

The  Course  of  Time. 

An  Illustrated  Edition.  In  Square  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  richly 
gilt,  21s. 

"  At  last  this  superb  poem  has  received  an  honour  too  long  deferred,  of 
being  presented  m  a  form  commensurate  with  its  intrinsic  value.  There 
has  been  no  modern  poem  in  the  English  language  of  the  class  to  which 
The  Course  of  Time  belongs,  since  Milton  wrote,  that  can  be  compared 
with  it.  In  the  present  instance  the  artistic  talents  of  Messrs  Forster, 
Clayton,  Tenniel,  Evans,  Dalziel,  Green,  and  Woods,  have  been  employed 
in  giving  expression  to  the  sublimity  of  the  language  by  equally  exquisite 
illustrations,  all  of  which  are  of  the  highest  class." — BelVs  Messenger. 
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The  Poems  of  Felicia  Hemans. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  Royal  Octavo,  with  Portrait  by  Pinden, 
price  21s. 

Another  Edition,  with  IVIEMOIR  by  her  Sister,  Seven  Vols. 
Foolscap,  35s. 

Another  Edition,  in  Six  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  24s. 

"Of  no  modern  writer  can  it  be  affirmed  with  less  hesitation,  that  she 
has  become  an  English  classic,  nor,  imtil  human  nature  becomes  very 
different  from  what  it  now  is,  can  we  imagine  the  least  probability  that 
the  music  of  her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  the  ear,  or  the  beauty  of  her 
sentiment  to  charm  the  gentle  heart. " 

THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  OF  iIRS  HEMANS  ARE  SOLD  SEPARATELY  :  — 

Eecords  of  Woman. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Forest  Sanctuary. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4  s. 

Songs  of  the  Affections. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Dramatic  Works. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Tales  and  Historic  Scenes. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Moral  and  Eeligious  Poems. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  Sketcher. 

By  Eev.  John  Eagles,  A.M.,  Oxon.  Originally  published  in 
Blackwood s  Magazine.    Post  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

There  is  an  earnest  and  vigorous  thought  about  them,  a  genial  and 
healthy  tone  of  feeling,  and  a  flowing  and  frequently  eloquent  style  of 
language,  that  make  this  book  one  of  the  most  pleasant  companions  that 
you  can  take  with  you,  if  you  are  bound  for  the  woodland  or  pastoral 
scenery  of  rural  England,  especially  if  you  go  to  study  the  picturesque, 
whether  as  an  observer  or  as  an  artist. " 


By  the  same  Author. 

Essays. 

Originally  published  in  Blaclwood's  Magazine.  Post  Octavo, 
10s.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Thorndale ;  or,  The  Conflict  of  Opinions. 

By  William  Smith,  Author  of    A  Discourse  on  Ethics,"  &c.  A 
New  Edition.    Crown  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

"  More  literary  gems  could  be  picked  from  this  than  almost  any  recent 
volume  we  know.  It  is  a  repository  of  select  thoughts— the  fruit  of  much 
reflection,  much  reading,  and  many  years." — Scotsman. 

"This  volume  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  have  many  readers,  notwith- 
standiug  its  defects,  to  which  we  shall  refer.  The  subjects  treated  of,  and 
the  style,  always  chaste  and  beautiful,  often  attractively  grand,  in  which 
they  are  clothed,  wiU  not  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  class  for  whom  • 
the  book  is  avowedly  written.  ...  It  deals  with  many  of  those  higher 
forms  of  speculation  characteristic  of  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  age." — 
North  British  Review. 

—  o~ 


A  Handy  Book  on  Property  Law. 

By  Lord  St  Leonards.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Seventh,  enlarged, 
with  a  carefully  prepared  Index.    Crown  Octavo,  3s.  6d. 

"Less  than  200  pages  serve  to  arm  us  with  the  ordinary  precautions  to 
which  we  should  attend  in  selling,  buying,  mortgaging,  leasing,  settling, 
and  devising  estates.  We  are  informed  of  our  relations  to  our  property,  to 
our  wives  and  children,  and  of  our  liabilities  as  trustees  or  executors,  in 
a  little  book  for  the  million,  a  book  which  the  author  tenders  to  the  fro- 
fanum  vulgus  as  even  capable  of  '  beguiling  a  few  hours  in  a  railway  car- 
riage.' ....  His  authority  goes  with  his  work,  and  makes  it  more 
acceptable  than  a  work  equally  good  from  a  writer  more  obscine." — The 
Times. 

— 0 — 


Story  of  the  Campaign  of  Sebastopol :  Written 

in  the  Camp.  By  Col.  E.  B.  Hamley.  With  Illustrations  in  Chromo- 
Lithography  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Octavo,  21s. 

"We  strongly  recommend  this  Story  of  the  Campaign  to  all  who  would 
gain  a  just  comprehension  of  this  tremendous  struggle.  Of  this  we  are 
perfectly  sure,  it  is  a  book  unlikely  to  be  ever  superseded.  Its  truth  is 
of  that  simple  and  startling  character  which  is  sure  of  an  immortal  exist- 
ence ;  nor  is  it  paying  the  gallant  author  too  high  a  compliment  to  class 
this  masterpiece  of  military  history  with  the  most  precious  of  those  classic 
records  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great  writers  of  antiquity 
who  took  part  in  the  wars  thus  described." — The  Press. 


— 0— 

Curran  and  his  Contemporaries. 

By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  A.B.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  Octavo, 
7s.  6d. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  biography  ever  pro- 
duced.   ...    No  library  should  be  without  it. " — Lord  Brougham. 

"  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  curious  collection  of  portraits 
crowded  before  into  the  same  canvass." — Times. 
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The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries. 

By  Rev.  James  White.   Second  Edition.   Post  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

"  He  goes  to  work  on  the  only  true  principle,  and  produces  a  picture 
that  at  once  satisfies  truth,  arrests  the  memory,  and  fills  the  imagina- 
tion."— The  Times. 

"  ;Mr  White  is  a  master  of  popular  historical  composition.  It  is  charm- 
ing to  read  history  when  he  writes  it.  The  study  of  some  books  is  a 
duty,  here  it  is  a  pleasiure.  .  .  .  When  a  manual  is  distinguished  by 
such  qualities  it  becomes  a  book  of  reference  for  aU  classes  of  readers, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  seniceable  summary  for  the  indolent  or  the 
young.  "—Th^Leader. 

— 0 — 
By  the  same  Author. 

History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 

THE  Year  1848.   Post  Octavo,  9s. 

"  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  that  one  of  the  rarest  powers 
in  a  writer  is  the  power  of  condensation — of  massing  great  influences, 
great  ideas,  and  great  results  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences, 
with  such  skill,  that  to  an  uninitiated  reader  those  sentences  shall  pre- 
sent an  intelligible  picture,  and  to  a  scholar,  shall,  in  a  moment,  re- 
call the  fruits  of  long  and  sedulous  reading.  This  power  is  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  by  Mr  White,  whose  History  of  France,  in  a  single 
volume  of  some  600  pages,  contains  every  leading  iacident  worth  the  tell- 
ing."— Athenceum. 


History  of  Greece  under  the  Eomans,  B.C. 

146— A.D.  717.  By  George  Finlay.  Second  Edition.  Octavo,  16s. 

— 0— 

By  the  same  Author. 

History  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires, 

716—1453.    Two  Vols.  Octavo,  £1,  7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Mediaeval  Greece,  1204 — 1461.    Octavo,  12s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domina- 

TiON,  1453—1821. 

•'  His  book  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  among  the  remarkable  works  on 
Greek  historj',  which  form  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  scholarship. 
The  history  of  Greece  is  but  half  told  without  it." — London  Guardian. 

"  His  work  is  therefore  learned  and  profound.  It  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  an  important  though  obscure  portion  of  Grecian  historj'. 
.  .  .  In  the  essential  requisites  of  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  learning,  Mr 
Finlay  bears  a  favourable  comparison  with  any  historical  writer  of  our 
day." — North  American  Review. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of 

the  French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  Sir  Aiclii- 
bald  AUson,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

Library  Edition,  14  vols.,  Demy  Octavo,  with  Por- 
traits,   £10  10  0 

Crown  Octavo  Edition,  20  Vols.,    .      .  6  0  0 

People's  Edition,  12  Vols.,  double  columns,  2   8  0 

Index  Volume,   0  3  0 

"  An  extraordinary  work,  which  has  earned  for  itself  a  lasting  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  country,  and  within  a  few  years  found  innumerable 
readers  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  book  extant  that  treats 
so  well  of  the  period,  to  the  Illustration  of  which  Mr  Alison's  labours  have 
been  devoted.  It  exhibits  great  knowledge,  patient  research,  indefatig- 
able industry,  and  vast  power  Few  men  living  could  have  done  greater 
justice  to  the  subject." — The  Times,  Sept.  7,  1850. 

— 0  — 

By  the  same  Author. 

History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon 

to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Eight  Vols.  Demy  Octavo, 
and  Index  Volume,  £6,  7s.  6d, 

By  the  same  Author. 

Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  some 

Account  of  his  Contemporaries.  Third  Edition,  Two  Vols. 
Octavo,  Portrait  and  Maps,  30s. 

"  The  reader  who  desires  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  gi-eat  military 
exploits  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  —  one  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
romance,  and  all  the  authenticity  of  a  series  of  State  papers — one  which 
may  be  read  without  pause,  and  consulted  again  and  again  with  renewed 
advantage — would  do  weU  to  place  this  volume  on  his  shelves." — Atlas. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Essays  :  Historical,  Political,  and  Miscella- 
neous. Originally  published  in  Blackwood!  s  Magazine.  Three 
Vols.  Octavo,  £2,  5s. 

— 0 — 

Atlas  to  Alison's  History  of  Europe ;  containing 

109  Maps  and  Plans  of  Countries,  Battles,  Sieges,  and  Sea- Fights. 
Constructed  by  A.  Keith  Johnston,  P.R.S.E.  With  Vocabulary 
of  Military  and  Manne  Terms.  Library  Edition,  £3,  3s.; 
People's  Edition,  £1,  lis.  6d. 
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Epitome  of  the  History  of  Europe.    For  the 

Use  of  Schools,  &c.    Twelfth  Edition,  bound,  7s.  6d. 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  and  English 

Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession,  By  Agnes 
Strickland.  Eight  Volumes,  Post  Octavo.  With  Portraits  and 
Historical  Vignettes.    £4,  4s. 


Works  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  M^Crie,  D.D.  A 

New  and  Uniform  Edition.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Professor  M'Crie. 
Four  Volumes,  24s. 

DR  M'CRIE'S  works  ARE  SOLD  SEPARATELY,  VIZ,  :  — 

Life  of  John  Knox.    Containing  Illustrations 

of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.    Crown,  6s. 

Life  of  Andrew  Melville.  Containing  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History  of  Scotland  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    Crown,  6s. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of 

THE  Reformation  in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Crown,  4  s. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of 

THE    REFORilATION    IN    SPAIN    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Crown,  3s,  6d. 


Sermons,  and  Eeview  of  the  "  Tales  of  My 

Landlord.'"   Crown,  6s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Theism  :  The  Witness  of  Eeason  and  Nature  to 

AN  All-wise  and  Beneficent  Creator  (Burnett  Prize  Essay)- 
By  the  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal,  and  Primarius  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 
"Dr  Tulloch's  Essay,  in  its  masterly  statement  of  the  real  nature  and 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  its  logical  exactness  in  distinguishing  the  illus- 
trative from  the  suggestive,  its  lucid  arrangement  of  the  argument,  its 
simplicity  of  expression,  is  quite  unequalled  by  any  work  we  have  seen 
on  the  subject." — Christian  Eemevilrancer. 

— 0 — 

By  the  same  Author, 

Leaders  of  the  Eeformation — Luther,  Calvin, 

Latimer,  and  Knox.    Crown  Octavo,  5s. 

"Dr  Tulloch's  volume  is  almost  the  first  of  a  new  school.  Itisnomere 
addition  to  party  literature.  It  is  no  mere  historical  reilex  of  the  writer's 
theological  opinions.  It  is  a  thoroughly  human  book.  Its  deep  current 
of  sympathy  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Reformers  gives  it  a  singular  inte- 
rest. Its  high  philosophic  tone,  its  recognition  of  the  place  which  the 
Reformation  occupies,  not  only  in  the  history  of  religion,  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  gives  it  a  permanent  value." — Literary  Gazette. 

— 0 — 

Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  John  Caird,  A.M., 

Minister  of  West  Park  Church,  Glasgow.  Post  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 
"  They  are  noble  sermons  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  with  the  cul- 
tivated reader,  they  will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  being  read,  not  heard. 
There  is  a  thoughtfulness  and  depth  about  them  which  can  hardly  bo 
appreciated,  unless  when  they  are  studied  at  leisure  ;  and  there  are  many 
sentences  so  felicitously  expressed,  that  we  should  grudge  being  hurried 
away  from  them  by  a  rapid  speaker,  without  being  allowed  to  enjoy  them 
a  second  time." — Fraser's  Magazine. 

— 0 — 

By  the  S9,me  Author. 

Eeligion  in  Common  Life  :  .A.  Sermon  preached 

in  Crathie  Church,  October  14, 1855,  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  Published  by  Her  Majesty's  Command. 
Octavo,  Is. 

Prayers  for  Social  and  Family  Worship.  Pre- 
pared by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  op  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Sol- 
diers, Sailors,  Colonists,  Sojourners  in  India,  and  other  Persons,  at 
Home  or  Abroad,  who  are  deprived  of  the  Ordinary  Services  of  a 
Christian  Ministry.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Committee. 
In  Crown  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  4s. 
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Sea-Side  Studies  at  Ilfracombe,  Tenby,  the 

Scilly  Isles,  and  Jersey.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  Author  of 
the  ''Life  of  Goethe,"  &c.  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 
"  Lively,  clear,  and  elevating,  throwing  open  all  manner  of  new  vistas 
in  the  mysterious  labj-rinths  of  life,  storing  our  memories  with  strange 
facts,  and  suggesting  innumerable  fancies.  Any  educated  man  who  may 
read  this  book  before  he  sets  out  for  the  seaside,  ^vill  find  that  he  has 
vastly  increased  his  capacities  for  marine  enjoyment." — London  Giuirdian. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Physiology  of  Common  Life.    Publishing  in 

Numbers,  Monthly,  at  Sixpence,  with  numerous  Illustrations ;  to 
be  completed  in  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  is  published.  Conterds. — Hunger 
A>T)  Thirst. — Food  axd  Drixk.— Digestion  and  Indigestion. 
The  Structure  and  Uses  of  the  Blood.— The  Circulation. — 
Eespiration  and  Suffocation.  — Why  we  are  Warm,  and 

HOVr  WE  KEEP  so. — FEELING  AND  THINKING — THE  MiND  AND  THE 

Brain. — Our  Senses  and  Sensations.— Sleep  and  Dreams. — 
The  Qualities  we  inherit  from  our  Parents.— Life  and 
Death. 


The  Geology  of  Pennsylvania.    A  Government 

Survey;  with  a  General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  United 
States,  Essays  on  the  Coal-Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a 
Description  of  the  Coal-Fields  of  North  America  and  Great 
Britain.  By  Professor  Henry  Darwin  Rogers,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Xatural  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  Three 
Volumes,  Royal  Quarto.  With  Seven  large  Maps,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Copper  and  on  Wood.    £8,  Ss. 


Introductory   Text-Book   of   Geology.  By 

David  Page,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations.  Third  EcUtion.  Bound 
in  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Advanced  Text -Book  of  Geology,  Descriptive 

and  IndustriaL  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numerous  En- 
gravings, 6s. 

"An  admirable  book  on  Geology.  It  is  from  no  invidious  desire  to 
underrate  other  works,  it  is  the  simple  expression  of  justice,  which 
causes  us  to  a.ssign  to  Mr  Page's  Advanced  Text-Book  the  very  first  place 
among  geological  works  addressed  to  students,  at  least  among  those 
which  have  come  before  us.  We  have  read  every  word  of  it,  with  care 
and  with  delight,  never  hesitating  as  to  its  meaning,  never  detecting  the 
omission  of  anything  needful  in  a  popular  and  succinct  exposition  of  a 
rich  and  varied  subject." — Leader. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena. 

By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E,  &c.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen 
for  Scotland.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  consisting  of  35 
Folio  Plates,  27  smaller  ones,  printed  in  Colours,  with  135  pages 
of  Letterpress,  and  Index.  Imperial  Folio,  half-bound  morocco, 
£12,  12s. 

"  Embodies  the  materials  of  many  volumes — the  results  of  long  years 
of  research;  and  exhibits  the  most  valuable  thoughts  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  age,  pictured  visibly  to  the  eye." — Edinburgh 
Review. 

"There  is  no  map  in  this  noble  Atlas  upon  which  we  might  not  be 
tempted  to  write  largely.  Almost  every  one  suggests  a  volume  of  reflec- 
tion, and  suggests  it  by  presenting  in  a  few  hours  accurate  truths  which 
it  Avould  be  the  labour  of  a  volume  to  enforce  in  words,  and  by  imprint- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  upon  the  memory  with  such  distinctness  that 
their  outlines  are  not  Ukely  afterwards  to  be  effaced." — Examiner. 


— 0 — 


By  the  same  Author. 

The  Physical  Atlas,  reduced  from  the  Imperial 

Folio.  25  Maps.  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bd.  morocco,  £2, 12s.  6d. 

"We  do  not  remember  a  contribution  to  school  libraries,  and  to  the 
resources  of  school  and  university  teachers,  in  all  respects  so  important 
as  the  book  now  before  us.  The  beauty  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
reduction  has  been  made  is  very  apparent ;  and  of  the  original  letterpress 
description,  which  is  of  the  highest  description,  we  have  all  that  was 
necessary  to  a  perfect  and  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena. " — Examiner. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Atlas  of  Astronomy.    A  complete  Series  of 

Illustrations  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  drawn  with  the  greatest  care 
from  Original  and  Authentic  Documents,  and  printed  in  Colours. 
Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind.  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  21s. 

"The  handsome  and  even  elegant  quarto  forming  Mr  Johnston's  Atlas 
of  Astronomy,  is  designed  to  supply  the  want  hitherto  felt  of  a  work  on 
the  subject  combining  elementary  facts  with  scientific  precision.  The 
best  warrant  that  any  student  could  require  for  the  accuracy  of  its 
written  and  depicted  information,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  has  been  arranged  and  drawn  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
Hind. " — Spectator.  * 

A  Geological  Map  of  Europe.    By  Sir  E.  I. 

Murchison,  D.C.L.,  M.A.,r.R.S.,  &c.,  and  James  Nicol,  F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. Constructed  by  A.  Keith  Johnston.  On  Four  Sheets  liu- 
perial,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  Size,  4  feet  2  by  3  feet 
5  inches.    Price  in  Sheets,  £3,  3s. ;  in  a  Cloth  Case,  4to,  £3,  10s. 
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The  Book  of  the  Farm.    By  Henry  Stephens, 

F.R.S.E.  A  New  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations,  £3. 

"  The  best  practical  book  I  have  ever  met  ^vith." — Pro  fessor  Johnston. 

"  We  have  thoroughly  examined  these  volumes  ;  but  to  give  a  full 
notice  of  their  varied  and  valuable  contents  would  occupy  a  larger  space 
than  we  can  conveniently  devote  to  their  discussion  ;  we  therefore,  in 
general  terms,  commend  them  to  the  careful  study  of  every  young  man 
who  wishes  to  become  a  good  practical  farmer." — The  Times. 

— 0 — 

The  Book  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines. 

By  James  Slight,  and  Robert  Scott  Burn,  Engineers,  Edited  by 
Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm,  &c. 
Illustrated  with  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-six  Engravings.  In 
One  Volume  large  Octavo,  uniform  with  The  Book  of  the  Farm. 
Half  bound,  £2,  2s. 

"  This  magnificent  work  must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  practical 
agriculturist.  It  forms  at  once  a  complete  history  of  the  progress  made 
up  to  this  day  in  the  adaptation  of  mechanism  to  farming  operations, 
and  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  value  of  each  additional  step  on  the  road  of 
improvement  to  the  farmer.  .  .  .  "We  believe  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  this  volume  nine-tenths  of  the  tenant-farmers  would  be  enabled 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  management  of  their  machinery,  the  best 
mode  of  working  it  when  in  good  order,  and  the  cheapest  and  most  etfec- 
tive  plan  of  repair." — Sussex  Express. 


Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture.    By  Henry 

Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  With  N\imerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Octavo. 
A  New  Edition,  Is. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Tester  Deep  Land-Culture.    Being  a  Detailed 

Account  of  the  Method  of  Cultivation  which  has  been  successfully 
practised  for  several  years  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  at 
Yester.    With  Engravings  on  Wood,  4s.  6d. 

— 0 — 

The  Book  of  Farm  Buildino-s :  their  Construe- 

o 

tion  and  Arrangement.   By  Henry  Stephens  and  R.  Scott  Bnm. 

In  One  large  Volume,  uniform  with  the  Book  of  the  Farm,  with 
numerous  Engravings,  {In  the  Press. 
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The  Book  of  the  Garden.  By  Charles  M'Intosh. 

Two  large  Vols.  Royal  Octavo,  embellislied  with  1353  Engravings. 
Each  Volume  may  he  had  separately— viz. 

T  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL. -On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Gardens-Construction,  Heating  and  Ventilation  of 
Frnit  and  Plant  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  and  other  Garden  Struc- 
K  with  Practical  Details,  lUnstrated  by  1073  Engravmgs, 

pp.  776.    £2,  10s.  .      T^.     X-  f 

II  PRACTICAL  GARDENING,  contains-Directions  for  the 
CiSture  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  the  Hardy-frmt  Garden  .the 
Forcing  Garden,  and  Flower  Garden,  including  Fruit  and  Plant 
Ho^Ls,  with  Select  Lists  of  Vegetables  Fruits,  and  Plants. 
Pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.   £1,  17s.  bd.  , 

''Mr  M'Intosh  being  himself  one  of  the  most  experienced  garden  archi- 
tectfof^ur  tTmVininute  details  are  given,  so  that  the'expense  of  even  a 
^1+  11  r.  to  a  earden  replete  with  every  necessary  erection,  may  be  at  once 
Scertai^era  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  gentlemen  about  either 
tr.  fnrm  new  wardens  or  improve  such  as  already  exist.    •    •    •    •  , 

''  C  second  volume  is  of  a  cultural  character,  and  has  been  got  up 
with  sreat  care  ai'd  research.  It  embodies  the  opmions  and  practice  of  the 
Sder  wriLrs  onZrticulture,  and  also,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the 
SperiW  ofoSr  eminent  modern  on  the  subject  together  w  th 

?ironinfons  of  our  author,  who  has  studied  and  practised  the  art  for  up- 
wardf  of  half  a  century,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Contment 
We  therefore  feel  justified  in  recommendmg  Mr  M'Intosh's  two  exceUent 
^oli^es  to'the  nUice  of  the  public.  "-Gardet^ers'  Chromde. 

— 0 — 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.   By  Professor 

Johnston.  A  New  Edition,  edited  by  G.  H.  Lewes.  Two  Volumes 
Foolscap,  with  numerous  Engravings,    lis.  bd. 

''TbrmostTKactically  useful  volume  which  has  ever  appeared  upon 

unportance."— Ta«'s  Magazine. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Catechism  of    Agricultural    Chemistry  and 

Geology.    Forty-Seventh  Edition.    Foolscap,  Is. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Elements    of   Agricultural   Chemistry  and 

Geology.    Seventh  Edition.    Foolscap,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Instructions  for  the  Analyses  of  Soils  and 

■  Manures.    Third  Edition,  23. 
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